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The Extension of Educational Facilities for the Physically Handicapped, by 
ROM: Bs. BW socsdancikiscastiietscetcdaeiteeran ea Sites te ee 
The general adviser in Wayne University’s Department of Special Education tells of re- 
cent legal and educational movements in behalf of the handicapped child. 


BETTER LANGUAGE THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL 


Language for the Slow Child, by Catherine Ford..............ccccccccccsscccsssscccsscscccsescccececs 
The Directress of Professional Training at the Ontario School for the Deaf gives sug- 
gestions for teaching language to children who are below average in ability. 

The Teaching of High School English, by Clara A. Hamell..............cccccccscceesceeeeseeees 
In preparing her pupils for the New York State regents examination, a teacher in the 
advanced department at the Rochester School has developed a method of interesting 
older deaf children in literature and composition. 

The Use of Language in Industry, by Wallace J. Finch .........c.ccccccccecccsesecseccoeesseness 
Means of coordinating classroom and shop work in language are suggested by the prin- 
cipal of the Michigan. School for the Deaf. 

Piefalis ten Legumes Gp Ap iii inncedescnastacestadnatnmdtetspscecnccnreesnernsevsassninee 
A supervising teacher at the Illinois School suggests ways of “solving the interest 
problem” while avoiding possible mistakes in language teaching. 

Language Work in the Honolulu School, by Mabel V. Lacy..............scccceesececeeeeeeeees 
The principal of the Territorial School for the Deaf and the Blind tells of progress in 
the difficult work of educating the deaf in Hawaii. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING AT HOME 


The Relation of Home and School, by Marie I. Rasey, Ph.D................ccccceeeceeeeeeeees 
A psychologist applies her knowledge of children to the problems which the parents of 
deaf children have to face, and offers illuminating suggestions. 
The Relation of Teachers to the Association’s Work for Parents, by Harriet 
PEOULGME cc eccesveccsvensenivchegubd ceinnsssiansdunccstpudsieenadeds eteuctiapiiddeatal vein cheiasdiendonaniiians 
The “roundabout letters” circulated among parents of deaf children under the auspices 
of the Volta Bureau offer interesting possibilities for cooperation between home and 
school. 
The Association Timabiieiin Tete voc. 5nocecteccctedskecccstecedecetsssacdisenutecniaasseunsensecsatiiouasecens 


HEARING AIDS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


What Every Superintendent of a School for tne Deaf Should Know about Hear- 
ing Aids and Their Use, by Clarence D. O° Commo ............ccccccceseceeeeeeeceeeeceeeeceeee 
The Superintendent of the Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, outlines the vari- 
ous heads under which information as to hearing aids should be grouped and studied, 
and how this information may be applied to the advantage of deaf children. 

Disewsnions Gy Bled TRO: oisciciscessessessesssisssvtdinapcisbdanhsiacanantaammenttaaameaiaa 
The Superimendent of the Iowa School tells some of the difficulties that confront the 
executive of a school in introducing a hearing program. 

What Training Should Be Required for the Teacher, by Mary E. Numbers............ 
The Teacher in Charge of the Middle School at Clarke tells what every teacher should 
know before attempting to use hearing aids ir the classroom. 

Dilsousaion, By Matte CNG. .cccssssssisscsnesssssnccnciosivsincegieadiudedebnnicscanpeninesaaemiaiies 
A teacher at the Lexington School explains why intelligence, type of deafness, and age 
at onset of deafness must be considered in connection with percentage of hearing loss 
when planning a hearing program. 

The Proper Classification of Children with Impaired Hearing, by Certrude Van 
Aadcctltnti,” BT. . ssinesexsitiaines vivese1010000000e00pnen0enersniinhpialaaninaeiienianiiliiiamiae aa 
The method which has been worked out at the Detroit Day School for keeping records 
of the children’s progress takes cognizance of the child’s hearing loss and any improve- 
ment in the use of residual hearing. 

Discussions By: Folie Vale Creuter............cccsescrsesancaceqsdegadeateessoscssesataissavensssumimeniianel 
Wilteretes Tat wnvvccisssasntsntasdecerecsesscsvescoesssnessessscsdeusiioainaceineassaiesinaaaamene a 
The use of hearing aids in the Rhode Island School is described. The procedure at 
the Madison Day School, Wisconsin, is outlined. 


PANEL DISCUSSION: 


Can Children Who Enter School Without Speech and Apparently Without Hear- 
ing Ever Leave School “Hard of Hearing” Rather than “Deaf”’?.................000+ 
Discussions by Margaret Bodycomb, Chairmana................cccseecceeeeeceseecsensnsneeeseeeeesees 
Alias TRANG vissnsesisdnvasssincossxecsdnevaniciscdcionallaschestasteeendsahenada aaa dena 
ei BE aie dnd eh dncivncececcsscecsnecesxesesdsecsscsatquccaimddinvecitgviadidldtiabidentanmiasauaal 
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The 1938 Summer Meeting 


Welcome to the Association 
MONDAY, JUNE 27 


Summer Program Meeting of the 

American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
held at the Statler Hotel, Detroit. The 
meeting was called to order at 8:00 P. M. 
by Dr. ELpert A. GRUVER, President. 

Dr. Gruver expressed pleasure that so 
many were present at the first session, and 
proceeded at once to introduce the rep- 
resentatives of the educational interests 
of the State of Michigan, who welcomed 
the Association. 


’ ‘HE opening session of the Sixteenth 


Mrs. Eart L. Witson, President of the 
Michigan State Board of Education, gave 
a brief history of the education of the 
deaf in Michigan, mentioning the fact 
that within the past year the State Board 
of Education has been given control of 
the School for the Deaf at Flint, and that 
the members of the board are taking that 
responsibility very seriously. 

She dwelt upon the action of the State 
Board of Education in appointing a com- 
mittee to view the School for the Deaf 
and make suggestions. The committee is 
composed of Dr. Van Adestine; Dr. H. Z. 
Wooden, of the State Department for Ex- 
ceptional Children; and Dr. C. M. Elliott, 
of Michigan State Normal College. 


She spoke of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell’s appearance before the state legisla- 
ture in 1899, in behalf of day schools, 
and of how Michigan has set the pace for 
other states in this matter of day schools 
ever since. She welcomed the Association 
on behalf of the State Board of Education. 


Dr. Burt R. SHurty, President of the 
Detroit Board of Education, expressed 
great personal interest in work for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing and in the 
prevention of deafness. He spoke of 
hearing tests and of the need for stand- 
ardized audiometers, mentioning especially 
his hope that hearing aids may soon be 
prescribed for individuals as exactly as 
eyeglasses are now. He said that he 
hoped all the research being done by the 
American Medical Association and the 
American Otological Association would 
benefit those with defective hearing. He 
welcomed the Association on behalf of the 
seven members of the Detroit Board of 
Education. 


Dr. Watpo A. LessENGER, Dean of the 
College of Education at Wayne University, 
mentioned the interesting fact that De- 
troit is the only city in the world where 
the Board of Education in charge of pub- 
lic schools is also completely in charge 
of the municipal university. Wayne Uni- 
versity, he said, is really a part of the 
Detroit public school system, and its clini- 
cal and educational facilities are available 
to those who are working for the 17,000 
children in special schools and classes 
for the handicapped in Detroit. 


Following the addresses of welcome, 
President Gruver introduced Dr. Ger- 
TRUDE VAN ADESTINE, Principal of the 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf and 
Chairman of the Program Committee, 
calling on her for the keynote of the 
Summer Meeting. 
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Helping the Deaf Child Find His Place in the World 


By GERTRUDE VAN ApbestiNE, LL.D. 
Principal, Detroit Day School for the Deaf 


HE Detroit Day School for the Deaf 
was organized in its present form, 


with state aid, in 1900. Miss Eliza- 


beth Van Adestine, now Mrs. Maurice 
Black, was Principal. A few years later, 
I was honored by the position. From a 


small beginning, the school has grown un- 
til we now have nearly 300 pupils en- 
rolled. In addition, we offer lip reading 
instruction to about 350 pupils in centers 
in other schools. 

The school is also the center of clinic 
service each year to 500 or 600 children 
in the other public schools who, supposed- 
ly because of poor hearing, are failing in 
their work. 

This clinic is supported and sponsored 
by the Detroit Board of Health with the 
cooperation of the Board of Education, 
particularly the Department of Psychol- 
ogy; and we also have the support of vari- 
ous social agencies. So, while we have 
quite a program in hand, we have the sup- 
port and cooperation of others engaged in 
the educational work of the city. 

This meeting of the Association in the 
city of Detroit at this time brings honor 
to our educational interests in the city and 
particular distinction to our Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf. Many of the visitors 
to this meeting have come from cities far 
distant from Detroit. Others come from 
places close at hand, and are really our 
next-door neighbors. This great distribu- 
tion of representation indicates a very 
general widespread belief in the impor- 
tance of the subject under discussion, that 
is, the deaf child. 

The theme chosen for consideration at 
this meeting is “Helping the Deaf Child 
Find His Place in the World.” Such a 
definitely human statement as “Helping 
the Deaf Child” is at once a challenge to 
activity and a promise of success, and it 
is to us who have assumed the responsi- 
bility of counsel and guidance for these 


children that they must look for fulfill. 
ment of this promise. 

Further thought on the theme brings 
forth several ideas which clarify .them-. 
selves. That is, that there are children 
handicapped by defective hearing; that 
they are rightfully entitled to their share 
of consideration; that, unaided, they are 
unable to demand and receive this consid- 
eration from a busy, fast-moving society; 
and they are looking to us for help. 


Deafness Is Democratic 


The handicap of deafness is in itself 
very democratic, and knows no discrimi- 
nation of class or color or creed. The 
deaf children are not isolated, but are 
found intermingling in great groups of 
hearing children. The untrained deaf child 
practically identifies himself by his lack 
of oral expression and his inability to un- 
derstand the speech of others. This iso- 
lation, caused by the inability to acquire 
speech through the hearing process, has 
been removed by the scientific methods of 
teaching speech; and the child has also 
been brought closer within the circle of 
human relationships through his training 
to understand the speech of others by 
means of lip reading. 

The give and take of social living forces 
the acquisition of new ideas, new vocabu- 
lary and new language; and the deaf child 
finds it possible to share with great pleas- 
ure and profit in the interests and activi- 
ties of the hearing friends with whom he 
associates. 

The so-called hard of hearing child 
brings another set of difficulties for solu- 
tion. If he has had normal hearing and 
through disease or accident it becomes 
less acute, causing the hearing world to 
slip farther away, he is puzzled and baf- 
fled. Without the help of careful guidance 
and understanding to relieve this state of 
mind, he either assumes a defeatist atti- 
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tude, with social insecurity, or he swings 
to the other extreme and becomes socially 
defiant and a behavior problem. It is 
scarcely sufficient to console ourselves 
with the thought that we are rendering a 
complete service to the ear handicapped 
if we wait until the individual becomes 
disabled before showing our interest in 
his possibilities. 


Many Children Who Are Called To- 
tally Deaf Have Usable Hearing 


At this point, I want to bring out and 
emphasize the great contribution that the 
radio, or the principle of the vacuum 
tube, has made in the interest of the deaf- 
ened child. Through this principle and 
this means of amplifying sound, many 
hard of hearing children may be brought 
again into the full realization of the joy of 
understanding language; and many so- 
called deaf children who have some resid- 
ual hearing, some remembrance of lan- 
guage, find that the door into the world 
of sound is opened again, and they re- 
enter a world which the loss of hearing 
had prevented them from enjoying. 

There are many children in our schools 
who have been called totally deaf. Science 
and research, hearing tests, audiometers 
and the use of amplifying aids have 
proven that some of these children have 
been wrongly classified in being called 
totally deaf. In fact, from my own ex- 
perience, I would say that the number of 
scientifically totally deaf children—that is, 
children with no comprehension of sound 
—is extremely limited. There are some 
who have a feeling for sound, which per- 
haps does not develop into an apprecia- 
tion of speech. There are other degrees 
of deafness. In some cases, with acoustic 
training and an amplifying machine— 
hearing aid—the child’s hearing may be 
developed until he has an appreciation of 
the spoken word in connected language; 
in others, the hard of hearing child whose 
loss of hearing may be measured in dis- 
tance, as I previously stated, is again 
brought into the world of sound from 
which his deafness excluded him. 
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The Child in Public School 


In this connection I want to emphasize 
the attitude of the teachers, and I would 
include the teachers of hearing children 
as well as the teachers of deaf children. 
Too often, in our public schools, children 
with defective hearing are allowed to re- 
main in the class room. The teacher ac- 
cepts the child’s best effort, and if he does 
not make trouble, but tries his best to 
watch the other children and to be an at- 
tentive, obedient child, he is promoted, 
and promoted again because the teacher 
feels sorry for him. She knows that he 
has done the best he could under the cir- 
cumstances, and she forgets the fact that 
some time or other in life conditions are 
going to change and his success will be 
dependent exactly on what he understands 
and not upon the sympathy that someone 
else feels for him. 

These children need careful testing, 
they need training and they need sym- 
pathy, to be sure; but most of all, they 
need proper placement in the school sys- 
tem, where they may receive the help they 
need. 

For the teacher of the deaf, in the 
schools for the deaf, I would say this 
word of warning: many children whose 
hearing could be used to advantage 
through the many hearing devices that are 
now offered on the market are still classi- 
fied as deaf children and trained as deaf 
children, thereby being deprived of the 
opportunity to use and retain the hearing 
they already have. 

I think it is very important that these 
two points be emphasized, because of the 
teacher’s mistaken attitude toward the 


children. 


Cooperation of Doctors Important 


This brings to mind the thought of the 
general physical health. In this we must 
enlist the aid of the medical profession 
who have to do with the problem of health 
on a more extensive scale, especially in 
the prevention of communicable diseases 
that too frequently leave a trail of deaf- 
ness in their wake. 
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I am happy to say that in Detroit, even 
following an epidemic of communicable 
diseases, we have at the present time fewer 
cases of ear difficulty than we used to 
have years ago, before medical science had 
taken hold of preventive measures. As 
we test between five and six hundred chil- 
dren a year, we are forced to change our 
minds as to the ear being the only cri- 
terion for a test of hearing reaction. At 
the risk of repetition, I should like to 
illustrate the point by describing a little 
fellow who came to the clinic to be tested. 

He was a little, drab, colored boy, about 
ten years old, shy and silent. The nurse 
brought him to school one morning and 
I went through the usual arrangement of 
getting him ready to talk to me, to deter- 
mine how far he could hear conversa- 
tional voice. One of the questions which 
has a particularly personal appeal to a 
child is “Did you have any breakfast this 
morning?” Since the depression I do not 
ask that question, but this was some time 
ago when people were a little more com- 
fortably situated, so I asked him, “Did 
you have any breakfast this morning?” 
and he said, “No.” 

I asked him again, thinking he did not 
hear me, and he said “No, ma’am.” I said 
to the nurse, “Don’t you think he had any- 
thing to eat this morning?” She said, 
“Likely not; his mother was not up when 
he left.” 

I said, “You are hungry, aren’t you?” 
and he said “Yes.” I then asked the nurse 
to take him upstairs and give him some- 
thing to eat. It took six slices of bread, 
two bottles of milk and several cookies to 
fill him up. When he came down, I said, 
“Do you think you can hear me now?” 
He said, “Yes, ma’am.” 

I offer this as a possible suggestion for 
securing a good, cooperative hearing test. 


A Child’s Possibilities for Success 


A survey of the deaf child’s disabilities 
is not complete without the complement of 
an equally careful survey of his possibili- 
ties for success. 

I have particular reference to vocational 
training and ways and means of earning 
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a livelihood. It is not sufficient that chil. 
dren be taught how to earn a living, 
Along with this training, they must be 
afforded the possibility of enjoying the 
living that they earn. The deaf child in 
time becomes a deaf adult and, in addi- 
tion to his skill in manual dexterity, his 
success in living depends in large measure 
upon his personal traits. He must have 
learned to live and to work with others, 
especially his employer, his family, his 
friends. Last, but by no means least, he 
must know how to get along with him- 
self, because, whether we admit it or not, 
we ourselves are our own closest com- 
panions. 

Successfully to meet the needs of this 
group of handicapped children requires 
training along academic, physical, indus- 
trial, social, and scientific lines. Many 
contributions have been made by science 
through research. The field is by no 
means completely covered, nor the possi- 
bilities for new developments exhausted. 
It is only by the combined efforts of all 
those who have the responsibility for the 
welfare of the deaf child and a genuine, 
heartfelt human interest in his betterment 
that the burden of this type of handicap 
may be relieved. 

It is with this thought in mind, of pool- 
ing our interest, our experiences, the re- 
sults of our research, and our mutual un- 
derstanding of the deaf child and his 
needs, that we welcome you, confident that 
with our combined efforts we may lighten 
the anxiety of the deaf child in “Finding 
His Place in the World.” 





After thanking Miss Van Adestine, 
President Gruver remarked that it has 
been customary for the president of the 
organization to give, at each Summer 
Meeting, an account of the activities of 
the Association since the previous meet- 
ing, but that since the details of many 
of the affairs of the Association have 
been published in the Vota REvIEW, he 
had chosen instead to prepare a_ brief 
statement concerning the general trends 
in the education of the deaf. 
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Stands and Trends in the Education of the Deaf 


By Expert A. Gruver, LL.D., President 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


said, “I find the Great Thing in the 

world is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are moving.” 
The application of this truth to our work 
suggested the subject—Stands and Trends 
in the Education of the Deaf. 

About one hundred and twenty years 
ago the first permanent residential school 
for the deaf was established in America. 
The founders were earnest men, dedicated 
to a worthy cause, missionaries in charac- 
ter and pioneers in spirit. They sought 
their work, pursued it with vigor and skill, 
and adopted the best means available to 
promote it. They deserve to be honored 
as benefactors of mankind. 

Other schools were soon established. 
With each came new ideas. After about 
fifty years, the inquiring American mind 
raised questions as to the effectiveness of 
some of the processes employed. Issues 
were raised. The relative merits of par- 
ticular practices were questioned and dis- 
cussed. Two fields of thought developed. 
They still exist, but in greatly modified 
form. What were issues then are axioms 
now. Through the years the zealous men 
who built and the enthusiastic sons of 
progress who protested moved on and kept 
up alternation of forces. Present-day prac- 
tices and theories are undergoing similar 
scrutiny and criticism. 

It is quite impossible, in the long run, 
for enthusiastic educators of the deaf to 
live and work in complete harmony. To 
do so would mean stagnation. Differences 
of opinion enrich thought, create interest, 
and spur activity. Individuals must, how- 
ever, have the most sensitive respect for 
each other’s opinions, for without a sin- 
cere desire to get a correct view of the 
other person’s position, injustice may be 
done and wrong conclusions reached. This 
has been shown repeatedly in our discus- 
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sions. With consideration for the ideas 
of others, good results have come from 
differences of opinion and honest discus- 
sion. This, too, has been demonstrated 
frequently in our deliberations. A little 
disagreement now and then is a good thing. 


What Is Our Purpose? 


It is necessary, in considering the educa- 
tion of the deaf, to keep the purpose clear- 
ly in mind. It seems to me that this can 
be expressed definitely in a single sentence 
—to make and keep the deaf child as near- 
ly normal as possible. In this everything 
in the education of the deaf originates 
and every effort culminates. In striving to 
fulfill this purpose the aim is to develop 
the head, heart, and hand of the deaf child 
by substituting trust for fear, hope for 
despair, gentleness for harshness, love for 
pity, and the natural for the artificial. 
When the processes of education are car- 
ried on logically by skilled and experi- 
enced persons, the results approximate the 
purpose very closely; when pursued un- 
intelligently by untrained and inexperi- 
enced persons the results are very disap- 
pointing. While new eras bring new ideas 
and activities, the purpose remains the 
same, it matters not how varied the proc- 
esses or unskilled the practices. Our view- 
points may differ but we all agree that 
the educators of the deaf are sincere in 
their efforts and are trying faithfully to 
carry out the purposes of the pioneers. 


Mileposts Along the Road 


Education of the deaf in America start- 
ed from scratch, toed the mark, and trav- 
eled fast and far. Its achievements, fa- 
miliar to all of us, constitute the stands 
to which I refer. This road of progress is 
marked by many mile posts. I shall not 
try to enumerate all of them, but there are 
a few, of peculiar significance, which de- 
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serve special mention. With no particular 
regard for degree of importance or chron- 
ological order, I shall name ten:— 

First, the determination of the pioneers 
to give every deaf child in America an 
opportunity to receive an education, the 
direct result of which was the development 
of the American plan of educating deaf 
children. 

Second, the founding of Gallaudet Col- 
lege for higher education. 

Third, the introduction of the Oral Meth- 
od for broader development. 

Fourth, the opening of day schools, pa- 
rochial and private schools for widening 
opportunities. 

Fifth, the formation of organizations, 
groups of teachers, parents, and others for 
carrying on particular phases of the work; 
e.g. the Convention, the Conference, the 
Association, the Society, and the Volta 
Bureau. 

Sixth, the introduction of industrial 
work for useful employment. 

Seventh, the development of normal 
classes and teacher training, registration 
and certification for better teachers. 

Eighth, the inauguration of religious 
work for spiritual uplift. 

Ninth, the introduction of women teach- 
ers for a gentler influence on the small 
children. 

Tenth, the passing of two resolutions: 
one of the Convention, urging that an op- 
portunity be given every deaf child to 
learn to speak and read the lips; the other 
of the Conference, omitting from its offi- 
cial publication all definitions of methods 
of instruction. 

These, and others of varying importance, 
are the result of one hundred and twenty- 
one years of careful planning, diligent 
effort and intelligent operation. The task 
was difficult, the effort far-reaching, and 
the struggle stimulating. The emphasis was 
largely on the mental development and 
preparation for citizenship—the type of 
training the deaf child needs most. 

Never has the deaf child in America 
been so well educated as today; never has 
the world seen such a variety of processes 
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and influences at work; never has the in- 
struction in the classroom been so system- 
atic and pedagogical; never has_ the 
teacher been so well educated and so thor- 
oughly trained; never have the superin- 
tendents been so in accord; never have the 
deaf been nearer assimilation in society; 
and never have the results of instruction 
been more practical and widely diffused. 


We Build on the Past 


The worshipers of “the good old days” 
say that there are fewer possibilities for 
improvement and advancement than there 
were some years ago. “The good old days” 
were indeed inspiring and the workers 
earnest and enthusiastic. The present is 
no less inspiring and the workers no less 
sincere and capable. There are innumera- 
ble opportunities for service and material 
advantages of which our predecessors nev- 
er dreamed. “The good old days” are in 
the background; the present is in the mak- 
ing; the future is in the offing and crowd- 
ing the present hard. This is the way of 
progress. We build on the past. All the 
years of effort and thought which have 
gone before have made the present possi- 
ble. 

We cannot praise all that has gone be- 
fore. It is possible that those who blazed 
trails were not equally endowed with the 
rare ability to choose always the right 
thing at the right time, and that some of 
the processes they employed were impracti- 
cal and unsuccessful. It is also possible 
that in our practices there are forms and 
ceremonies—things we do not want par- 
ticularly, yet do not discard—which were 
once significant but are now retained only 
because we do not remember a time when 
they were not employed. To take too se- 
riously what our predecessors said or did; 
to carry out too literally their theories and 
to follow too closely their policies will tie 
us too tightly to worn out practices that 
will not allow freedom of thought and ac- 
tion in developing present day opera- 
tions to the best advantage. 

At the time the first school for the deaf 
was established, there were no effective 
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ways by which predictions could be made 
as to the size of the task which would 
confront the public. The number of 
schools, teachers, pupils, buildings, and 
cost of education, and the type of instruc- 
tion could not be foreseen. The need for 
public education for the deaf motivated 
the enterprise. The demands of the public 
pushed it to its present development. Ful- 
filling the needs and meeting the demands 
produced the stands. Expressing the im- 
pulses by actions developed the trends to 
which I now refer. I shall outline only 
those which at present appear to be the 
most significant and important :— 


Present Trends: Forward and 
Backward 


First, the far-reaching effect of the in- 
creasing use of hearing aids. With audio- 
metric tests becoming more prevalent year- 
ly in the public schools, hearing aids are 
coming into use more and more. How to 
use them most effectively is the great ques- 
tion. 

Second, the aroused interest in industri- 
al instruction. The transition of industrial 
instruction from the workshop to the class- 
room is changing the type of work and the 
kind of instruction, breaking down the 
long-time prejudice between industrial and 
academic teachers. 

Third, the establishment of permanent 
summer schools and training schools for 
teachers of the deaf in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Fourth, the tendency to place all educa- 
tion of the deaf under Boards of Educa- 
tion and the interest manifested by the 
Federal Office of Education in all types of 
handicapped children. 

Fifth, the noticeable tendency in the 
public day schools toward the congrega- 
tion of all types of physically handicapped 
children in union schools. This may be 
viewed as a throwback rather than a step 
forward for deaf children. To make the 
deaf child as nearly normal as possible, 
we should have him at all times and in all 
places associate with the normal as much 
as possible. 
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Sixth, examinations, surveys, experi- 
ments, and tests of all kinds, in and out 
of schools, are going on constantly. They 
are interesting and time-consuming, but 
not always convincing or conclusive. There 
seems to be no accurate measure for some 
of these efforts. The deductions are loose- 
ly drawn at times from insufficient data by 
persons with little knowledge and expe- 
rience, deluding the credulous, but not 
the experienced. 

Seventh, the placing of preschool chil- 
dren in existing residential schools and the 
acceptance of children of very tender ages 
in day schools. We have had some very 
disappointing experiences in this type of 
instruction. Only schocls with specially 
trained teachers and facilities particularly 
adapted to very small children should at- 
tempt to care for and instruct deaf chil- 
dren of preschool age. To legislate them 
into schools where these facilities are not 
available, as some enthusiasts advocate, 
does not seem to be the proper approach 
to the subject. 

Eighth, the tendency to place persons in 
charge of schools for the deaf who are 
not versed in the technique of the educa- 
tion of the deaf, nor interested in the deaf 
and their problems. The baneful effects 
of this practice are noticeable in some lo- 
calities. 

Ninth, the New York Trend. A new de- 
parture in the public education of deaf 
children, involving sex separation, voca- 
tional selection, and religious adaptation. 
The beginning is auspicious and progress 
will be watched with keen interest. 

Tenth, a tendency to draw too close dis- 
tinction between the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. This tends to confuse rather than 
simplify the problem of the adult deaf 
and hard of hearing. In the layman’s mind, 
persons who cannot hear are deaf. The 
public seems to disregard fine distinctions 
in physical disability and mental adapta- 
bility in the deaf. 


Our Attitude Toward These Trends 


The possibilities in these trends are lim- 
ited only by the inclination and desire of 
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the teacher for progress and measure of 
service. They offer sufficient material for 
thought and action for the most enthusi- 
astic and gifted teacher to devote the rest 
of his life in developing. Followed with 
an open mind they will bring about 
changes in operation, in curricula, and in 
methods of instruction of momentous sig- 
nificance and great practical value. The 
nature and value of the stands of the future 
will depend more upon our attitude toward 
the trends of the present than upon our 
acceptance or rejection of the achievements 
of the past. There are many new and use- 
ful things yet to come in the education 
of the deaf, but there has been somebody 
always, in every period of time, to say, 
“T don’t see what there is new to be done.” 
Teachers with initiative and courage have 
always found new and interesting things 
to do, and, spurred on by conviction, have 
conquered amid great difficulties. We have 
only to look about us to see many exam- 
ples of the power of conquest. This is true 
pioneering spirit. It is in our midst in 
great abundance today in every wide 
awake school, and comes by faithfully 
studying the problems and adhering strict- 
ly to the purposes. Today, in spite of our 
shortcomings, there are more creative 
forces at work among us than ever before. 
If present day opportunities are embraced 
in the spirit of the pioneer and applied in 
good faith as a Divine Providence inspires 
and guides us, the future of education for 
the deaf is assured, for the fulfillment of 
its purpose is in good hands. 

The chief concern, therefore, of the edu- 
cators of the deaf today is how to conserve 
the good things our predecessors handed 
down to us, how to make the best use of 
them, and where to find new materials, 
new interests and new forces to be usefully 
employed in properly fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which we are striving. 


The Problem of Prevention 


In the search for new fields of endeavor, 
we must not overlook, nor longer set 
lightly to the side, the fact that intermar- 
riages of the congenitally deaf, close mar- 
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riages of blood relatives, and otosclerosis 
are furnishing recruits to our schools con. 
stantly. What to do should no longer be 
a moot question for discussion or an in. 
teresting subject for statistical tabulation, 
but a serious problem for solution. This 
is, indeed, the most complex condition con- 
fronting us today. It is, therefore, very 
important that individuals and groups 
adopt and put into practice policies which 
will bring all agencies interested into clos. 
er touch with one another to assure the 
proper scientific and educational handling 
of the complicated conditions causing deaf- 
ness. 


Functions of the Association 


The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
founded in 1890 by a group of people who 
believed in teaching speech to the deaf and 
teaching the deaf through speech. It pro- 
motes this object in every way compati- 
ble with its foundation. It maintains head- 
quarters in the Volta Bureau at Washing- 
ton. The organization is just what its name 
implies. It is not a policy-creating body, 
nor is it a method of instruction. Its fune- 
tion is to promote speech teaching to the 
deaf and to encourage enterprises which 
lead directly to this end—teacher training, 
summer schools, conventions, publications, 
and kindred activities. It is meeting in 
Detroit this week with this object clearly 
in mind and to show by example, precept, 
and demonstration that speech for the deaf 
is practical, useful and a God-given right. 
Seventy-five per cent of all deaf children 
in America are taught wholly orally. This 
is a rapid and substantial development, 
due largely to the evolution in the manner 
of teaching, which had its origin in the 
introduction of the oral method in 1865 
and promoted through the efforts of the 
Association. The changes have been s0 
radical that in reality the evolution was 4 
revolution in methods of instruction and 
a revelation in results. 

We are living at a time when the Asso- 
ciation is bound to be interdependent and 
closely related to other agencies interested 
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in the deaf and the hard of hearing. A too 
broad interpretation of its objects and a 
too liberal translation of its policies will 
cause it to lose its distinctive characteris- 
tics and affect its strength and influence. 
Therefore, it should be rationally aggres- 
sive in promoting the teaching of speech 
to every deaf child and conservatively 
progressive in its other activities and in 
its recognition of trends, if it is to carry 
out, to the best advantage, the purpose 
of its founders. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the 
founders that they did not incorporate 
too many activities into the organization 
and to the membership that it has consist- 
ently followed a rational and conservative 
policy in all matters pertaining to the deaf 
and their education. The Association is to 
be commended for the part it has taken in 
inaugurating and carrying to successful 
conclusions some of the most important 
stands and in promoting some of the logi- 
cal trends. 


Alexander Graham Bell 


It is fitting at this time to pay tribute to 
the founder of the Association and liberal 
benefactor of the deaf, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. It was through his interest 
in the deaf that the Association had its 
origin and by his generosity that it op- 
erates in conjunction with its sister founda- 
tion, the Volta Bureau for the Increase and 
Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the 
Deaf. These foundations make it possible 
to continue the work in which he was so 
deeply interested and to inaugurate and 
promote enterprises which have proved of 
inestimable value to the deaf. 

We are heirs to the past, its good and 
its ill. All who have gone before con- 
tributed toward what has been done, and 
prepared the way for us. None lived in 
vain. We not only reap what we have 
sown, but we reap also what others have 
sown. The planting of the years gone by 
has produced harvests in abundance. The 
benign presence and kindly influence of 
those gone to their last reward is felt here 
tonight. The faith which inspired them 
supports us in carrying on this noble work. 
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Discussion 

After some general announcements had 
been made by Mr. John J. Lee, Dr. Gruver 
said: 

“You remember I stated in my paper 
that the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
founded in 1890, in New York City, in 
what we commonly called the Old New 
York School, at 163d Street. There are 
not very many pecple in the United 
States today who were present at that 
time; but there is one with us tonight 
who was there to help the Association 
organize and who helped make it a going 
concern.” 

He then introduced Mrs. Anna C. 
Hurp, formerly Superintendent of the 
Rhode Island School. 

“IT am glad to be here tonight,” said 
Mrs. Hurd, “and to meet so many who 
are active in the work in which I was 
engaged for fifty-one years. I have at- 
tended many of the meetings of this As- 
sociation. Indeed, I was present at that 
meeting in 1890, at the old Washington 
Heights School, New York City, when the 
Association was founded. I am surely 
the grandmother of you all! 

“I began my work in 1881, in the 
Michigan School. There was very little 
oral work done in the school at that 
time. There were articulation classes, 
where the children who had some rem- 
nant of hearing and speech went for fif- 
teen minutes a day to have their speech 
corrected, but that was about all. 

“The Association has carried the gos- 
pel of speech for the deaf all over the 
country, and has furthered the training 
of teachers, who, by results, have demon- 
strated what once was thought impossible 
by many—the education of the totally 
deaf child by speech, speech reading and 
writing. 

“IT miss from this audience many who 
were pioneers and leaders in that work: 
Dr. Bell, Dr. Yale, Dr. Crouter, Dr. 
Goodwin, Dr. Booth, Miss Fuller, Miss 
Adams, Miss McCowen. They have all 
left us, but, as Dr. Gruver said, their 
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spirit is with us tonight. Dr. Gruver, 
Miss Leonard, Dr. Taylor and I form 
the link between the past and the present. 

“I think you of the new era have a 
wonderful aid in teaching speech—the 
many improved hearing aids that are 
available to you now—but do not over- 
look the necessity for the very careful 
articulation teaching that we of the old 
school were taught to give. Indeed, I 
think it would be a good idea if articula- 
tion teaching were made a part of the 
curriculum of schools for the hearing, 
and the Yale charts a required text. 

“In my half century of work, I served 
as teacher, as supervising teacher, as 
principal and superintendent, so I know 
something of the problems of you all; 
and I know a great deal about the prob- 
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lems of the adult hard of hearing. | 
shall enjoy seeing the demonstration 
work to be offered us from this fine 
school in Detroit which Dr. Van Adestine 
directs, and I shall note with interest the 
advance made since I| retired six years 
ago.” 

President Gruver asked if any in the 
room had attended the second meeting 
of the Association, which was the first 
program meeting, held at Lake George in 
1891. Mrs. Hurd remarked that she 
had attended the second program meeting 
in 1892. Dr. Gruver recalled that he had 
been at the meeting in Chautauqua in 
1894. 

After some general announcements, the 
meeting adjourned, and an informal re- 
ception followed. 





So long as we insist that we are right there can be no one to 


guide us, and we can never pass from one plane to another. 


If we ad- 





mit that we are “miserable sinners,” that our own work is far short of 
what it should be, we at once place ourselves in the attitude of learners. 
Then wherever we go we shall begin to see ways and means of improve- 
ment. When we really want persons to guide us, we are preparing for a 
new era in the education of the deaf. Then the guides will come. Already, 
unknown to us and even unknown to themselves, guides are preparing 
for their duties. 


Harris Taylor, Past President of the American Association, in 
the Volta Review, March, 1938. 
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Better Speech Throughout a School 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 28 
Jennie M. HENDERSON 


Principal of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, presiding 


Speech Contests 
By ENFIELD JOINER 
Former Principal, North Carolina School for the Deaf 


HEN Dr. Van Adestine asked me 
\\) if I would talk about speech tests, 
I decided to talk about what I 


had tried to do in the school with which 
I have been associated for the last fifteen 
years. I feel like the mountain preacher 
who was going to preach a sermon and 
was asked what his subject was. He said 
he did not have any “entitlement,” but he 
had a sermon. I was pleased to find 
that a title had already been given to 
the little talk I am going to make, and 
my talk, I hope, fits the “entitlement.” 

I think a test should do several things. 
It should sum up the main points of the 
work that has been taught; it should 
show both what has been taught and 
what has been learned; and in certain 
subjects, for instance, in English, in 
speech, in mathematics, a test should show 
the child is able to apply what he has 
been taught. 

Of course, I have always, both as a 
teacher and as a supervising principal, 
This was the kind 


given tests in speech. 
For want of 


of test that I used to give. 
a better name we will call it a perform- 
ance test. I wrote on the slate in groups 
certain elements, combinations, words, 
phrases and sentences with which the 
children were familiar, and also certain 
words and phrases with which they were 
not familiar. Each child read this test 
from sight and without any practice. The 
test was graded according to opinion. I 
usually decided whether each child be- 
longed in the excellent, the good, the 
average, the fair, the poor class, and | 
gave him the mark I thought he ought 


to have, comparing him with other chil- 
dren in the class, usually with the best 
ones. 

Some years ago I became convinced 
that much of the work that we were 
doing in speech—I am talking about my 
own work-—had been rather haphazard. 
In the first several years, in the primary 
department, we had a very definite out- 
line which we covered thoroughly. After 
that we somehow seemed to jump up 
and down, or walk around in circles, and 
I soon felt this kind of test that I have 
spoken of showed up that weakness. For 
instance, the children of the middle school 
did just about as well as, and sometimes 
better than, the children in the upper 
school. I felt that we were not going 
forward, we were not covering ground; 
and I began to wonder what we could 
do about it. 


InteHigibility—the Supreme Test 


The supreme test of any deaf child's 
speech is its intelligibility, its practical 
use to him in his daily life, so we began 
giving intelligibility tests every month. 
They were given in this way: I wrote 
five sentences for each child in a class. 
(Our classes usually have nine, ten or 
eleven pupils.) Then the teacher wrote 
five sentences; that made about one hun- 
dred different sentences in all. The child 
sat between the teacher and me. I heard 
the teacher’s sentences as the child read 
them, the teacher heard mine, and _ then 
whether the child made mistakes or not— 
and he did, of course—those mistakes 
were not counted if we understood what 


he said. 
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The verdict was often, “You get 100 per 
cent for intelligibility.” We found that 
the children became very much encour- 
aged, for here was proof that they could 
be understood. The sentences were writ- 
ten according to the language ability of 
the class; they were sentences that the 
child might say to you or that you might 
say to him if he met you anywhere. 

Several things showed up. One was 
that the chief cause of unintelligibility 
was not bad vowels; it was not bad con- 
sonants; it was not bad combinations; it 
was not any of the usual faults. What 
caused the trouble was the leaving out 
and slurring over of certain sounds and 
syllables. 

We gave these tests month after month 
for several years before we felt that we 
had reached a conclusion. The conclu- 
sion was that the words the children 
used most often, the words they were 
most familiar with, were the ones on 
which I had fallen down. They could 
tell me something about Princess Juliana 
or Princess Elizabeth, or something not 
at all connected with everyday life, and 
that was all right, that went across; but 
when they began to tell me about “ba’- 
ball,” I failed to understand. “Basketball” 
I have corrected thousands of times. We 
saw that we had to keep right on the job 
every single minute and not let imperfect 
speech pass by in daily conversation and 
daily recitation. 


Written Speech Tests 


Following these tests, we began to won- 
der how we could help the child correct 
himself and think for himself, so we 
evolved what we called “written speech.” 
Written tests showed just how thorough 
the children in the middle and upper 
schools were, how much they remembered 
of what had been drilled into them and 
whether the foundation had been firm. 
You know, foundations sometimes give 
way even when good—there are such 
little things as termites eating out the 
wood, and other causes. 

So one day we gave every child in the 
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upper and middle school papers and said, 
“Write the Northampton Charts.” I was 
simply bowled over when I found how 
many mistakes the children made, how 
they did not have the secondary spellings 
in order, how they would leave off little 
marks which should have meant something 
to them. I admit, too, that some of our 
teachers had to say, “Where is the 
chart?” when they began to correct. We 
went right back to review, and we re- 
alized that in order to improve the speech 
in the upper grades we had to have a 
definite objective. 


A Seven Year Plan 


You may shoot at the moon forever with 
ineffectual arrows, and that was what we 
had been doing. We began to try to 
work out a seven-year instructional plan, 
allotting so much work to be done in 
one year, so much the next, and so on. 
We gave some preliminary tests and 
found that the children whose speech 
was the most intelligible, the most accu- 
rate on the first test, which we called 
the accuracy or achievement test, also 
made the best marks in the tests of 
“written speech.” Whether it was be- 
cause they spoke the word better that 
they were able to analyze, or whether 
it was a synthetic process and they built 
up the word that they spoke because 
they understood how it was made and 
all about it, | don’t know. We began 
having the children apply the charts, 
marking consonants for breath or voice, 
marking silent letters, dividing words into 
syllables, etc. We gave them simple rules 
and keys, so that they could place the 
accent mark where it belonged. We 
found they loved the work, and all along 
the line the speech began to improve. 

Last February, on intelligibility tests, 
something like 3,000 sentences were read. 
We had come to the point where repeti- 
tion was not necessary. Often, formerly, 
we had allowed one repetition. This time 
I think we had between 20 and 25 repe- 
titions out of 3,000 sentences. The school, 
up through the senior class, from and 
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including the second grade, ranked 98.2 
on intelligibility. 

Now, of course, that is misleading, be- 
cause the speech was not so good as 
that grade would indicate. In the be- 
ginning, we had begun to give the chil- 
dren a speech mark, which was an aver- 
age of the three marks on the three tests 
for accuracy, intelligibility, and written 
speech; but we felt that was not quite 
right. The children did so well on the 
written speech and on the intelligibility 
tests that it was misleading to give them 
as high a mark as that average came 
to be. Of late years, we have given each 
child only the mark for what we thought 
his speech was worth. 


The Children Become Speech 
Conscious 


We found that the results of giving 
tests were as follows: the teachers and 
the children became much more speech 
conscious. The teachers began to hear 
speech. The children began to improve 
in speech, and as they improved they 
were much encouraged. It pleased them 
when they found I could understand every- 
thing they said. Of course, it did not 
please me when they left off an s and 
gave imperfect vowels, but they learned 
that they could be understood and that 
made them more eager to use their speech. 

It is true, their listeners were trained 
teachers of the deaf, accustomed to their 
speech; but pretty soon we found that 
visitors to the school understood the chil- 
dren more easily, and we found, too, that 
the children loved the tests, which helped 
to clarify and to classify what they had 
been taught. They took, as it were, a 
scientific interest in the study of words. 
This interest made a new word not a 
mere jumble of letters, but something 
to be analyzed and used. When you have 
used a word three times it becormes your 
own. We felt that these tests not only 
improved the speech, but improved the 
language also. 

In closing, I want to give testimony to 
the faith that is in me. Each year that 
I have taught I have come to feel more 
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strongly that every deaf child should be 
given speech and should be taught by 
speech and through speech. I want to 
tell you a true story. 


He Wanted to Learn to Speak 


Some years ago we had a boy named 
William Little. We had William, but 
William had absolutely nothing. He was 
extremely slow; his speech was terrible; 
his mother was feeble-minded; his father 
was dead; he had no home; the county 
furnished his clothes. Year after year, 
William repeated and repeated and re- 
peated. He did not seem to get any- 
where at all, and finally we decided that 
William had better concentrate on lan- 
guage, on reading, writing and arithmetic, 
so he was transferred to one of our two 
silent classes. 

William was pathetic and apathetic; he 
did not seem to care at all where he was 
placed; and that was a great relief to me. 


Several months after this transfer was 
made, I happened to go into a classroom 
and pick up a letter that another boy was 
writing; and I read these sentences: 

“Yesterday afternoon after school | 
taught William Little. He told me he 
would give me four fishhooks if I would 
teach him to talk.” 

Now that was the William Little who 
did not own a postage stamp. The four 
fish hooks represented all his worldly 
wealth, and he was willing to give them 
all to learn to say a few words. 

It touched me very deeply, and_ those 
fishhooks paid for a lesson for me, too. 
I realized as never before how much the 
deaf child wants to talk. You may get 
discouraged at his carelessness, you may 
sometimes be discouraged at his attitude 
toward speech, and you may be tempted 
to believe the theorists who say _ that 
there is danger in repression and in fore- 
ing a child to talk when he does not 
want to; but in the bottom of his heart 
every deaf child wants speech. I feel 
that we shall help him find his place in 
the world by helping him get better speech 
and more speech. 
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Oral English 


By Mivtprep A. Gront* 
Principal, Lexington School jor the Deaf, New York City 


ticle for the Votta Review (No- 

vember, 1934) on the same subject 
as that assigned to me for this meeting to- 
day, but with the accent on English. Now 
I shall attempt to give my ideas on the 
identically named topic, but with the ac- 
cent on Oral. It is impossible to separate 
the two sides of the question, for they in- 
evitably overlap from the start. 


G tie fo years ago I wrote an ar- 


A Time for Informal Conversation 


We started definite work on a daily oral 
English period in the Lexington School 
because we wished to help the children 
talk a little more naturally and sponta- 
neously without too great labor and too 
much dependence upon the teacher. It 
was felt that the deaf child would use 
his speech more if he had a definite time 
for informal conversation about a topic 
with which he was familiar and for which 
he had the necessary language. Trying to 
think of the language construction and 
the enunciation at the same time is one 
of the reasons for faulty, halting speech 
and indeed lack of speech, on the part of 
our deaf children. 

Any teacher will admit that it is diffi- 
cult to make the deaf child use the speech 
and language he has been taught—particu- 
larly in the primary and lower interme- 
diate grades. This is not to be wondered 
at since the child has two great prob- 
lems; one of speech and the other of 
language. Even the hearing child has 
obstacles along this line, for he quite 
often stutters, stammers and speaks hesi- 
tatingly when asked to talk before his 
class. It takes two things to make a 
child an easy speaker, confidence and 
practice. Our deaf children must have 
both before they can use the speech taught 
in formal classroom procedure. 


—. 





*Miss Groht not~ being present, her paper was 
read by Mrs. Lucille Baker, of the Detroit Day School. 


Eliminating Written Elements 


About three years ago, Mrs. Wheeler, 
who has directed the speech work of the 
Lexington School for several years, de- 
cided to try the experiment of eliminat- 
ing all written elements in the beginning 
class. The experiment has been decidedly 
worthwhile, which fact has been attested 
many times when interested visitors have 
watched and listened to the speech work 
in our “baby” class. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s reasons for this method 
are the following: 

First, the child has only to imitate the 
teacher’s positions, movements and vibra- 
tion in face and head. He is not dis- 
tracted from oral practice by trying to 
connect the written form with the spoken 
form. All speech is imitation. 

Secondly, this approach to the acquisi- 
tion of speech tends to make the first two 
years in school similar to the first three 
or four years in the life of a hearing 
child, years when he, too, is learning to 
talk. The deaf child must learn to imi- 
tate speech through his visual and tactile 
senses while the hearing child imitates 
speech through his sense of hearing. 

Thirdly, by eliminating the written ele- 
ments with the beginners, we make things 
a little easier for the youngsters. Their 
intellectual progress is not delayed, be- 
cause they receive understanding of lan- 
guage through silent reading which is 
begun at once. They learn the words 
used in reading as pictures and not as 
made up of separate elements. At best, 
speech is difficult enough for the deaf 
child and the teaching of it should be 
simplified as much as possible if we are 
to succeed in getting good spoken lan- 
guage from him. 

The three divisions of the speech work 
of the beginning classes at the Lexington 
School, as worked out by Mrs. Wheeler, 
are: 
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1. Imitation, which calls for exactness, 
promptness and concentration. 

2. Tongue gymnastics. 

3. Voice exercises. 

The successful teaching of speech to a 
deaf child depends upon a great many 
factors, the first and foremost of which 
might be said to be teaching the child 
to imitate movements exactly and quickly; 
being certain to get exactness and not a 
slovenly, slipshod sliding towards a move- 
ment. For this, the teacher should be- 
gin with large movements of body, arms, 
feet, hands, head and fingers. The child 
must concentrate and think quickly to 
follow the teacher's movements; nodding 
head forward or backward, clasping fin- 
gers, or clasping palms of hand, spread- 
ing all fingers and thumb or just fingers 
with thumb held against palm. Learning 
to imitate these movements correctly helps 
train the children to imitate speech move- 
ments later. 


Importance of Tongue Gymnastics 


A great many teachers of beginning 
classes think that supervising teachers 
put “tongue gymnastics” in the daily pro- 
gram because they look well or fill the 
program, and unfortunately many teach- 
ers neglect this foundation work. All 
teachers of speech should realize that 
muscular control of the tongue is es- 
sential. How can a child take positions 
for vowels and consonants unless he is 
able to widen or narrow his tongue au- 
tomatically, hold it perfectly still, raise 
the top, back or tip as needed? This 
ability is essential to the deaf child be- 
cause he has to imitate through his eyes 
what the hearing child does through his 
ears. At least five minutes of every hour 
should be given to tongue gymnastics, 
and if the teacher chooses, it can be made 
an interesting work to the child, not 
drudgery. 


Begin Voice Exercise Early 


Voice exercises should be begun at 
once and should not be confused with 
articulation teaching. Tongue gymnastics 
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and voice exercises are preparatory work 
for speech teaching. Too much stress 
cannot be placed upon this! Why try to 
teach a ¢ until the child can hold the point 
of his tongue against the upper gum, or 
k unless he can raise the back of the 
tongue and not open his mouth like a 
cave? Voice work should begin with 
play; laughing, crying or any natural 
sounds the child may make. At the first 
sound try to make the child conscious 
of the vibration in his face and throat. 
Get him to repeat the sound if possible. 
Laughing relaxes all muscles and makes 
the child happy, so getting him to laugh 
will prove helpful. 


Concentrate on Vibration 


From the beginning give quick, crisp 
voice work and never drawl or drag it 
out. Concentrate on vibration, too. We 
have found at our school that the Alcorn 
method for both voice and lip reading 
gives marvelous results along this line. 
Training the tactile sense is most im- 
portant, for a deaf child must substitute 
sight and feeling for his hearing, and 
until he acquires the feeling of voice 
sounds he will not produce them freely 
and naturally. 

Ability to use English orally begins, 
then, the moment the child enters school. 
His success in later years, when he has 
language, depends upon the kind of teach- 
ing he had in the early, formative years. 
Younger children must be encouraged to 
talk and must be trained to do so with 
ease. The teaching of speech should be 
done always in an atmosphere of serenity 
and pleasantness, the teacher always in a 
relaxed and agreeable frame of mind, ap- 
proaching her work with the same men- 
tal attitude as that which we know is 
absolutely necessary for the deaf child 
to maintain if he is to speak in a smooth, 
clear, unrestricted tone. We must make 
the Oral English of our classrooms as 
natural, spontaneous, happy and _ enter- 
taining as we can if our deaf pupils are 
to profit from it and make use of it all 
through their lives. 
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Speech Developed Through Vibration 


By Kate Acorn, Maine School for the Deaf 


human being, but whether the deaf 

child is to claim his inheritance lies 
in his hands and in the untiring efforts 
of his teacher. The art of teaching 
speech is a most contradictory one. Speech 
is one of the most difficult, discouraging, 
interesting and fascinating subjects taught 
in our profession and is ever a center of 
argument and discussion. Teachers of 
corrective speech have attempted to come 
to our rescue, only to find that methods 
that have been successful with the hearing 
child fail to bring the desired results 
with deaf children. Great progress has 
been made along this line in the last 
few years, but the field is still an in- 
viting one. Knowing that teachers of 
the deaf always have an open mind and 
receptive ear for any suggestion for the 
betterment of the speech of the pupils 
entrusted to their care, it is with a spirit 
of helpfulness that we make our offering 
as one more step in the direction of better 
speech for these handicapped children. 

We make no rash claims for vibration, 
but we do feel that it is the closest ap- 
proach to normal speech for the deaf 
child that has yet been used. 

Once while doing supervisory work, I 
went into the classroom of a teacher of 
outstanding ability with the intention of 
suggesting that she use the tactile method 
with her class, and as a means of approach 
the question was asked if she had ever 
used the vibration method, to which she 
unhesitatingly replied that she had _al- 
ways used it. As the Tadoma method 
for teaching was then in its infancy, her 
reply puzzled me, for it meant either 
that the method had been more widely ad- 
vertised than we suspected or else she 
and I were using the same word from 
different viewpoints. Under such circum- 
stances it is sometimes better not to pur- 
sue the subject, so the matter was abruptly 
dropped. Some time afterward, when 


Sha is the birthright of every 


we were beginning to see results from 
such work done in other classes, this 
teacher one day said to me: 

“I’ve often wondered what you thought 
when I told you I taught by vibration. 
I have always had the child feel the 
vibration in the face when developing the 
vowels, but of the sense in which the 
word is now being used, I had no con- 
ception.” 

This little incident serves to demon- 
strate just how difficult it is to grasp the 
idea of how vibration is taught, unless 
one can see it developed step by step. For 
this reason I hesitated before consenting to 
write this paper. The vibration method 
is not a primary training for teaching 
hard of hearing pupils to use hearing 
aids, as some persons seem to think. It 
is the deaf child, not the partially deaf 
one, that reaps the benefits from it. 


Children Are Interested in Vibration 


Just what is vibration then and how 
is it of help? If you could visit the 
class room where children are being 
taught by this aid and see with what 
eagerness a little child pushes aside his 
beloved colors or other fascinating play- 
time things and rushes forward to put 
his hands on the teacher’s face, if you 
notice how interested children are in 
watching from their tables the child who 
is being taught, you would have the 
answer to the above question. The child 
seems to sense from the very first that 
this is a means to an end and that his 
finger tips must take the place of ears 
for him. 

In reference to the kinaesthetic sensa- 
tion, Seth and Guthrie, in Speech in 
Childhood, say: 

“The image of the movements of the 
lips and tongue may be so vivid as to 
lead to its actual occurrence. So far as 
they are appreciated, these sensations en- 
able us to distinguish the position and 
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movements of the different parts of the 
mechanism of articulation during speech.” 

Children usually make their initial ef- 
fort to talk when they are about a year 
old, but their speech is not strong, full, 
clear and fluent at first. The speech or- 
gans are formed and ready for use, but 
they are weak. . Authorities tell us that 
each particular sound has its own particu- 
lar pathway and before a brain connection 
is definitely formed the sound has to be 
repeated many, many times. “Constant 
repetition of the same stimulus with the 
same corresponding result forms a habit. 
Speech is a habit formed principally 
through our auditory impressions.” The 
hearing child thus by a continuous pro- 
cess of listening and comparing his own 
sound results with the sounds of others, 
gradually approaches nearer to correct- 
ness. So we endeavor through the tactile 
sense to give the deaf child a speech 
pattern of the desired sound, a realiza- 
tion of the muscular effort required to 
produce it, and thus bring to his mind 
a real substitute for the spoken word. 
We see the degree of his success from day 
to day, as his efforts continue. Through 
vibration, if used long enough, the deaf 
child, unaided, can maintain his standard 
of speech. 


The Small Deaf Child Has 


a Normal Voice 


As you know, the deaf child enters 
school with no conception of articulation, 
but when he laughs or cries he has sounds 
like those of his hearing brother. Thus 
far he has normal development, but 
normality usually stops here. The ques- 
tion naturally arises: why doesn’t he use 
those tones in his speaking voice? 

Teachers of the deaf, through their spe- 
cial training, have acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the physiology of speech 
production and the mechanism involved, 
but in her eagerness to make up to the 
retarded child his loss, the teacher thinks 
she is doing him a kindness by getting 
voice from him as soon as possible. She 
gets to work and is soon enthusiastic over 
the fact that her pupils have so many 
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vowels to their credit. Quite naturally, 
the tones thus thrust upon the child are 
most unnatural, often times constricted, 
harsh, too high, or otherwise disagreeable, 
In her great desire to be of help to these 
little unfortunate ones, she is further han- 
dicapping them with unpleasant voices 
that they will carry through life. Is it 
any wonder, under such conditions, that 
the speech of the deaf has met with so 
much adverse criticism? 


Tactile Training Should Precede 
Voice Training 

From the first day that the child en- 
ters school until he leaves it, it is our 
endeavor to saturate him with vibration, 
the results depending upon conditions pe- 
culiar to the school. As it is mostly in- 
dividual work, one can readily see how 
utterly impossible it is to accomplish 
the same satisfactory results with ten, 
twelve or more children, and in some in- 
stances with ungraded classes, as one 
would with an ideal class of seven. The 
breath consonants are taught as_ usual 
from the first week of school and as soon 
as a child learns to give a consonant 
it is written on the chart and he is taught 
to write it, but no combinations of con- 
sonants and vowels are given. Thus every 
written consonant and every spoken con- 
sonant has a meaning. We have found 
this te be quite helpful later on in speech- 
reading and reading. 

Voice, however, is not attempted until 
the child is thoroughly familiar with 
the tactile model of the teacher’s voice. 
This necessitates concentrating for three 
or four months on vibration and lip 
reading. If time would permit, a still 
longer period would possibly bring still 
better results. Necessarily, this makes 
the child several months later begin 
ning speech than by the former system 
of teaching, and oftentimes a teacher giv- 
ing this work for the first time gets im- 
patient. But after speech work is be- 
gun she finds that the child learns new 
words more rapidly, and by the end of 
the year he will have accomplished prac- 
tically the same amount of work; and she 
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will have as a reward much more pleasing 
voices and fluency far beyond that usu- 
ally attained by the first year child. 

A few days after school opens a visitor 
to the classroom probably will see a child 
with eyes closed and his hand on the 
teacher's cheek, with the tips of his 
fingers resting lightly just above the 
ear where the jaw hinges. The teacher 
gives the vowel oo, and when he opens 
his eyes she points to the position on the 
slate, where she has drawn a diagram 
of the lip position oo but she does not 
write the letters. 


Vowel Sounds Recognized by Touch 

Thus the child starts on his long, te- 
dious journey towards speech. Later, 
when he becomes familiar with the sound, 
which may be a matter of days or weeks, 
depending upon the child in question, 
the teacher begins to give the sound high 
and low, he pointing on the slate to the 
one given. After he has mastered this 
sound, the vowel ar is introduced. The 
mouth diagram ar is then written or 
drawn on the slate and the child endeav- 
ors to distinguish between the two sounds 
as the teacher speaks them. Just as soon 
as one vowel is learned, another is given, 
always using the mouth position diagram 
for each one. Step by step the chart is 
built up. Before the positions are drawn, 
the child watches in the mirror the mouth 
of the speaker as she repeats the vowel. 
We have the children spend a great deal 
of time during the first year watching 
in the mirror the movement of the teach- 
er’s lips and tongue. 

Quite often it happens that a child 
voluntarily gives voice before the trial 
three months is completed. If it is 
pleasant, we accept it and have him con- 
tinue to give it; if however, it is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, he is not again al- 
lowed to use it. At the end of three 
months, or longer, if the children are 
quite young or otherwise immature, each 
child is taken before the mirror and given 
the tongue and lip position to oo and 
allowed to say it. Some may not be good 
and will have to continue in the prepara- 
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tory stage a while longer. As soon as 
a child learns to say the vowel, both 
the vowel and its mouth diagram are 
placed in the proper position on the 
chart. There is really no cause for dis- 
couragement on the part of the teacher 
if it should require a longer period for 
some of the children, for some bright 
hearing children are slow about beginning 
to talk. 


Differentiating between Words 


The vowel development, however, is 
only one link in the chain of vibration. 
For teaching words, we usually begin 
with a cow and a top, for these two words 
neither feel alike nor look the same on 
the lips. The same procedure is followed 
as with the vowels. At first the child 
puts his hand on the teacher’s cheek and 
watches her face, while she speaks the 
words in a natural tone, free from undue 
emphasis or deliberation. The child at 
this stage of development is plastic and, 
like a sensitive wax disc, will be likely 
to reflect any overstrained sound in his 
own voice later on. Afterwards he shuts 
his eyes and tries to differentiate between 
the two objects. When he knows these 
two, a third object is added; but the 
teacher should not allow her ambition 
for him to forge ahead to hurry her too 
much, for he must know these two ob- 
jects beyond the shadow of a doubt be- 
fore another is added. It becomes easier 
for him after the first few words are 
mastered, and he soon begins to take pride 
in his list. As all vibration ‘work is 
individual work, we keep a chart or book 
with a record for each child. Some are 
more sensitive to the tactile sense than 
others, so while some children may have 
a long list of nouns to their credit, oth- 
ers may still be in the embryo stage. 
Often, however, a child who is classed as 
slow, will suddenly forge ahead in the 
race. 

Commands, calendar and number work 
are similarly developed. A list of the 
commands is kept, just as with the ob- 
jects, but later on when the child be- 
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gins to grasp the meaning of connected 
language we drop the regular vibration 
period for commands, and sentences are 
substituted. 


Vibration and Lip Reading Combined 


During the regular lip reading periods 
for the different subjects, one child has his 
hands on the teacher’s face, while another 
carries out the commands before the 
class. Lip reading necessarily proceeds 
much faster than vibration, so we take 
the class forward as a unit in lip read- 
ing, although the children do individual 
work in vibration. Each new word that 
is given in lip reading is given in vibra- 
tion, but the children are not required to 
remember it. Their little fingers soon 
become so sensitive to the muscular move- 
ments which accompany speech, that they 
can in a short while, without any special 
drill for it, readily read speech from the 
side of the face, the mouth of the speaker 
being entirely covered, or they can even 
understand what is said by watching the 
movements under the chin. 

Again I must stress the necessity for 
a thorough foundation, which means many 
discouraging days for the teacher. She 
will need to call upon all her patience, 
for the way forward demands intelligent 
reasoning and unswerving persistence. 


Sentences Given through Vibration 


As a preparation for teaching verbs and 
connected language, we begin sometimes, 
before a sentence is given, to feel the 
vibration for it. The teacher gives a com- 
mand to a child, then has him put his 
hand on her face as she says to him, 
“You fell.” (He has previously been 
taught the difference between the pro- 
nouns J and you.) The class at the same 
time gets the sentence through lip read- 
ing. Each child, however, is called for- 
ward and with his eyes closed holds his 
hand on the teacher’s face, as the teacher 
repeats, “A boy fell.” After the first 
few verbs are given thus the children are 
able to learn to speak the phrases as 
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soon as they learn them through lip read. 
ing. 

All children are restless and tire easily, 
but in the little deaf child this tendency 
is even more pronounced. He has been 
thrust abruptly into a new and strange 
environment and adapting himself to his 
surroundings is quite a strain on his 
nervous system. This is further compli- 
cated when he begins lip reading, which 
is at first bewildering to him. The fact 
that so many of the consonants resemble 
each other is a terrific tax even on the 
adult; but this is only one of the reasons 
why lip reading is a great strain on the 
child. Concentration is necessary to the 
foundation of accurate memory images, so 
speech formation, which is building new 
association traits, calls for mental effort. 


Competition Stimulates Interest 


When a child becomes tired, it is im- 
possible for him to pay attention, he be- 
comes nervous and, because of his limited 
power of control, his attention moves at 
the slightest stimulus. It is necessary to 
guard against this by letting the class 
have some recreational work at the tables 
during the vibration periods. We call one 
child at a time forward and work with 
him for a short time. Later on, we can 
cover more ground by taking two chil- 
dren; and still later, when the list of 
nouns'is of sufficient length to justify it, 
we have three children. While one child 
is pointing to the word in the lip read- 
ing list, the other two children get it 
through vibration, at the same time giv- 
ing the articulation. By this means a 
little competition is developed that stimu- 
lates interest and is in itself a_ strong 
factor in preventing fatigue and a great 
aid to concentration. 

As the vocabulary of the class increases, 
these periods for vibration can be spent 
most profitably by the children at the 
tables or desks, where they either do as- 
signed work in language or copy the va- 
rious classified charts. In this way prac- 
tically all the vocabulary is reviewed 
both orally and in the written form daily. 
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As vibration progresses, the children 
become more adept and can not only re- 
peat what is said by putting the hand 
on the cheek but can understand what 
is said when the hand is on the back of 
the neck or on the top of the teacher’s 
head. Some are naturally more proficient 
than others and can go a few steps further 
and, with their hands on a paper tube, 
can repeat the words the teacher speaks 
into it, or by putting their hands against 
the door can carry out the commands 
given by the teacher on the other side of 
the closed door. Others, by holding one 
side of a lap board while the speaker 
holds the other, can get simple sentences. 
Some children can tell what the teacher 
says when she is merely holding their 
hands. To me, the most remarkable thing 
of all is to see them understand short 
sentences by simply holding up their 
palms several inches from the teacher’s 
mouth. 


Children Develop Remarkable Ability 
to Comprehend 


After learning question forms, they are 
able to understand short stories and an- 
swer the usual questions. As accustomed 
as we are to working with these children, 
at times it seems incredible that they 
can get so much by the simple sense of 
touch. It makes us wonder to what ex- 
tent this faculty could be developed if 
we only had more time—for in this, as in 
every other subject taught, time is our 
crying need. 

No discussion of the development of 
speech is complete without reference to 
the training of the tongue, for control 
of the muscles of this organ for strength 
and flexibility are necessary, and our 
daily friend of old, tongue gymnastics, 
is never neglected. Good speech, too, re- 
quires proper breathing. It has been our 
experience that the easiest and most 
natural way to teach breathing is to have 
the child in a recumbent position, face up. 
This eliminates that error to which chil- 
dren are so prone, of lifting the should- 
ers. Recently we have been giving the 
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staccato breath, since we believe that, by 
a series of short breaths and by gradually 
increasing the count, one is enabled to 
fill the lungs more completely. 


Exercises for Correct Posture 


Throughout the day whenever an op- 
portunity presents itself, we give exercises 
for posture, finding this especially good 
whenever the attention begins to waver. 
Other simple preparatory aids to speech, 
such as trilling, stretching and yawning, 
are a part of every day’s program. 

I have attempted to give a brief out- 
line of the work and how it is carried 
on, but it is up to the individual teacher 
so to conserve her time as to get the 
most benefit from it. This requires fore- 
thought and systematic planning and one 
must learn through experience how to 
take advantage of every opportunity to 
give the child a little more practice 
in the art of voice production. 

We feel that vibration is a mental 
stimulus. Given under the direction of 
a trained and conscientious teacher, who 
is willing to spend time and effort in 
the cause, it may be used profitably 
through all the grades. Thus used, it 
should result in more intelligible speech, 
more fluency, better inflection and more 
voluntary language. 


Discussion 
In the discussion which followed Miss 


Alcorn’s talk, the question was asked: 

“Would there be profit in applying 
this method to older children who had 
not had this early training?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Alcorn. “We be- 
gin training the older children in the 
same way as we do the younger ones. 
We use the same charts and begin with 
the first two vowels, going on until they 
know the charts thoroughly. The train- 
ing is quite a help in correcting speech.” 

“Would you apply it anywhere through 
the grades?” 

Yes, anywhere through the grades.” 
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The Application of Recent Findings in the Field of 
Speech Correction 


By Greorce A. Kopp 


Assistant Professor, Special Education, Wayne University 


been assigned to discuss with you to- 

day. The recent findings in the field of 
speech correction are numerous. In many 
instances the true value of these contri- 
butions must await further research, and 
in other instances no amount of research 
will ever make some of them valuable. 
There has been a wholesome change of 
attitude in the field of speech correc- 
tion during the past few years. This at- 
titude has caused 


| is a challenging subject that I have 


ticing the art of teaching the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. This art can he 
no greater than the science upon which 
it is founded. The scientific researcher 
adds new facts to those already known. 
The classroom worker should be equipped 
to use every worthwhile discovery. There 
has developed in our field a large num- 
ber of interpreters of scientific knowl- 
edge who shuttle back and forth between 
the classroom and the laboratory, ped- 

dling and_ publiciz- 


us to question ev- HE classroom worker should ing that which they 


erything. Unfortu- 
nately, however, 
this has been mod- 
ified in some sec- 
tions to a habit of 
questioning every- 
thing but one’s own 
pet theory. We have 
been handicapped 
in the past by prej- 
udiced points of 


be equipped to use every worth- observe. It seems 


while discovery. There has de- 
veloped in our field a large num- 
ber of interpreters of scientific 
knowledge who shuttle back and 
forth between the classroom and the 
laboratory, peddling and publicizing 
that which they observe. It seems to 
me that we would all benefit if we 
could make more teachers research- 
ers, and more researchers teachers. 


to me that we would 
all benefit if we 
could make more 
teachers __research- 
ers, and more re- 
searchers _ teachers. 
This we have done 
in the speech cor- 
rection field and 
many advancements 





view and a warped 
philosophy. It is what I call flying 
blind with a low ceiling. I hope that 
this great association of teachers of 
speech to the deaf and hard of hearing 
has not been afflicted with members who 
insist that their school is the only en- 
lightened school, that their methods are 
the only methods, that they themselves 
are the only true champions of the cause. 
Such an attitude is the greatest deterrent 
to advancement that one could possibly 
have. A person with such convictions 
could listen to all the researchers in the 
world without benefit. For there can be 
no change in action until there is a change 
of attitude. If we continue to fly blind 
with a low ceiling, there can be little 
hope for improvement. 

Most of you are doers. You are prac- 


have been made, 
many old and long accepted beliefs have 
been proved to be false. Some of this 
work may be of great benefit to you. 
First, I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the recent contributions made 
by a group studying at the State Uni- 
versity of Louisiana and edited by Dr. 
Gray, of that school. These studies deal 
mostly with breathing and the various 
forms of force used in speaking. We 
have long believed that the respiratory 
mechanism, the stroke of breath, played 
an important role in producing the 
different forms of force. The newer 
evidence is opposed to such a concept 
and attention is given to the manner in 
which the breath pressure is released. 
A careful examination of these studies 
will pay you dividends, as I am sure 
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you all agree that the deaf speaker needs 
more variety in the use of force. 

The vibratory mechanism has been 
studied for many years. Little by little 
we are getting a more thorough under- 
standing of what takes place in_ the 
larynx when we speak. We have known 
for a long time that the vocal cords 
vibrate but how they vibrate was shown 
for the first time not long ago. One 
of the most important studies of the na- 
ture of the vocal cord vibration was 
made by Dr. Paul Moore, of Northwest- 
ern University. It was published last 
year in the Quarterly Journal of Speech 
for December, 1937. I mention this 
work because I firmly believe that more 
attention should be given to the region 
of the larynx in the tactile training of 
the deaf. The vibrations are greater in 
this region than in the cheeks and [| 
suggest that more consideration be given 
to it. 


General Findings in Speech Correc- 
tion Apply to the Deaf 


The voices of the deaf, generally 
speaking, are greatly inferior to the 
voices of normal speakers. Here again 
the findings in speech correction may 
well be studied and used. The manual, 
“Voice Improvement,” by Lincoln Holmes, 
is an excellent piece of work. G. Oscar 
Russell has also contributed several im- 
portant studies in this regard. The voice 
reflects mental, emotional, and physical 
states of being. This is possible be- 
cause the intrinsic and extrinsic muscles 
of the larynx and other oral muscula- 
ture are subject to control through the 
central nervous system and the auto- 
An_understand- 
ing of these facts has caused us to ex- 
amine more carefully the emotional and 
psychological background of those af- 
flicted with defects of voice. Vocal drills 
are frequently a waste of time and ef- 
fort and are often entirely unnecessary 
in working with certain defective voices. 
But for the deaf, it seems to me that 
a more specific recording and study of 


matic nervous system. 
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the movements of the larynx and the 
hyoid bone would result in a more 
standardized approach to improving vo- 
cal quality, pitch, time, and force. 


The Kinaesthetic Sense Plays an 
Important Part in Speech 


The articulatory phase of the oral mech- 
anism is the one which you have worked 
with the most. The movements of the 
lips, tongue, and jaw have been empha- 
sized. But unless you have studied pho- 
netics within the last three or four years 
you will be surprised to hear that prac- 
tically all of our vowels have become 
glides and that the kinesthetic sense plays 
an important part in speech and its devel- 
opment. Claude Kantner, of Louisiana 
State University, wrote his doctorate the- 
sis upon this subject, at the University 
of Wisconsin. Since his study was 
published, Dr. Kenyon has revised his 
book, “American Pronunciation,” and 
other phoneticians have become glide 
conscious. The logic back of the glide 
concept is that you can’t make a pure 
vowel in an oral cavity that is changing 
in shape by the continuous opening and 
closing of the mouth. Jack C. Cotton, 
writing in the Speech Monographs, 1937, 
states that, “We are not justified in clas- 
sifying vowels according to tongue posi- 
tion such as is attempted in various 
vowel triangle schemes.” I do not agree 
with Cotton, but that merely shows the 
tendency today to question everything. 

These are only a few of many contribu- 
tions that have been made. In speech 
correction we have learned from such 
studies that a complete diagnosis is es- 
sential before any therapies are instituted. 
We have taken anatomy, physiology, neu- 
rology, pathology, endocrinology, and 
biochemistry for what they are, scientific 
facts and theories pertaining to the hu- 
man body. We reason that the knowl- 
edge of these subjects is just as im- 
portant in education as it is in medicine. 
It doesn’t help the teacher very much 
to have a doctor tell her that John stut- 
ters or that Pete is deaf. We need more 
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specific knowledge of what to do in the 
educational process that will give John 
or Pete a better chance to live a happy 
and useful life. This is our respon- 
sibility after the doctor has done all he 
can. A thorough examination from the 
educationist’s point of view is impera- 
tive. I wonder if in the field of teach- 
ing the deaf to speak we haven't wasted a 
great deal of time and energy in trying 
to educate through the ear. We all grant 
the value of the better mechanical aids 
for some children. But we make the 
mistake of applying them to all chil- 
dren. There are so many that can learn 
only when a more normal sense is used. 
Do we examine the ability of the deaf 
child to receive sensations through other 
sensory receptors? Do we know what 
these other sensory receptors are and what 
they offer? You use the cutaneous 
sense of touch in the better schools, but 
do you know that R. M. Bellows, writing 
in the Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1936, reports that the cutaneous 
sensation has a quantitative pattern? The 
frequency, intensity, and duration of the 
sensation can be quantitatively analyzed. 
How many of you, as you stimulate the 
back of a child’s hand by emitting the 
sound against it, put out the same amount 
of breath, use the same degree of force, 
hold the hand the same distance from 
your mouth each time you make a given 
sound? If you do not have this technique 
standardized, think of the confusion you 
create in the mind of the pupil. Think 
of the possibilities it holds if we realize 
that we are stimulating receptors that are 
extremely sensitive to changes in fre- 
quency, intensity, and duration of the 
stimuli. 


A Study of Brain Waves 


Another interesting bit of research in 
the field of speech correction has been 
the study of brain waves undertaken at 
the University of Iowa. You have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to contribute to this 
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research. The alpha waves of deaf chil. 
dren, taken at regular intervals during 
the years they are learning to speak, 
would help clarify the statement that 
“we think because we speak.” 

I cannot close without mentioning one 
other study. Upton, M., and Holway, 
A. H., reporting on “The Psycho-physics 
of Hearing,” in the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 1937, found 
that differential sensitivity is greater for 
binaural than for monaural stimulation. 
If this is true, why should we have hear- 
ing tests using only one earphone and also 
hearing aids? Why can’t we demand two 
phones, so that the central ear can be used 
to a greater advantage? 


Think in Terms of Prevention 
As Well as of Correction 


In conclusion, I wish to give you an- 
other concept of this work in special edu- 
cation. My friends in other cities brag 
of their bigger and better speech correc- 
tion departments. They take pride in 
adding more and more people to their 
staffs. Maybe some of you have been 
proud to add more teachers to your staffs 
and more buildings to your institutions. 
I personally feel that the emphasis is mis- 
placed. Why should we think only of 
correction? Why not proper education in 
the first place as a preventive? Eliminate 
the defective by correct education rather 
than reeducation. Your problem in teach- 
ing the deaf is different, yet I cannot help 
but feel that the goal should be to re- 
habilitate the child as soon as possible 
and that his admission to and advance- 
ment in the public school, his return to 
society as a happy, useful citizen is the 
true measure of your efficiency and great- 
ness. I cannot help but believe that if we 
concentrate on methods and techniques of 
teaching through the normal sensory re- 
ceptors that the deaf child possesses, rather 
than attempting to use the impaired sense 
organ, the ear, we will make greater 
progress, in less time. 
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Temporomandibular Pathology 


By J. KennetH Lyons, D.D.S., 
Jackson, Michigan 


HE history of early dentistry records 
ik fact that the profession was prac- 

ticed by the jack of all trades. The 
village blacksmith spent a good deal of his 
time filling teeth and pulling them. In those 
times they were concerned with only one 
tooth at a time. And it has not been so 
long since the modern dentist began to 
concern himself with more than the indi- 
vidual tooth and its supporting tissue. A 
change in point of view and practice has 
taken place. More and more, dentists are 
broadening their vision and realizing that 
the mere placing of a filling in a tooth, 
replacing a lost tooth or teeth with a 
bridge or partial denture does not accom- 
plish all the services of which dentistry 
is capable. We realize now that the mas- 
ticatory apparatus is merely a part of the 
great system of the body, the function of 
which has a great influence on the work- 
ings of the associated parts of the body. 
This paper will deal with the mechanism 
of mastication in relation to the hearing 
apparatus. 


Normal Functioning of Joint 
Depends on Posterior Teeth 


We will start with a study of the tem- 
poromandibular joint. This joint is lo- 
cated in front of the middle ear and is in 
function when the jaw is opened and 
closed. The normal functioning of this 
joint depends entirely on the presence of 
posterior teeth in the mouth. The normal 
vertical dimension or the relation of the 
posterior angle of the mandible to the 
skull is determined by a measurement be- 
tween the angle of the jaw and the su- 
perior wall of the fossa of the joint. This 
vertical dimension is governed or limited 
by the presence of posterior teeth in the 
mouth. If the posterior teeth are in the 
normal position in the mouth, if they have 
not been worn down or lost, the vertical 
dimension is normal. Likewise the con- 
dyle is in the proper position. 


The vertical dimension is decreased in 
patients who have lost posterior teeth or 
whose teeth have been worn down. The 
same condition exists in patients wearing 
dental plates, in instances where the bone 
has resorbed under the plates. When the 
vertical dimension is decreased, the force 
of mastication is referred to the temporo- 
mandibular joint, with the muscles and 
ligaments acting in the manner of rubber 
bands to cause the head of the condyle to 
pound against the fossa. This pounding 
causes a wearing out of the structure of 
the joint and the body builds up a de- 
fense against it. Remember that the mid- 
dle ear lies directly back of this fossa. In 
a posterior displacement of the condyle 
we therefore have it pounding against the 
middle ear. The natural reaction of the 
body against that or any other injury is 
a strengthening or building up of tissue 
to resist the injury. In this case the mu- 
cous lining of the middle ear becomes 
thickened; new bone is deposited. This 
causes loss of function of the tissue, and 
loss of hearing. 


Eustachian Tube Is Affected 


We now come to the second damage 
that occurs with the loss of vertical di- 
The eustachian tube lies in the 
tissue just inside of the condyles. Its 
functioning depends on the normal condi- 
tion of the tissue surrounding it. The 
tube is opened by the levator palatine 
muscle when we swallow. When the ver- 
tical dimension is decreased, this muscle 
is shortened and fails to open the tube. 
I will demonstrate this point by having 
you consider this example of pulling 
force. Using a rubber band as a lever 
attached to any object, exert a pulling 
force on one end of the band and that 
force will be transmitted to the other end. 
But shorten the band and exert the same 
energy, and it will return to its proper 
length before transmitting any pulling 


mension. 
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force on the other end. The levator pala- 
tine muscle operates in just about the 
same manner. 

The palatine muscles are skeletal mus- 
cles and are supplied by cranial nerves; 
in other words, operate voluntarily or are 
under the control of the will. These dif- 
fer from the muscles in other parts of the 
body which are operated by impulses 
generated by the contents of the body with 
which they are associated. 

In addition to the fact that the tube 
fails to open because the muscles do not 
function, we find the other muscles and 
tissues bulging against the tube to help 
keep it closed. With the decreased ver- 
tical dimension, the tongue and other ad- 
jacent tissues are required to function in 
a decreased space and their movement is 
more or less uncontrolled. The opening 
of the tube lies in very soft, pliable tissue. 
It can be mistreated easily. 


Balanced Atmospheric Pressure 
Important 


An important factor in hearing acuity 
is that of a balanced atmospheric pres- 
sure on each side of the ear drum; and 
that pressure cannot be balanced when the 
tube remains closed. When the eustachian 
tube is closed it is not allowed to flush 
out the secretions and change the air. The 
oxygen in the retained air is absorbed by 
the blood in the surrounding tissue. A 
partial vacuum or negative pressure re- 
sults. The retained secretions undergo de- 
composition and irritate the mucous mem- 
brane. The resulting inflammation in- 
duces over-nutrition; the mucous mem- 
brane becomes thickened. The secretions 
are not only retained in excessive quan- 
tity but changed in character. The ca- 
tarrh increases the pressure, and the mem- 
brane is thickened. This condition tends 
to unbalance the normal tension existing 
between the tympanic membrane and 
other functioning parts of the middle ear. 
Improper tension between these parts of 
the conductive apparatus produces tinnitus 
and deafness. 

I should like to point out the fallacy 
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in a frequently made statement. We often 
hear people who are losing the sense of 
hearing say that it is because they are get- 
ting old, or that it is a natural thing to 
expect from middle age on. There is no 
scientific foundation for such a statement. 
The hearing apparatus will not wear out 
any more than a hand or an arm will 
wear out. There must be a cause. Dis- 
ease or trauma must set up a pathologic 
condition. 


Cases of Conductive Deafness 
May Be Improved 


In the treatment of deafness, we must 
of course carefully differentiate our cases. 
At the present time we do not believe that 
we can be of any assistance in nerve deaf- 
ness. That is another problem for us to 
solve. In cases of conductive deafness we 
have made strides. I recall one patient 
with a combination nerve and conductive 
deafness. The conductive deafness was the 
only part of it that really bothered the 
patient. She had had the nerve situation 
for many years because of a degenerative 
and inherited disease. I saw her first just 
a little over a year ago and she was just 
about insane from pain. She had a ca- 
tarrhal middle ear with a slight involve- 
ment of the mastoid sinus. The only rea- 
son that the mastoid was not further 
involved was that she would have the mid- 
dle ear irrigated regularly. Her pain was 
terrific, and she had been trying to live 
through it for four years. Eight hours 
after reestablishing the vertical dimension 
and relocating the condyle, the eustachian 
tube opened by itself. Normal function 
was reestablished and the patient is today 
perfectly happy because the pain is gone. 

I have pointed out that the hearing ap- 
paratus does not wear out under normal 
conditions. As far as I have gone in this 
paper, I have discussed only proven facts, 
facts which I refused to accept without 
personally proving them in actual prac- 
tice. With your indulgence I should like, 
however, to spend a moment or two in 
discussing a theory which has not been 
proven. In a limited observation which 
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I have made of children afflicted with 
deafness, | have become convinced that at 
least some of the juvenile cases of deaf- 
ness are caused by an under development 
of the eustachian tube. It is absolutely 
within reason to assume that we can stim- 
ulate the development of the tube and 
relieve some of these cases early in life. 
To my knowledge not one single effort is 
being made along this theory among those 
who have been engaged in work on this 
subject. I have had this idea for some 
time and hope that I shall have the oppor- 
tunity to prove or disprove it in research 
work. I have given you the cause of 
catarrhal deafness —a blocked eustachian 
tube. Most of the children afflicted with 
deafness have catarrhal deafness. Is it 
too much then to expect that the child has 
a tube that is blocked because of under- 
development? 


Loss of Space within Oral Cavity 


With a shortening of the muscles of 
mastication we find a loss of space within 
the oral cavity. We find this to be a 
symptom of temporomandibular pathol- 
ogy. Patients complain of the tongue be- 
ing crowded, particularly when they lie 
down. We have cases reported in which 
the patient feels the necessity of sleeping 
in a semi-inclined position. In this type 
of case the throat muscles and the tongue 
rarely give the eustachian tube a chance 
to open. Inasmuch as the tongue plays 
such an important part in speech, the 
speech is greatly handicapped in_ these 
cases. 

Along with the crowded tongue in these 
instances, we usually find the teeth in ex- 
treme malocclusion, the latter being the 
causative factor for the crowded tongue. 
Speech is again given a handicap, as the 
already crowded tongue trips over mal- 
positioned teeth. The tongue itself readily 
adapts or adjusts itself to changes in the 
oral cavity, but the crowded tongue, com- 
bined with the lack of tonicity of the other 
muscles in the oral cavity, is handicapped 
in function, and as acuity in hearing de- 
pends upon the functioning of associated 
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parts, acuity in speech is affected by or 
dependent upon normality in the oral 
cavity. 

There is a great field for study of this 
situation in children. I have stated on 
numerous occasions my belief in the fact 
that some of the conductive deafness in 
children is caused by an underdevelop- 
ment. I realize that I can go off the deep 
end by getting into glandular medicine, 
but perhaps it can help us in our conclu- 
sions. We find many adults today defi- 
cient in thyroid and parathyroid function. 
Perhaps more children should be investi- 
gated in this field. It has been a recog- 
nized fact for years that lack of secretion 
of these glands delays the eruption of 
teeth, and may affect the actual formation 
or shape of the teeth. We have seen how 
the presence or absence of teeth affects 
the vertical dimensions. We believe that 
the timely eruption of teeth and the re- 
tention of those teeth influence the devel- 
opment of the eustachian tube and acuity 
of hearing and speech. 


Child’s Health Influenced by 
Condition of Teeth 


Why there should be less interest in 
deciduous teeth than in permanent ones is 
hard to understand. It used to be that 
we closed our eyes with the remark, “They 
are only temporary,” but that time is past. 
Today we recognize many ill effects of 
the neglect of children’s teeth. We rec- 
ognize more and more the necessity of 
stimulating normal eruption of teeth and 
their retention. The general health of the 
child is greatly influenced by the teeth. 
Personality is developed at an early age 
and -nice teeth have a great bearing on it. 
I have seen many children of the under- 
developed, undernourished type who have 
been radically improved in health and 
personality by a complete improvement 
of the oral condition. We know that a 
child is more receptive to training who is 
not handicapped by ill-health and a lack 
of self-confidence. 

The first requirement in a diagnosis of 
pathology is the study of the anatomy of 
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the area. We can study the joint with a 
special temporomandibular X-ray. We 
need to determine the actual excursion of 
the condyle when the patient opens and 
closes the mouth. We therefore must take 
the X-ray both in the closed and opened 
positions. This X-ray is the key to our 
diagnosis, and the latter cannot be made 
without it. It is also one of the most dif- 
ficult X-rays to take accurately. Many 
failures in diagnosis have been made be- 
cause the X-ray taken did not show the 
true situation. 


Hearing Sometimes Improved when 
Condition of Mouth Is Improved 


A study of the history of each case is 
of course necessary. The history will usu- 
ally reveal a progressive loss of hearing, 
which in most of the cases where we bring 
about an improvement has its inception 
shortly after the loss of important teeth 
or the insertion in the mouth of what I 
term an insufficient bridge or plate. Usu- 
ally, patients tell us that during damp 
weather or when they have a cold, their 
hearing is worse. This factor proves more 
conclusively that the eustachian tube is 
not functioning, and constitutes the cases 
that respond most quickly to our treat- 
ment. It will be necessary in making our 
differential diagnosis to determine the 
amount of damage that has been done. 

Our results should vary according to 
the damage. I used the word “should” 
because we have found exceptions to the 
rule. In one instance I am thinking of a 
case in which the loss of hearing had only 
a short start on us. We expected more 
results than we got. On the other hand, I 
recall one case that I had in Ann Arbor 
while I was doing some research work 
there. The patient had been hard of hear- 
ing for 2] years. We brought her hear- 
ing back to an amazing degree and in a 
matter of two weeks. It just happened to 
be a definite typical case of traumatic 
deafness. 

Joint pathology in the absence of symp- 
toms is a well recognized entity. This 
condition can progress until complete de- 
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struction of the cartilage has resulted with. 
out the patient’s being aware of any ab- 
normality. On the other hand, this same 
type of pathology can cause pain of dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity. We have two 
nerves closely associated with the joint, 
the auriculo temporal and the chorda 
tympani. 

In some cases of a decreased vertical 
dimension, particularly in those cases 
which are unilateral, we find that the tis- 
sue has been so ground away as to pro- 
duce a loose joint with considerable 
amount of trauma to the nerves. I re- 
cali one patient who came to me about a 
year ago. She had been a school teacher 
for a good many years, but had found it 
necessary to obtain a leave of absence a 
year previous to her visit to me. Her 
pain was so constant that she was com- 
pletely worn out. The treatment of her 
case consisted of a repositioning which 
was a complete success and she is back 
teaching today with no sign of pain. 

A recent report by Resch, of the Crile 
Clinic of Cleveland, states in summarizing 
hundreds of case histories that 50 out of 
every 100 individuals suffer demonstrable 
loss of vertical dimension with deficiency 
in masticatory function. Of these 50, 
more than one-half will exhibit abnor- 
mality of the temporomandibular joint to 
some degree, and of these, 14 will seek 
medical and dental relief. 


Re-establishing the Normal Position 
of the Lower Jaw 


Our treatment varies with the individual 
cases, but in all instances it consists of 
reestablishing the proper vertical dimen- 
sion or the proper relation between the 
upper and lower jaws. The lower jaw is 
attached to the head only by muscles and 
ligaments. In other words, it will func- 
tion in any position in which we place it. 
And as I mentioned earlier, its position 
is governed by the position of the teeth, 
whether those teeth are natural or arti- 
ficial. There is a normal position for it 
in regard to its opponent jaw. In every 
instance our treatment consists of reestab- 
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lishing that normal position. Automati- 
cally, then, we have caused the eustachian 


tube to be allowed to function normally. 


In instances where actual damage has 
been done to the middle ear by the pound- 
ing of the condyle against the bony wall, 
we have at least put an end to further 
damage, and we believe that the body will 
clean up the damage that has been done 
just as fast as it would cause the regenera- 
tion of any other tissue when the cause of 
degeneration is removed. 


Not a Cure-All for Deafness 


In conclusion, I will try to clear up one 
or two points that need emphasis. We do 
not claim this to be a cure-all for deaf- 
ness. Sometimes I feel as though my en- 
thusiasm may lead me to leave that im- 
pression with those who have heard me 
talk or have read of some of my work. 
As a matter of fact I have been guarded 
in my statements in each individual case 
that has come to my attention. Even in 
cases that I have been absolutely sure of 
I have not promised the patient much. 
When I started out in this work twelve 
years ago, I was just as uncertain about 
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the outcome as the patients who came to 
me. The work has been slow in develop- 
ing but the progress has been gratifying. 
The subject is gaining in importance in 
our profession, and at every dental con- 
vention it is gaining momentum. I concur 
in the opinion of leaders in both the 
medical and dental profession that it is 
one of the most important subjects before 
us today. Sceptics have held back our 
progress, but there isn’t a doubt in my 
mind that it is a good thing we have had 
so many sceptics in our ranks, because 
over-enthusiasm can make a racket out of 
any endeavor. 

We who have been active in this field of 
dentistry recognize that a lot of problems 
must be worked out. In a few scattered 
spots in the country, research is being 
done, but most of us are limited by hav- 
ing to make a living. We are, however, 
adding to our knowledge of the subject 
and are stimulated greatly by the interest 
that is being displayed on the part of the 
public. 





Chairman Henderson thanked the speak- 
ers, and the meeting adjourned at half- 
past twelve. 





He found that R’s lower jaw had been pulled out and then back in 





such a way at birth that the canals were closed. The sagging of certain 
muscles and over use of others had partially closed the openings in his 
nose (a cause for many colds, he said). The Eustachian tubes were closed. 
His lower teeth were almost as crooked as they were before they were 
straightened. The dentist made him a retention plate which he wears at 
night and at times during the day. We go back now and then to have the 
plate changed. Had R been ten years younger, he might have responded 
more easily. However, the canals are opened up, the nose is opening, also 
the Eustachian tubes. The shape of his face has changed, and his lower 
teeth are almost straight. The dentist says that when the bony connections 
are perfect, there will be bone conduction. The last audiogram showed 
bone conduction at one point, 30 on the 112 line. 


A mother in one of the Roundabout letters of the Volta Bu- 
reau’s correspondence club for parents. 
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Speech in the Lives of the Adult Deaf 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


A. C. MANNING 
Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Presiding 


bb HE question we are to discuss 
this afternoon is momentous,” 
said Mr. Manning. “Those of 
you who live in states where there is an 
oral atmosphere outside the school as 
well as in do not have the difficulty, 
perhaps, that some of us do. While the 
atmosphere in the school may be oral 
to a very large extent, it is not so easy to 
induce our youngsters to keep on using 
their speech after they leave school. 
“There is nothing in the whole program 
of education of the deaf more important 
than the question, ‘Just how much do our 
children talk after they leave school?’ If 
they do not talk orally, why is it? Is it 
due to the fact that their speech is poor 


that they lack confidence in themselves 
and in their speech, or is there some other 
reason? 

“If they do not use their speech, it 
seems to me we are responsible, and we 
should find out the difficulty and remedy 
it. I am convinced that if we gave our 
pupils better speech there would not be 
such rabid opposition on the part of the 
adult deaf in so many of the communities 
represented here. We are working hard, 
we are doing our best. But the pioneers 
in this work in America do not feel that 
the last word is spoken. They were broad- 
minded, they were open-minded, and if we 
do not produce better speech today than 
they did, they will be disappointed in us.” 





Speech in Securing 


and Holding a Job 


By O. FRANK CARPENTER 
Assistant Principal, Wilbur Wright High School, Detroit 


an assemblage of this kind to discuss 

anything that has to do with the educa- 
tion of the deaf. However, Miss Van Ades- 
tine has asked me to come and tell you 
something about the experiences that we 
have had in trade education and in assist- 
ing adults and young boys to secure jobs. 

This matter of training, re-training and 
rehabilitating people has been very inter- 
esting to us. We have, of course, normal 
youngsters 90% of the time, but we have 
never yet closed the door to any young 
person who came to us and who seemed 
capable of being trained. Regardless of 
his handicap, if we thought he had “what 
it took” to learn a trade of his choice, we 
accepted him, and we have been successful 
to a certain extent in selecting trades for 


| FEEL a rank amateur in coming into 


handicapped young people and _ helping 
them to get employmeni after they have 
been trained. 

I have in mind two boys who were sent 
to us by the State Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment. Both were about twenty or a little 
older, both of them deaf. All messages 
had to be given them through writing, or 
they had to be spoken to very carefully so 
they could read the lips. After we had 
spent half an hour or so with each of 
these boys, we felt that both of them could 
be trained to be good tool makers, com- 
petent machinists, and we put them in 
training in the machine shop. We thought 
there would be difficulty here because the 
boys could not hear the machines, and we 
thought they might be a little careless 
about their safety; but they were just the 
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reverse. They were probably the most 
careful individuals we ever had in the 
machine shop, and at the end of ten 
months we found they could operate prac- 
tically any machine in the shop. 

The two boys were mechanically mind- 
ed. They did very creditable mechanical 
drafting, and at the end of ten months 
they were able to figure and do all of the 
mathematics necessary to operate as ma- 
chinists. They were both placed in one 
shop. It was interesting to note that 
though they were at opposite ends of a 
long line of machines they never lost time 
going from one end to the other to talk 
to one another. They communicated very 
easily from one end to the other of the 
shop without leaving their machines, and 
this pleased the foremen. 

Neither of these young men was laid 
off during the depression or the more re- 
cent recession. Both are successful ma- 
chinists. Both are now married, and we 
feel that we did a creditable job with 
them, and made two good citizens out of 
two boys who were completely lost when 
they came to us at the trade school. 

We believe there are numerous instances 
like that, of young people who are not 
being trained for a specific job simply be- 
cause they have not been brought to the 
attention of the right person to give that 
training. Some of the boys who come to 
us have been wrongly counselled. Some 
have other handicaps besides deafness. We 
try to help all of these people and to give 
them some kind of training by which they 
may obtain and hold a job. We do not 
believe any person, handicapped or other- 
wise, is happy unless he has a job at 
which he is successful. 


Numerous Trades Open to the Deaf 


There are a number of trades that 
young people with a hearing loss might 
undertake. As a matter of fact, I do not 
know of very many where they would not 
fit in, except in trades where quick orders 
have to be given. In such cases I think 
it might be difficult, but most of the trades 
in the metal working industry, for in- 
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stance, all the drafting jobs, all the tool 
and die jobs, all the machine and machine 
repair jobs, are wide open so far as the 
individual’s lack of hearing is concerned, 

It is, of course, necessary to insist on 
normal intelligence. Given good intelli- 
gence, a loss of hearing or other slight 
handicap should not interfere with train- 
ing for some kind of trade. 

I am a trade school advocate, naturally, 
because that is my business, and I know 
that the openings in this field are many. 
We have trained a great many persons in 
one way or another who are now earning 
considerably more than some of us who 
are present here. We have put boys 
through school who are now in a fair way 
to be making $100 a week as skilled me- 
chanics. Yet we have been operating only 
nine years, and none of the boys we have 
trained is over thirty. 


The Metal Working Industries 


Let me cite a few statistics. In the metal 
working industries alone, in this area, 
there are about 66,000 skilled mechanics. 
These are the highly skilled people, who 
are capable of earning $1.25 to $1.75 an 
hour, or about $10 to $12.50 a day. Of 
this 66,000, a great many are past the age 
of forty—more than 70%. We lose 5% 
of that group every year through super- 
annuation, death, change of jobs, promo- 
tion, etc., leaving a shortage of about 
3,300. 

In Detroit, in order to graduate each 
year a sufficient number to fill the replace- 
ments, we would have to have in our trade 
schools more than 14,000 young people. 
If you take the census of the high schools, 
you will find that we train only about 
half that number of boys for all kinds of 
jobs. (I am talking only about boys be- 
cause I am familiar only with the boys’ 
angle.) 

Now, as we are always short of men to 
take the places of the drop-outs in the 
field of skilled mechanics, does it not 
stand to reason that we could readily ac- 
cept the applications of young people who 
are handicapped? And this is especially 
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true as regards the fields represented by 
the 66,000 workers, since none of these 
fields preclude a person handicapped by 
deafness. There is no question at all in 
our mind that young people with the right 
kind of background and with normal in- 
telligence, no matter how deaf they are, 
could easily be trained for one or more of 
the various jobs that are open in this in- 
dustry. And Detroit is only one place 
where such industrial opportunities are 
open. You, coming from all sections of 
the United States, might have to sell your 
vocational people the idea of training 
handicapped persons in the trade schools, 
but I do not believe a special training 
school is necessary. Deaf boys who have 
been through a program such as the De- 
troit schools offer could easily be trans- 
ferred to a regular trade school and pre- 
pared to qualify for a job. 


Opportunities in the Building Trades 


There are opportunities in the building 
trades, also. Lack of hearing is no handi- 
cap in constructing a house, wiring a 
house, or putting in plumbing. The only 
dificulty, probably, will be in getting the 
trade school to accept your candidate. 

Given normal intelligence in the candi- 
date, you can nearly always tell whether 
or not a boy has what it takes to do the 
job. If you believe in your heart that he 
can do the work, you should approach 
your nearest trade school and make ar- 
rangements for him to have an opportu- 
nity for training. From there on, | think 
you will find employers cooperative. They 
are always very glad—at least those whom 
I know are—to help in a situation like 
that, unless you override, and bear down 
on them too heavily. 

We have trained in the Wright School, 
during the past eight or nine years, up- 
wards of thirty young people who had a 
hearing handicap, and by far the majority 
are now holding jobs in Detroit. All of 
those we trained were very persistent. Not 
one of them quit before completing his 
training. Ali stuck right with us as long 
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as we wanted to work with them, and all 
did their best. 

It seems to me we have been concen- 
trating too much on the professional field. 
Only 6% of the gainfully employed in 
Detroit are working in the professions, 
and 48% are in the manufacturing field. 
Of course, we must keep that 6% of jobs 
filled with the highest quality of people; 
but it does not seem fair to train 85% of 
people for the 6% of jobs, and train only 
15% for the 48% of jobs. 

A job, after all, is important, especially 
in these days. It gives an individual self- 
esteem and self-respect. We shall have 
gone a long way in this country if we 
supply our young people with an oppor- 
tunity to go to work. 


Discussion 


Mr. Carpenter asked to be excused im- 
mediately after giving his talk, and Mr. 
Manning said: 

“We are very grateful to Mr. Carpen- 
ter, who took time out of a very busy day 
toward the end of school to come up and 
speak to us. I wish he had had time to 
wait until we asked him some questions. 
One that I should have liked to ask is how 
he communicates with these boys, by writ- 
ing or by speech; and how the employers 
communicate with them. Can Dr. Van 
Adestine answer that?” 

“I can answer it to some extent,” re- 
plied Dr. Van Adestine. “The boys who 
have been graduated from this school can 
speak and are lip readers. I have heard 
Mr. Carpenter mention especially the 
value of speech in the job. The boys are 
treated in a normal way. If one does not 
understand what is said to him, he takes 
the responsibility himself of finding out. 
I might illustrate this. 

“We sent two deaf boys to the Wilbur 
Wright School, of which Mr. Carpenter is 
assistant principal. One of the boys was 
totally deaf and the other had a little 
trained hearing. After the boys have been 
at the school a certain length of time, 
they are given part time work. The to- 
tally deaf boy, Tony, came to see me after 
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he had been at the school a while, and | 
asked him, 

“*How are you getting along?’ 

“ ‘Fine,’ said Tony. 

“*Are you having any difficulty in lip 
reading?’ 

“**No,’ he said, ‘I am a good lip reader.’ 
Which was true. 

“T learned that he had been put on part- 
time work at 30 cents an hour, but, not 
satisfied with this, he found a job for 
himself that paid 75 cents an hour, and 
had now left the school and was working 
steadily. I asked him if he had any girl 
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friends, and he replied ‘Plenty!’ 

“Do you belong to any clubs?’ 

“ “Oh yes, a couple of them.’ 

“What do you do?’ 

‘Oh, we dance and everything.’ 

““*Where did you learn to dance?’ 

“IT guess you know where!’ said Tony 
with a twinkle. 

“Tony is just one of the boys that went 
out from this school. He is a good lip 
reader and can speak very well. He is on 
his own, is earning a living and is saving 
money. He represents what can be done 
and what is being done.” 





Experience in 


Holding a Job 


By CATHERINE STEFFINS 
Graduate of the Detroit Day School 


went to the Detroit School for the 
Deaf, where I learned to talk and to 
lip-read. 

When I left school I did some home- 
work for a teacher who helped me to talk 
and use lip reading. 

I first started to work in a checkroom 
at the Statler Hotel and the Book Cadillac. 
They operated all the small checkrooms. 
I took over all of the checkrooms in less 
than a year’s time. 

My present job is at the Recreation 
Building and I have the concession of all 
the floors. I also take charge of the Bil- 
lard Theater. I’ve been doing this work 
for almost twenty years. I employ from 
fourteen to eighteen girls to assist me. At 
present four of these girls are totally deaf, 
but they speak and lip-read very well. 

I find that it is necessary for us to speak 
and read lips in meeting the public. This 
forces us to use all the language we have 
and to be watchful and to understand what 
is being said to us. We meet thousands of 
people each day who do not take us for 
deaf girls. Since we have been working 
in the public, we have been helped a lot 
and it makes us talk better to the public. 

We have a lot of well-known business 


| WAS born deaf. At the age of three | 


men in Detroit, and they love to talk to 
me and then they have confidence in deaf 
people. They think that the deaf people 
can understand by lip reading very well. 
They also help me look for jobs for the 
young deaf people. 

I go from factory to factory and meet 
the presidents of the companies. I take 
deaf people with me when they go for 
jobs. They all find the deaf people do 
very, very well. 

I help deaf people attain success by en- 
couraging them to converse with the pub- 
lic. Besides employing the deaf girls, I 
also do private teaching. 


Discussion 


Dr. Van Adestine remarked, “Some of 
you were interested when Mrs. Steffins 
made the remark that gentlemen like to 
talk to her. Some years ago, when she 
was a girl in the check room, I asked her 
if she were not afraid to go home. The 
hours at night were late. She said she 
was not, because in the same block where 
she lived there was a policeman who went 
off duty at a late hour at night, and he 
always called for her at the check room 
and saw that she got home safely. 
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“That was years ago. Catherine has 
since married a hearing man and is very 
active in the work for the deaf. Some 
years ago when I talked to her about her 
job—she does not call it a position—she 
was meeting 1,000 people a day. When 
she made a bid for the checking conces- 
sion on seven floors of the Recreation 
Building, she was successful against a man 
who was bidding for the same concession. 
I have not asked her lately what her sal- 
ary is, but some time ago it was greater 
than mine. 

“Catherine is an example of what a de- 
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termined, reliable deaf woman may do for 


herself. She does not apologize for being 
deaf. She fully justifies any effort that 


can be made to help the deaf help them- 
selves. 

“You will be interested to know that she 
is one of the first persons I have known 
who can understand over the telephone by 
putting the little finger on the diaphragm 
of the receiver. One day she talked to 
me over the telephone. I asked her where 
she was, thinking she was near at hand. 
To my great amazement, she was blocks 
away. 





Speech in the Home and in Social Contacts 


By Bessie N. LEonaRD 
First Vice President of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 


T is hardly to be expected that sugges- 
| tions which are really new may be 

made on the question of “Improving 
the Speech of the Deaf at Home and in 
Social Contacts,” but at least some of the 
following stand as tested and approved 
through long experience by those we de- 
sire to help. 

Letters were sent to a number of for- 
mer pupils asking if they would contribute 
such ideas and convictions concerning this 
subject as might have been formed during 
the years following their school days. 

In each reply emphasis was placed on 
the importance of association with hear- 
ing relatives, friends and acquaintances. 

The eagerness of one pupil, while still 
in school, to try out her speech and lip 
reading ability on strangers led her dur- 
ing waiks about town to ask directions to 
this or that street or building for the sole 
purpose of seeing if she could be under- 
stood and if she could in turn understand. 
As might be expected, this ambitious atti- 
tude carried on through high school and 
college (she is a graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke) and in later life has produced supe- 
rior results. 

Not only embracing but making oppor- 


tunities to meet people, to be friendly with 
them, to know them, to learn their views 
on current affairs, to be helpful in times 
of need, to become a member of local or- 
ganizations, Women’s Clubs, Men’s Clubs, 
Garden Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations 
if there are children—all these contacts 
may yield rich returns. And, not infre- 
quently, through them one comes in touch 
with those who are in need of information 
because of friends who have lost or are 
losing their hearing. Thus the benefits 
are two-fold. 

Several letters stress the value of read- 
ing. One says, “The more I read the more 
naturally I speak and the better lip reader 
I become. Many times I see words on 
peoples’ lips which I have never seen pro- 
nounced before, but I recognize them 
from having seen them in print. I believe 
that reading is one of the best ways of 
improving one’s speech in after school 
life.” 

Mention was made of the importance of 
religious interests, church connection and 
active cooperation with the many forms 
of welfare work in the community. Con- 
tinual use of the voice in speaking, and an 
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understanding with one’s family and 
friends that correction of pronunciation 
and help in modulation of voice will not 
only be welcomed, but is sincerely desired, 
are emphasized. Real or seeming slights 
or rebuffs must be accepted as all in the 
day’s work. These observations and sug- 
gestions may be taken at par, since they 
have been made by those who have expe- 
rienced adjustment to a world of hearing 
people. 

We are not unmindful that our boys 
and girls have great problems to face 
when they leave school. We know there 
are those who fail to meet them and that 
there are also varying degrees of success. 
A top and a bottom are found in every 
group, though the distinction is not al- 
ways more clearly grasped than in the 
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case of the boy whose father said, “Ned, 
why are you never at the top but always 
at the bottom of your class?” To which 
Ned replied, “It does not really matter, 
dad. We get the same instruction at both 
ends.” 

Advance in methods of teaching through 
research and other means and the increas- 
ing use of hearing aids during school and 
later years may be confidently expected to 
raise the general level of achievement, 
making possible less difficult adjustment 
in after school life. 

A more enlightened public is sadly 
needed concerning the potential contribu- 
tions which those who are deaf are able 
to make to society. Let us who know 
never fail in this, our duty of informing 
them. 





Speech in Social Life 


By Dana PETTIBONE KorTTs 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan 


HEN Miss Van Adestine asked me 
\V to talk to you today, I felt both 

honored and glad, because I owe 
a great deal to Miss Van Adestine. 

Naturally, in the twenty-four years 
since I lost my hearing, I have accumu- 
lated a great many ideas and convictions 
regarding the deaf and the deafened. You 
see, | make a distinction between these two 
just as Miss Van Adestine does, a distinc- 
tion that has to do with personality, men- 
tality and heredity. 

Before I begin, I feel I must say how 
truly I realize that comparatively few of 
the deaf people in the world today have 
been blessed with the natural disposition 
and with the unfailing help which have 
been mine through all the years. In the 
first place, I was born an extreme ex- 
trovert and therefore had a weapon al- 
ready fashioned and ready for use when I 
lost my hearing. The desire for social 
contact and companionship is as natural 
to me as the color of my hair or eyes. 


There is no credit due me for this. And 
of all the set-backs with which the deaf 
must deal, I think their own introversion 
and its accompanying lack of self-confi- 
dence is perhaps the greatest. 

I was supremely blessed with a mother 
and father who brooked no delay in the 
advancement of my education, when spinal 
meningitis suddenly and completely de- 
prived me of my hearing. They kept be- 
fore me the idea that just because I could 
not hear was no reason why I could not 
do such and such a thing, but all the more 
reason why I must do it! I wish all 
mothers and fathers and teachers of deaf 
children might realize the great good 
which accrued to me through this attitude. 

The one great need of the deaf is a 
strong push out upon their own, and 
withal a tender understanding — not a 
maudlin sympathy—back of them in the 
home and school. Deaf people need more 
than the normal amount of ego, and this 
can be built up in the home and school. 
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Never should the deaf child be pushed 
into the background and neglected; rather 
he should be given certain things to do, 
and with a tacit assumption on the part 
of parent or teacher that of course these 
tasks will be accomplished with ease. 
Immediately after my recovery from my 
illness, my mother and father cast about 
—and now that I have children of my 
own, I can understand with what heavy 
hearts they did it—to find the best means 
to further my life and education. They 
made several trips to visit schools for the 
deaf and came home disheartened each 
time with the lack of speech and lip read- 
ing in these institutions. I was thirteen 
years old and so my vocabulary was al- 
ready formed and my speech not greatly 
impaired. The thought of my speech and 
language comprehension becoming §atro- 
phied appalled them. They decided that 
these schools were not for me, and so they 
continued their search. They found Miss 
Van Adestine, even then waving her brave 
flag of Speech and Lip Reading for the 
Deaf, right here in our own city. So 
there I was placed. I went to high- 
school in the mornings and to Miss Van 
Adestine’s school in the afternoons. 


Understanding Parents a Great Help 


These two things are the strong founda- 
tion upon which my life since then has 
been built— my parents’ understanding 
love and my speech and lip reading which 
went on uninterruptedly. I have since 
found that foundation as strong as the 
rock of ages. It has never let me down. 
Whereas the sign language would have set 
me apart, speech and lip reading kept me 
in the world to find my place as best I 
could. I went on through high school and 
the University of Michigan. 

This was not all a bed of roses, either 
for myself or my parents. High school is 
the terrible Waterloo which every deaf 
child must face. It is awful. The deaf 
child has to fight not only the normal 
physical and emotional changes of the ado- 
lescent, but also the extreme sensitiveness 
which his deafness entails. High school 
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students are still mere kids; they shy off 
from anything that is different. I imagine 
they used to feel towards me much as all 
of us have felt when suddenly confronted 
with an ear-trumpet—you can’t think of a 
thing to say! The teachers themselves 
are young and not particularly interested 
in the individual. 


The University Is Heaven 
after High School 


The University, after high school, was 
heaven to me. Suddenly my companions 
were grown up. I ceased to be an oddity 
and became an interesting exception. They 
gave me all my due. The professors, lov- 
ing their work, are generous to a fault 
with their time and help for all who are 
interested in their courses. Some of the 
happiest days of my life were spent in 
Ann Arbor. It is high school which is 
the awful hurdle for the deaf. If parents 
and teachers can but be a moral and phys- 
ical bulwark to the deaf person through 
these four years, the rest of life is easy. 

Now I have been married almost fifteen 
years. I have a husband who does me 
the great honor of treating me as a per- 
fectly normal individual, and who never 
complains about the minor inconveniences 
which living with a deaf person entails, 
such as the telephone and mutual enjoy- 
ment of the radio. I imagine the radio is 
a great source of sorrow to most deaf peo- 
ple. It is to me, too; but after all the 
newspapers still come out regularly. The 
news is all there to be read, and I con- 
sole myself that it is much easier to 
avoid the advertising. Many deaf people 
bewail the talking pictures. All I can 
say to them is “forget it,” and I mean 
just that. Forget that they are wired for 
sound—read the lips when you can and 
have someone explain the moot points to 
you—after, not during, the picture! The 
movies these days are so full of life and 
color, we can all get our money’s worth 
whether we hear them or not. 

I am much interested in articles which, 
from time to time, appear in the maga- 
zines and are written by deaf people. To 
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most of them I take a strong exception. 
One recently in the Readers’ Digest ad- 
vised all deaf people to have a hobby and 
avoid wasting time in general conversa- 
tion. I have no quarrel with the hobby 
idea—we should all have hobbies—but to 
the other I say no, emphatically. Here is 
the root of all evil, here is the birth and 
beginning of the shell which the deaf per- 
son so often builds about himself, the 
shell of sensitiveness and irritability. What 
profit anyone his thoughts, his mental ad- 
vancement, if he have no contact with an- 
other mind? Get out, get around. Re- 
member that for the hour or so of general 
conversation that the deaf person may 
have to sit passively through in any after- 
noon or evening, he will also have the op- 
portunity, sometime in that interval, to 
talk to one or several of the assembled 
company individually. This will be 
enough to make the time well spent and 
to give to the deaf person a definite feel- 
ing of belonging to the scheme of things 
which he so greatly needs. So many deaf 
people are beset by the fallacy that some- 
one in the room is talking about them. 
This is nothing but an introversion. Most 
people are too well bred to take such an 
advantage. They are much more apt to 
get a kick out of coming to the deaf per- 
son and confiding that so-and-so surely 
has awful taste in hats—because they think 
it is fun to say such things to a lip reader 
and not make a sound. 

I have two daughters, one thirteen who 
goes to high school in the fall, and one 
nine years old. They are the greatest joy 
in my life and an ever-increasing help as 
they grow older. So many deaf girls are 
afraid to have children. I feel they should 
have them, providing there is no heredi- 
tary deafness in the family, for children 
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more than any other thing can help us to 
a normal appreciation of life and a fuller 
participation in every phase of it. They 
are easy to understand, they speak slowly 
and distinctly and lead us on to a more 
gracious design for living. When Mar- 
jorie was a tiny baby, I asked her doctor, 
at one of her periodical examinations, if 
my not hearing was apt to be a serious 
handicap in bringing her up properly. | 
guess this must have been one of the doc- 
tor’s off days, for he fairly roared back 
at me, “Heavens, no; I wish none of their 
mothers could hear!” Since then I have 
not worried very much. I do feel that the 
non-hearing mother should have a certain 
amount of help in the home when the 
children are small, however. 


Speech and Lip Reading 
of Vital Importance 


And so, in conclusion, I feel that the 
ability to talk and to read lips is the only 
logical road to easy social contacts and 
complete home life for the deafened. For 
those who are born deaf or lose their 
hearing in early infancy, surely the striv- 
ing for speech and the comprehension of 
language cannot but discipline the mind 
and form a character which will stand the 
deaf person in good stead all through his 
life. The majority of deaf people come 
from good American homes, and _ their 
country’is in need of them. They must 
not be put aside in a little world of their 
own; they must join the whole. Mothers 
and fathers and teachers must not weaken 
with sympathy. Youth is elastic, youth is 
gay. And so I say to all deaf people: 
get out, get around, keep your lip reading 
polished up and your voice in constant 
use, and the world will make its own 
tracks to your door! 





There is too little speech training in most of the schools. How can we learn to 
speak a foreign language when we never speak? Certainly, not all the deaf will 
succeed in speech. But there are many, especially those who are partially deaf, who 
could speak much better, if they would get more help, more encouragement. . . . I 
believe we can emphasize speech without slighting language and knowledge. More 
interest and more responsibility by all teachers in the school is desirable. 

W. Kunz, a Swiss educator of the deaf, after visiting American schools. 
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The Building and Maintenance of Clear 
Speech for the Deaf 


By Joun H. Muyskens, Px.D. 
Professor of Phonetics and Linguistics, University of Michigan 


I used to begrudge those teachers of 

special education the privilege of 
teaching their children to take a normal 
place in life. I heard a good deal about 
Dr. Van Adestine. At that time, I was a 
young man working in a laboratory, re- 
cording, analyzing, making an effort to 
correlate processes, one with another; but 
I used to sneak over to the school for the 
deaf occasionally. 

I was interested in speech correction, 
and I had a great desire to teach speech 
to someone who did not have the control 
sensations. I finally worked with one such 
case, a young woman with whom I was 
very successful. She speaks French and 
German and English, and of course I take 
pride in our accomplishment, but I must 
confess I picked a very intelligent young 
student to practice on—a wise thing to do 
in one’s first case! 

While I have been extremely happy in 
laboratory work, I have begrudged you 
that constant experience of releasing the 
human spirit from the ball and chain 
which physical handicaps entail. Teachers 
of special education, though some may say 
“This method is best,” or “This is still a 
better method,” have one common aim, to 
help these underprivileged children find a 
niche in life for themselves. And with all 
the varieties of theory and of emphasis 
on methods, the results are marvelous. 

When I heard those two young ladies 
speak just now, I realized that often theory 
based merely on empirical findings, and 
not on measured values, obtains results 
that are comparable with those attained af- 
ter all details are clearly, definitely known. 

In working on the development of 
speech and language, we have to start 
from very early beginnings. There is an 
order in all things: first the seed, then the 


|. remember how, some years ago, 


root and the stem, then the branches, the 
leaves and flowers and fruit. We cannot 
expect to produce the fruit until the early 
processes are completed. 

In this connection I am reminded of a 
friend of mine who once found a large 
bone and brought it to me. It was only 
a part of a bone, the head of a long shaft 
bone. He said, “This came from the Bad 
Lands of the Dakotas,” and he wanted to 
know what kind of animal the bone had 
belonged to, perhaps 50,000 years ago. I 
took it over to the paleontologist and 
asked him. He took the bone, looked at 
it, turned it over, put calipers on it, mea- 
sured it, and after due consideration con- 
cluded that it was a bone of a mega- 
therion. 

I was impressed, and thanked him pro- 
fusely, but after I had left him, the bit 
of Greek I had learned at college began to 
work—“mega,” large; “therion,” animal. 
He had told me in Greek what I already 
knew in English—that this bone belonged 
to a big animal. 

So, when we put heavy labels on things, 
it does not make our achievements any 
more scientific. But we do not need to 
lose ourselves in such designations. We 
can appreciate the leverage which science 
has brought to bear upon the building of 
good, clear speech. 

To you, it is all hearing, and the con- 
trol over the organs of speech; but to one 
who has studied it in the laboratory it is 
much more complicated. For instance, I 
notice some of you persist in saying “lip 
reading.” That is a fine old term, but 
just take it from the realm of empiricism 
and description, and I say to you there 
are only 11% at best, or 17% in certain 
rhythmical poems, where the lips produce 
any movements at all in the speech 
process. 
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Actually, 67% of all speech movements 
are made on the tip of the tongue, lifting 
the tip of the tongue and snapping it 
down, s, sh, zh. 

The designation, lip reading, belongs to 
the realm of the megatheria, and does not 
fit anything exactly. It might much bet- 
ter have been said that people are muscle 
reading. 

One of the students at Ypsilanti, herself 
hard of hearing, checked all the move- 
ments in the speech of normal people, and 
she found that 67% of all consonants oc- 
curring in the speech process occur on the 
tip of the tongue, and only 11 to 17% in- 
volve lip movements. So we should say 
tongue tip reading instead of lip reading. 

I am reminded of a little experience | 
had as a teacher of French. I used to 
teach, like all the others, the er forms, 
the so-called first conjugation form: par- 
ler, chercher, douer. 1 found from my 
dictionary that there were 3,500 of these 
verbs in er. Then I taught the ir forms. 
There were 1,500 verbs in the French lan- 
guage which used this form. And then I 
taught the third conjugation, the re forms. 
We drilled that whole grammatical frame 
into those poor students, and we forgot all 
about 85 irregular verbs which occurred 
75% of the time on the pages we were 
working on. We trained our students in 
the 6,000 verbs that were orderly and neat, 
and the verbs that broke the rules oc- 
curred 75% of the time! That is what we 
are actually doing when we work on this 
problem of frequency and occurrence. And 
occurrence and frequency will determine 
our method of building what you might 
call a clear-cut, sharply delineated speech 
process. 


Rhythm and Accent 


Here in this school, children are trained 
in rhythm, the dance, the flow of mus- 
cles. It is one of the first essentials in the 
development of the speech process; mel- 
ody, then rhythm, then accent: J, 2, 3, 4; 
1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4; 1,2, 3, 4. And only 
after the accent has been properly ac- 
quired can the children shift energy from 
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one spot to another in the rhythmical 
paddling of that energy as it flows out of 
the muscles of the larynx. 

It is a complicated system. There are 
17 odds and ends of muscles in the tongue 
alone, and they produce an enormous va- 
riation of vowels and consonants. There 
are, at the least possible counting, 700 
different combinations of muscle patterns 
that we use in the production of our con- 
sonantal system. An analytical method 
will absolutely fail. And so we have mel- 
ody and rhythm and this patterning of 
energy into units which later on will be: 
come syllables. 

And remember only about 13% of the 
consonants are produced on the back of 
the tongue, so pay much attention to the 
tip of the tongue. We have had some 
success in this direction. The same hard 
of hearing young lady I mentioned above, 
Clara B. Hanson, was able to tell whether 
people who hear were producing conso- 
nants with clarity and sharpness. 


Using a Pseudo-Palate 


She took a pseudo-palate, a little piece 
of tin, a kind of soft metal that we shape 
around the arch, first taking an impres- 
sion in dental wax. She made this little 
soft metal plate of the same shape and 
measurements as the arch, and then paint- 
ed it. Now put it up in the arch of the 
palate and say “ta.” Take out the plate 
and see what you did. You can see where 
the tongue moistened that blackened piece 
of tin. Or, you can dust some powder on 
that tin, some calcium oxide, and you can 
learn a whole lot about the consonantal 
system. 

By this method, known as palatography, 
Clara Hanson has been able not only to 
help little deaf children learn their con- 
sonants, but has been able to check the 
adult hard of hearing and help them re- 
gain their patterns of touch, so that they 
know just where the tongue should be for 
certain consonants. With practice, they 
were able to tell within a few millimeters 
what the tongue had been doing. 

After these consonantal drills, it was 
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simple to get flowing consonantal move- 
ment. It is a complicated mechanism to 
keep that tongue going in the right way, 
much more complicated than hearing. It 
begins with organic sensations at a low 
level, then, in a selective scale, kinesthe- 
sis, touch and pressure; and only then 
does hearing begin to play a role. So if 
hearing is not present, we can go back 
to the bottom, hold an inventory of the 
sensory components of the organic values, 
and if they are not there, build them in. 

Kinesthesis is a muscular feeling, an 
ability to remember where the muscle 
has been and to put it back there. If 
you do not get the tongue to go into 
exactly the spot where it ought to go, the 
consonant won't carry. At the Institute 
for Human Adjustment we work in this 
way: first rhythm, then the selective proc- 
ess of accent, then the vowel. And after 
the vowels have been sharply built to 20, 
30, 40 hundredths of a second, and a 
feel for the time of production is given, 
we go on to consonants. We reconstruct 
the consonantal sensation. And the few 
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cases with which we have worked are 
worthy realizations of what comes from 
having measured each and every one of 
the movements first, with a great deal of 
care. 





PHONOGRAPH RECORDS OF 
ACOUSTICAL PHENOMENA 


At the close of the regular session some 
phonograph records illustrating different 
acoustical phenomena were played. These 
records have been presented to the As- 
sociation by the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, and will be loaned to schools on 
request. Interest was shown also in two 
records of the speech of a young man 
suffering with “high frequency” deafness. 
The first record was made before he had 
speech training, the second after thirty 
lessons. These illustrated graphically (1) 
the amazing speech impairment caused 
by a hearing loss so slight as to have 
escaped recognition even in one of the 
most noted medical centers in the coun- 
try, (2) marked improvement, indicating 
the possibility of complete correction. 





We are always urging teachers to go to school, and write most volu- 
minously on the subject; we talk of arranging college courses for supervis- 
ing principals; but the person who needs most to take on adult education 


is the superintendent. 


My education since I retired from active service 


has not been as systematic as I could have desired; but, with all its defi- 
ciencies, from the New York State Education Department, from Columbia 
University, and from the schools I have visited and inspected, I have 
learned more since 1935 than I had learned in many years as a superin- 


tendent of a school for the deaf. 


Harris Taylor in the Volta Review, March, 1938 
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Better Lip Reading Throughout a School 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 29 
JoHN YALE CROUTER 
Superintendent, Rhode Island School for the Deaf, presiding 
Profiting by the Findings of Research Workers 


By Frank H. Retrer, Pu.D. 
Principal, Clarke School for the Deaf 


' ‘O raise the intellectual level of the 
individual is the objective of formal 
education; in other words, the pe- 

riod of formal education provides an op- 

portunity, for the acquisition of usable 
knowledge. 

The hearing child, entering upon his 
school career at the age of six, if reared 
in an English-speaking environment, has 
in language comprehension through hear- 
ing and consequent speech a highly eff- 
cient and highly effective means of com- 
munication. This is one medium of ac- 
quiring knowledge. Therefore, language 
comprehension through auditory sense 
and speech proficiency represents a de- 
gree of intellectual attainment and is in- 
dicative of a certain intellectual level 
limited by prevailing social contacts. Lan- 
guage comprehension also forms the foun- 
dation for formal education. Long before 
a child is able to utter any articulate 
sounds he understands the meaning of 
simple language. That is to say, he has 
an auditory vocabulary. The ability to 
hear and to understand are the real bonds 
between the teacher and the pupil, and 
make possible the ordinary procedure of 
formal education. 

When a non-English speaking, foreign- 
born child, of school age, steps from a 
gangplank into a schoolroom in our 
country he cannot immediately become 
an integral unit of the pupil population. 
Extra provision must be made for him. 
An educational situation is utterly abortive 
until some means of communication exists 
between teacher and pupil or, more spe- 
cifically, until the pupil has acquired 
an English auditory vocabulary. The de- 


velopment of an English auditory vocabu- 
lary is the point of departure in such 
an educational situation. 

Depositing a foreign-born hearing child 
and depositing a deaf child in formal edu- 
cational situations are initially very simi- 
lar. The foreign-born hearing child has 
a distinct advantage because of his hear- 
ing; he gets a quicker start and he has 
a richer intellectual background, even 
though it may be in a foreign tongue. 
The young deaf child understands his en- 
vironment and responds to it at a re- 
stricted intellectual level through direct 
observation and immediate experience 
only, the most confining level at which 
usable knowledge is obtainable. Therefore, 
the young deaf child understands his en- 
vironment with limited implications, im- 
plications which the hearing child acquires 
informally because he hears. The hear- 
ing child has symbolic modes representa- 
tive of, surrounding objects and relation- 
ships in the form of heard and spoken 
language. Usually, he has no graphic 
symbols to complement the heard and 
spoken forms at the time he enters school, 
but while he is acquiring these auditory 
and articulatory symbols his intellectual 
attainment is enhanced more rapidly than 
during any other period of equal length 
in his life. He is cataloguing the make- 
up of his world in heard and spoken 
language forms and molds. The young 
deaf child is similarly familiar with his 
gross environment, its appointments and 
their functional relationships to the point 
where language elaborates and enriches 
them. 

In oral schools, the means of this elab- 
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oration and enrichment at the outset takes 
the form of lip reading. Single words 
and simple commands are used in the 
beginning; and I am inclined to believe 
that we may be too hesitant, too reti- 
cent, too fearful or too cautious in the 
use of language forms. There is a ten- 
dency to simplify and continue simplified 
language forms for too long a time, fear- 
ing that the deaf child might not fully 
comprehend. We may be prone to under- 
estimate the ability of the deaf child to 
understand ultimately because he does not 
fully comprehend at the very outset. It 
is obvious that the untaught deaf child 
will not apprehend the lip and facial 
movements involved in an articulate ex- 
pression or apprehend the content symbol- 
ized the first time he particularizes them 
any more than the young hearing child 
understands an articulate expression the 
first time that he apprehends it audi- 
torially, or any more than anyone of us 
comprehends a word or expression of a 
foreign language upon first presentation. 
Repeated presentations, however, produce 
resulis due to the modifiability of nervous 
tissue, a process which is basic to educa- 
tion in all its forms, and which in psy- 
chology and education we call memory 
or cerebral habit. In heard language 
terms we call this modification of nervous 
tissue vocabulary, auditory vocabulary. 
An analogous modification of nervous 
tissue for interpretation (apprehension 
and comprehension) of lip and_ facial 
movements in so-called lip or speech 
reading occurs in the brain of the deaf 
child; in the cuneus convolution and 
probably in the angular gyrus. This 
visual memory area for the comprehen- 
sion of facial movements symbolic of ideas 
and thought develops according to the 
same precise physiological and psycholog- 
ical processes as the auditory memory 
area in the temporal cortical area in a 
hearing child. The degree of comprehen- 
sion of spoken language in a_ hearing 
child is conditioned primarily by audi- 
tory vocabulary; the degree of lip read- 
ing or speech reading facility in a deaf 
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child is conditioned by a specific type of 
“visual vocabulary of lip and facial move- 
ment” analogous to the auditory vocabu- 
lary of the hearing child. 

A so-called word, expression, phrase, 
clause or sentence is a language symbol 
at all times, whether apprehended audi- 
torially or visually, in printed or written 
form, or in the form of facial movement. 
Any symbol as such, mentally, primarily 
is of equal value regardless of the sense 
avenue through which it reaches conscious- 
ness. Lip reading or speech reading (the 
apprehension and comprehension of facial 
movements symbolic of ideas and thought) 
must be regarded as an intellectual tool— 
just as hearing is an intellectual tool— 
the effectiveness of which is determined 
by language apprehension and compre- 
hension, or what we ordinarily term vo- 
cabulary. Lip reading or speech reading 
proficiency is conditioned in precisely the 
same way. There is a difference between 
auditory apprehension and auditory com- 
prehension and likewise there is a differ- 
ence between recognizing elements and 
combinations of elements in facial move- 
ment forms and the recognition of those 
facial movements as symbols of meaning. 

Individual differences in facial confor- 
mation and the degree to which they are 
operative in individual instances in speech 
production inject a variable of consider- 
able magnitude in speech and lip reading. 
Speech or lip reading increases in diff- 
culty to the extent to which these condi- 
tions are operative, and these conditions 
one is certain to meet in every-day life. 
Furthermore, differences in the articula- 
tion of certain elements, either singly or 
in combination, are so minute that, as 
such, they are practically undifferentiable 
as, mit, mill, mitten, miller. As teachers, 
we endeavor to accentuate the difference 
between the ¢ and / by a wider and more 
rounded oral aperature for the latter, 
or for / we open our mouth a little wider 
and round our lips a little more. What 
I mean to say is that content or thought 
or language and vocabulary should be 
emphasized and not the integral parts of 
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facial movements and positions which 
merely act as the vehicle, or form, or 
framework, or structure, or mold. Facial 
positions and movements must be regard- 
ed symbolically as a means to an end and 
As cues, their 
apprehension is necessary only to the ex- 
tent that they make for comprehension of 
language content; therefore, the necessity 
to stress facial movements as symbols of 


not ends in themselves. 


meaning rather than elements or combina- 
tions of elements. 


Lip Reading as an Educational Tool 


I have tried to analyze lip reading as 
an educational tool and compare it with 
hearing as an educational tool because, 
in schools where the oral method is 
used, lip reading is as fundamental an 
educational process as hearing in schools 
for hearing children. About the only ob- 
servation that has been made regarding 
lip reading is that there are differences 
in lip reading skill or lip reading ability; 
there are good lip readers and poor lip 
readers and varying degrees of skill with- 
in these limits. Conjectures and opinions 
have been advanced to account for these 
differences and investigations have been 
conducted to a limited degree to account 
for individual differences. These are being 
continued. Investigation seems to indi- 
cate that there is no relation between 
intelligence and lip reading skill. These 
investigations should be continued to ob- 
tain additional data. Before they are 
continued, “intelligence” should be clear- 
ly defined so as not to confuse it with 
other mental competencies. Variations 
in imageability or the types of imagery 
that condition lip reading skill should be 
investigated in the congenitally deaf and 
in children deafened at a relatively early 
age and those losing their hearing later in 
life. We should also like to know to 
what extent lip reading skill depends upon 
the age at which formal instruction is 
begun. Definite knowledge of the rela- 
tion of rhythm to lip reading should prove 
helpful for instructional purposes. 
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Discussion 


Mr. CrouTer asked Dr. Reiter what re- 
search was being done at Clarke in the 
field of lip reading. Dr. Reiter replied 
that Dr. Heider has four investigations 
in process, and mentioned three of them: 
the relation between achievement in lip 
reading and achievement in other school 
subjects; the relation between the lip 
reading of general material and the lip- 
reading of single elements; and the rela- 
tion between rhythm and lip reading 
ability. 

Miss HENDERSON mentioned a child in 
her school who is the daughter of con- 
genitally deaf parents and who learned 
lip reading at home. The child also 
learned to speak, and, through imitating 
her parents, she has somewhat the same 
speech and voice as her mother. 


Miss TIMBERLAKE asked whether the 
child could speak before coming to school. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Henderson, “she 
had copied her mother’s speech. It is a 
peculiar instance.” 

CHAIRMAN CROUTER remarked that he 
knew of deaf parents who were edu- 
cating their children to a surprising de- 
gree and in an interesting way, “stepping 
up,” as he said, “this thing called home 
education.” 

Mrs. Lucite Moore spoke of her ex- 
perience with her own deaf daughter, re- 
marking that they did not know the child 
was deaf until she was three and a half 
years old. They merely thought she was 
slow in talking, and said, “We must talk 
to her more.” 

“We talked to her constantly, trying to 
get her to talk, and afterwards when she 
went to school and we tried to carry on 
her training at home, we gave her the 
language for anything she tried to say. 
For instance, she would say, ‘I—a wom- 
an—what?’ What she wanted to know 
was, ‘What shall I be when I am a 
woman?’ (Her ambition was to be an 
iceman!) What could I do but give her 
the language, ‘What shall I do when I am 


a woman?’ 
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“When I came in contact with trained 
teachers of the deaf, they were amazed 
because she was asking all sorts of things 
and using all sorts of expressions that 
the average deaf child would not have 
reached until grade so and so. I think 
we need more boldness in our work. We 
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are too timid when there is a chance to 
branch out.” 





Mr. Crouter asked Mrs. Moore to read 
the paper prepared by Dr. OLIve WHIL- 
DIN, Supervisor of Special Education, Bal- 
timore, Dr. Whildin not being present. 





Better Lip Reading Through Better Training for Teachers 


By Outve A. Wuitpin, Eb.D. 
Supervisor of Special Education, Baltimore 


\ X JE live in a period of social plan- 
ning, of talk of a New Deal for 
everyone. A challenge has been 
thrown to us who are engaged in teacher 
training to supply and to justify a new 
vision of what our schools should offer to 
the deaf child and to present practical 
and economical means of attaining our 
objectives. 

In a group such as this there can be 
no conflict of ideals regarding the essen- 
tial qualities of teachers of lip reading, 
but there are many conflicts in the re- 
alization of our ideals. The day when lip 
reading was considered a mere by-product 
of speech training luckily has passed, but 
now, when we hear of 162 teachers of 
lip reading being trained in three weeks, 
as was done in New York City, three or 
four years ago, while in other places a 
six weeks’ course during a summer ses- 
sion or a year’s intensive training at an 
acceptable teacher training institution is 
required, there is small wonder that we 
misunderstand each other. 

This is not the time or the place to 
justify the teaching of lip reading. Lip 
reading for the deaf child is a mode of 
communication, that upon which human 
social life is founded, that upon which 
sympathy, affection and the development 
of character are dependent. Without lip 
reading and speech, as someone has said, 
“the deaf are ‘imprisoned in the depths of 
some tower, without guide, without ex- 
ample, without ‘enlightenment, and, un- 
less they are liberated, not only ancestral 


memories, but even ordinary human men- 
tal characters, are not awakened.” 

We must, however, come to some agree- 
ment upon the principles of teacher train- 
ing and their application to the new 
vision, the new social order in our school 
program. The first question to be an- 
swered is, What should guide the selec- 
tion of prospective teachers of lip read- 
ing? Lip reading is a specialized subject, 
just as are reading, music, and art, and it 
should be regarded as such. No teacher 
would be expected to be successful in the 
teaching of lip reading if she had not had 
preliminary training in educational psy- 
chology, child psychology, methods, men- 
tal hygiene and the other subjects which 
go to make up the well rounded curric- 
ulum of the teacher-training institutions. 
Just so, no teacher who has been a failure 
in teaching other subjects should be con- 
sidered good enough for the teaching of 
lip reading. Emotional and social ma- 
turity, and human sympathy are just as 
necessary for the teacher of lip reading 
as for the teacher of speech or of the 
social sciences. 

The lack of coordination of teacher 
training programs throughout the coun- 
try prevents the establishment of standards 
for the preparation of teachers of lip read- 
ing. All those who are engaged in the 
training of teachers should pool their 
experiences and formulate what is de- 
sirable and necessary in subject matter, 
methods, and practice school facilities for 
an excellent lip reading teacher. All this 
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has been done in other professions. The 
physician and the dentist must meet na- 
tionally established standards. Why not 
the teacher? Some years ago the Teach- 
ers’ Council of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing attempted to set up 
standards for the training of teachers of 
lip reading, but although rather generally 
kindly accepted, they were not put into 
use, largely because of a lack of national 
cooperation with respect to standards for 
teacher-training in general. Such an or- 
ganized plan for teacher training should 
not only cover the requirements for the 
residential schools for the deaf, but should 
also control those for private schools and 
public day schools. The present situation 
is a regrettable one. Anyone may de- 
clare herself a teacher of lip reading and 
start in business as such, with only a short 
term course or with a_ background of 
speech correction and no training in lip 
reading. Lip reading happens to be a 
skill the development of which does not 
depend altogether upon one’s knowledge 
of the production of speech sounds. The 
teacher is as responsible for the develop- 
ment of a personality, or of social ad- 
justment, as for the guidance of the pupil 
in the mastery of certain specific skills 
and attitudes. 


Inadequate Teacher Training 


One of the greatest weaknesses of our 
training of teachers of lip reading lies 
in the inadequacy of courses of study and 
insufficient practice teaching. Teaching 
lip reading looks so easy! Apparently all 
the teacher must do is talk. She may have 
to repeat a few times, but that requires 
no more patience than many other les- 
sons. How many superintendents and 
principals realize the amount of self-dis- 
cipline, the intricacies of plan-making, the 
initative and courage which must go into 
the making of a successful lip reading 
teacher? How much success can a lip 
reading teacher attain if she has not been 
trained in terms of the whole child who 
must be freed from fear, pressure and 
undue competition, and who is starved 
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for healthy social outlets? It may take 
only a few weeks of training to master 
syllable drills, word drills and_ story- 
telling procedure, but this is not all there 
is to lip reading. It takes many months 
of training to be able to develop the 
artists, the master technicians, of lip read- 
ing. I am reminded of a story once told 
to illustrate another point by a professor 
of English before this same group. A 
boy was reading a particularly beautiful 
poem full of imagery. His teacher was 
anxious that he should feel the beauty and 
understand the meaning of the poem, so 
he said to the boy, “What do you see 
when you read those lines?” “Words, I 
see words,” answered the boy. “Oh,” 
said the teacher, “but what lies behind 
the words?” “White paper,” was the 
boy’s reply. 

The unskilled teacher of lip reading 
often gives the deaf child opportunities 
to read facial movements only. The lan- 
guage, thought, the conveying of ideas 
which lie behind facial movements are 
lost. An adequate course of training, 
combining subject-matter and_ technique 
with practice teaching controls, will pre- 
vent the habit of parrot-like repetition 
with little comprehension of meaning on 
the part of the pupil. 


The Need for More Practice Teaching 


Barr’ has found that the weaknesses 
of poor teachers lie in (1) the lack of 
mastery of subject matter, (2) inferior 
technic or procedure, (3) defective per- 
sonal characteristics, and (4) the inability 
to discipline. The cost of an unsuccess- 
ful lip reading teacher is great in human 
waste. The cost of making a successful 
lip reading teacher is a wise expenditure 
of money, and requires years of patient 
study, preparation, criticism and coopera- 
tion with others. Omitting or curtailing 
the period of practice teaching prevents 
the teacher from mastering technic. Meth- 
od, or procedure, is essential to the suc- 
cessful teacher in order that time may 
not be wasted and the necessary specific 
skills may be developed. 
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Opportunities for in-service training for 
teachers of lip reading will help them 
become efficient in self-analysis, self-criti- 
cism and self-improvement. Nothing is 
fixed. The social order is changing. Yes- 
terday we had kings, today we bow to 
dictators. Teachers of lip reading must 
guard against the passive acceptance of 
what “has always been done.” Their con- 
tacts are remote, they are members of a 
highly selected group. They are inclined 
to become too opinionated and to close 
their eyes to change. In-service training 
alters all of this. Growth comes with the 
consciousness of one’s need to understand 
new ways of presenting an old subject. 
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It is evident that I have been able to 
touch upon only a few of the teacher- 
training principles which will bring about 
better lip reading habits for the deaf. 
You may not agree that the proper selec- 
tion of teachers, coordinated teacher-train- 
ing programs with the right kind of 
courses and sufficient practice teaching, are 
essential for the improvement of lip read- 
Although we may disagree 
upon the specific suggestions I have made, 


ing teachers. 


it is our responsibility to recognize the 
fact that we have been challenged and that 
we shall be judged for our wisdom and 
courage in meeting the problem. 





Giving Lip Reading Its Share of Attention in The 
Teaching Program 


By Rutu Paxson 
Day School for the Deaf, East Cleveland, Ohio 


of the deafened, the key that un- 

locks the three “R’s” for the con- 
genitally deaf; the basis of hope for all 
who have any loss of hearing. It is a 
highly specialized art, a study in psy- 
chology, because success depends largely 
upon an understanding of types of mind 
or individualities. If it were true that nine- 
tenths of all sense impressions reach the 
brain through the eye, as someone has 
said, the acquisition of this art would 
not be a subject for discussion here today. 
Anyone who has taught the deaf knows 
how much of our language understanding 
is obtained through the hearing. We 
know that the blind have less difficulty 
in progressing educationally at a normal 
speed than do the deaf. We know this 
fact so well that we spend hours upon our 
acoustic program, hoping against hope 
that in due time the pupil will respond to 
acoustic stimulation. Aristotle recognized 


Sot reading is the emancipator 


this fact, for he styled the ear the organ 
of instruction, and kept the deaf in ignor- 
ance for a number of years. In spite of 
all this, however, the necessity of teaching 
speech reading to the hard of hearing as 
well as the totally deaf, is and always 
will be paramount in any educational 
program for the deaf. 

Deafness, though one of the most preva- 
lent of physical handicaps, is the least un- 
derstood. We know that when the pupil 
enrolls, he is without language under- 
standing, speech, or speach reading ability. 
He is frequently also a discipline problem. 
The teacher must at once begin intensive 
training, by creating situations which will 
bring into use the language meanings or 
experiences of a very young child. These 
may well be based upon the interests and 
activities of the normal child, but we 
must always consider individual traits and 
weave our material around his special in- 
terests. When this is done there will be 
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fewer failures. Speech reading will be- 
come vital and interesting to the child. 
Someone recently said to me, “Why teach 
every deaf child such commands as 
“Run,” “Bow,” “Jump.” My reply was, 
“Because little children like to jump, run 
and bow.” Then, too, they need to know 
what these commands mean because they 
meet them in daily contacts. To them it 
is play, but it is also accomplishment and 
understanding. It prepares the child for 
reading material. You will find in the 
beginning lessons in text books the use 
of such verbs as “Run,” “Jump,” and 
“Bow.” I have found very few children 
who did not respond happily to such com- 
mands. 

Through knowledge of the child’s indi- 
vidual interests you can formulate your 
lessons wisely, thus gaining his confidence. 
With this confidence, mutual understand- 
ing will develop, creating a bond which 
will be strengthened as long as you con- 
tinue along personal lines, using interest- 
ing material which is within the ability 
of the child to comprehend. 


The Multigraded Group 


With the many types in the multigraded 
group, it is necessary that material to 
fit special needs be presented. The Volta 
Bureau has published materials applicable 
to various grades and subject matter. We 
are indeed indebted for this valuable as- 
sistance. A number of books also have 
been published giving us splendid sugges- 
tions. It has been said that formal drill 
in speech reading is unnecessary. Since 
speech reading is a means to an end, how 
can we teach certain language principles 
without repetition? From the speech stand- 
point as well as from the language stand- 
point, how can we exclude a certain 
amount of drill? Speech and_ speech 
reading are so correlated that we should 
be missing a chance to secure the very 
necessary speech drill as well as the 
very important repetition for language 
patterns. Every hearing child assimi- 
lates such language patterns unconsciously 
throughout babyhood. He hears over 
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and over again, certain expressions. In 
the course of time he reproduces them. 
Should we expect more of our handi- 
capped child than we expect of the nor- 
mal child? We should not unduly em. 
phasize drills but surely some drill work 
is essential, for upon it we build better 
speech reading, and better language ex- 
pression. 

In the public school situation, where the 
deaf child competes constantly with the 
normal child, and where he is in an at- 
mosphere of continual speech reading, 
both at school and at home, he has every 
chance to become proficient in this art, 
within the range of daily experience. This 
must be augmented by instruction in 
speech reading under trained teachers, 
who will bring to the pupil new phrases, 
concepts and ideas, which he would never 
know otherwise. 


The Pupil with Residual Hearing 


Of course we all know that the pupil 
with sufficient residual hearing is perhaps 
better off without too much encouragement 
in speech reading until a later date, when 
the combination of hearing and speech 
reading is necessary for scientific ad- 
vancement and scholastic progress. 

We know only too well the _possibili- 
ties of speech reading to the congenitally 
deaf. It opens the door of living for 
them and it is a crutch for the partially 
deaf. ‘It means much more to the deaf 
than the seeing eye dog does to the blind. 
It guides them into a world of the hear- 
ing which would otherwise have been de- 
nied them. It makes possible education 
upon normal lines. Are we giving enough 
time to this important art? Are we giv- 
ing our pupils a fair chance to acquire 
and develop it? It is so interwoven with 
our educational approach that without it 
the very threads that hold oralism to- 
gether would soon be broken. We should 
feel the importance of this subject so 
greatly that we will go back to our 
classes more determined than ever that 
each one of our pupils must become 4 
better speech reader. 
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Giving Lip Reading Its Fair Share of Time 


By Luta M. Bruce 
Supervising Teacher, Kentucky School for the Deaf 


EACHERS of the deaf are an un- 
Tosa conscientious group, and if 

any subject is slighted in their daily 
schedules, it is done unconsciously and 
not deliberately. 

When I was asked to talk about 
giving speech reading its fair share of 
time on the daily program, I began to 
wonder if teachers generally failed to do 
this, and if so, why? Let’s check up on 
our teaching weaknesses and see if neglect 
of speech reading is one of them. 

All good business people keep an accu- 
rate check on their bank accounts. All 
well-dressed women and men are careful 
about correct accessories and replacements 
in their wardrobes. So, all good teachers 
should focus the critical eye on their 
teaching at regular intervals, and, if the 
check-up reveals that we are cutting short 
or neglecting an important subject, let’s 
try first to find out why we are doing so. 
For most of us it is easier to correct a 
mistake if we understand why we are 
making it. 

Now, assuming that our check-up has 
revealed that teachers generally do slight 
speech reading as a subject, let’s try 
to find out when the slump begins and 
some of the probable reasons. 


Reasons for the Slump 


in Lip Reading 


1. It must begin about the third year 
in school and may be due to the pressing 
need of vocabulary and language. So 
much time is needed for the development 
of language principles, that the temptation 
to extend the language period over its al- 
lotted time in order to clinch something 
is yielded to, and the speech reading 
is neglected that day. When that has 
occurred repeatedly, the speech reading 
has begun to drag, whereas it should have 
moved on steadily with the new language 
development. We all know that the ability 


to speech read increases with the growth 
of vocabulary and understanding of lan- 
guage principles, if sufficient practice is 
given. 

We can possess a perfect reading knowl- 
edge of a foreign language, but not un- 
derstand a spoken word of it, if we have 
not had practice in hearing it over and 
over. 

2. Then, it may be due to the fact that 
some members of the class have had a 
hard time with speech reading and are 
discouraged and make a _ disagreeable 
scene when they fail to get what is said. 


Are Gifted Pupils Favored? 


Maybe the teacher has been uncon- 
sciously catering to the gifted speech 
readers in the class and has not given 
sufficient practice on the level of the poor 
speech readers to encourage them to try; 
and an inferiority complex has developed. 

Sometimes we hear and talk too much 
about speech readers being born and not 
made. Excellent speech readers are born 
with the gift, but we all know that, with 
enough practice, fair speech readers can 
be made. 

Several years ago I was very much in- 
terested in a little boy who came into 
the Kentucky School. He was nine years 
old; he had become deaf at eight, from 
a double mastoid operation. A few days 
after the opening of school, I had noticed 
that this child was understanding every- 
thing that was said to him. I had not 
time really to test him out and, knowing 
that he had only been deaf a short while, 
I could not believe that he was reading 
lips. I thought he must have some hear- 
ing. I had gotten together a group of 
children to test for hearing, for use with 
a hearing aid, and this little boy was 
very much interested. The tests proved 
that he had no usable hearing, and he 
seemed to feel that since he was stone 
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deaf, he wanted everybody else to be 
stone deaf, too. He was a little bit jeal- 
ous of these children who were hearing 
some, and he was watching me very, very 
carefully. When one little boy responded, 
this child said, “Miss Bruce, he bent his 
eye back!” I realized then that that 
child was not hearing anything at all, but 
that he had been “bending his eye back” 
from the moment he had been deprived of 
his hearing and was one of those blessed 
persons, a natural born lip reader. 

Marvelous cooks, like excellent lip read- 
ers, are born with the gift, but we all can 
cook well enough to keep body and soul 
together, if we have a little common sense 
and have to do it. The fair speech reader 
will not be able to understand a lecture 
or converse easily with every one he meets, 
but he can get enough to carry on the 
necessary things of life and feel that he 
is not cut off completely from association 
with hearing people. 

We have in the Kentucky School, which 
as you all know, is a combined school, 
two brothers who have very poor speech 
and are poor lip readers. For several 
years, the teachers of those two children 
have been saying to me, “Those two boys 
ought to be put in the manual classes, 
that is where they belong.” So, last fall 
I listened and assigned these boys to man- 
ual classes, but when the parents found I 
was doing that, they were very much up- 
set. 


The Parents Wanted Speech and 
Lip Reading 


I said, “Well, these children have poor 
speech and they are poor lip readers, and 
several of their teachers have now told 
me that they should be placed in the 
manual classes, as they are retarding prog- 
ress in their classes.” 

The parents said, “But we can under- 
stand them, and they can read our lips.” 

I said, “Well, if that is the case, they 
are going to stay in the oral classes,” and 
at the end of this year I was very much 
gratified to find that both of those boys 
had made improvement, and I believe 
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they will develop into fair speech readers 
yet. 

So, instead of dodging the unpleasant 
situation, let’s find out why it is un- 
pleasant and remove the cause. 

3. The third reason is akin to the 
second, but not exactly the same, for it 
may be due to the fact that the teacher 
and the entire class dislike the subject. 
None of us like the things at which we 
do not have a fair degree of success. | 
have known people to give up contract 
and golf, saying that they were dull games 
and they disliked them, when the real 
truth was that they had not put out suff- 
cient effort to master the rudiments of 
the games, were always beaten, honestly 
thought the games were dull, and never 
realized that they did not know them. 


Speech Reading Is Not Easy 


At a meeting of teachers not so long 
ago, I heard a teacher discourse at length 
upon the ease with which speech reading 
could be mastered. She was not deaf 
herself, but said that she was an excellent 
speech reader. She said that children 
should be told that speech reading was 
easy, and that it really was just as easy 
as falling off a log. Of course, we all 
know that she was mistaken, and I feel 
that children should not be told that 
speech reading is easy, for what is easy 
for one may be exceedingly difficult for 
another, but if the material given in 
speech reading is within the child’s edu- 
cational age and ability, he should be 
made to feel that he is capable of doing 
it and constantly encouraged and reward- 
ed in his efforts. The child should be 
taught to like speech reading, and that 
can be done by making the material in- 
teresting, practical, pleasant and _ attrac: 
tive. 

In the first place, have an_ interested 
expression yourself. Do not try to make 
a hard subject harder by a perfectly stolid 
and immobile face. It is hard to listen 
to a person who talks without expression, 
and it is a thousand times harder to read 
the lips of a graven image. Keep your 
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mind concentrated on what you are saying. 

I was interested in Dr. Muyskens’ dis- 
tinction between speech reading and lip 
reading. I feel, as he does, that we do 
much more than read lips—we read facial 
play. I go a step farther than that—I 
think we read minds. I think a good deal 
of extra-sensory perception is involved 
in speech reading. I have noticed it many 
times in teaching speech reading to adults. 
If I am going through Miss Bruhn’s book, 
about “show me the way to the... .,” 
and am not visualizing the form of some- 
thing in my mind, the pupil is not able 
to get the thought. I think that is true 
of children, too. We have to feel what 
we are saying; we have to be interested in 
it. If it is a story that you are making 
up, visualize it in your own mind until it 
seems real. Give real information, and 
enough harmless gossip and confidential 
material to humanize and popularize the 
period. Children like to feel that we 
trust them and that they have been told 
something that all the others do not 
know. 


Use Human Interest 


Weave your language principles into 
pleasant facts concerning the students in 
your group. Use their names. We are 
all interested in items about ourselves. 
For instance, if you are teaching, “One 
and the other,” and direct and indirect 
discourse, suppose you say, “There are 
two boxes in the office this morning. Mr. 
Lee told me that one was for Ruth and 
the other was for Tom. He told a boy 
to bring them to school after a while. I 
think maybe something good to eat is in 
one of them and a pretty dress in the 
other.” This is much more interesting 
than some abstract item without the per- 
sonal element. 

Tell over and over the old fairy stories 
and Mother Goose stories which all chil- 
dren love. By means of pictures, toys 
and very simple language, they can be 
started when children are quite young 


and gradually enlarged upon and embel- 
lished. 
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Make use of attractive charts. Play 
games. Right here I want to speak of 
Dr. Whildin’s excellent speech reading 
book. For the past several years, a 
very large percentage of the new children 
entering the Kentucky School have been 
deafened from meningitis; and it has been 
necessary to give special speech reading 
periods for those children. One of our 
teachers has been using Miss Whildin’s 
work with those charts. How on earth she 
ever thought out all of those charts to 
use with those speech reading lessons I 
do not know, but they are very interesting 
and the children love them. That same 
idea could be simplified and used with 
children who do not have the language 
of meningitis deaf children. 

Don’t require verbatim reproduction of 
long stories. It is thought you want and 
not a test of memory. Disconnected sen- 
tences are harder than any form of speech 
reading and should be given sparingly. 

Poor speech readers often are poor be- 
cause of eye defects. In our check-up 
on the reasons for poor and discouraged 
speech readers, let’s be very careful about 
the vision and lighting. 

Poor speech readers are often developed 
by too much. repetition in the first and 
second years in school. After a differ- 
entiation between two objects or com- 
mands is established, repetition should 
cease and the child should be trained and 
expected to concentrate and get what is 
said the first time. 


Tests of Speech Reading Ability 


4. I think, perhaps, another reason for 
not giving speech reading its fair share 
of time is the fact that, as a subject, it is 
harder to check up on than a subject like 
arithmetic or geography. Most speech 
reading papers require a lot of time to 
correct, but there are ways of giving 
tests quickly and effectively. 


1. Short questions and answers. The child 
numbers the question and writes the answer 
only. Example: What is your father’s business? 
What is your address? 


2. Remarks requiring conversational responses. 
The teacher makes a statement and the children 
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indicate their understanding by writing the ap- 
propriate response. Each child is required to 
write a number of responses on the blackboard, 
such as, “I am glad to hear it.” “I am sorry.” 
“That’s too bad.” “So do I.” “I do, too.” 

3. True and false statements. The child writes 
only “true” or “false.” This test may be used 
in history, geography, current events or any sub- 
ject. 

4. Recognition of form used in indirect dis- 
course by responding with the number on the 
form chart. 

5. Arithmetical language. Example: 37,000 
divided by 29 (result not given); 3/4 plus 5/6, 
etc. 

6. Give a story and do not require it to be 
written. Give a few leading questions, either 
writing them and having the child write the re- 
plies, or having him read them from the lips 
and respond orally. 

7. Completion of sentences. 

8. Homophenous words. 
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5. The fifth and last reason is the real 
underlying reason of the whole problem. 
It is the failure of the teacher all along 
the line from the first year to the last to 
realize the vital importance of speech 
reading. 

It is looked upon as an accomplishment 
rather than a necessary tool for the deaf 
person who must go out into the world 
to compete with the hearing. 

Though the best speech reading is but 
a poor substitute for the sense of hearing, 
it is the only substitute that we can give; 
so let’s resolve to make this substitute 
the very best that we can and if our 
check reveals that we are among _ those 
who are guilty, let’s about face, and never 
again fail to give the fair share of time 
to speech reading! 





The Improvement of Lip Reading through Better 
Care of the Children s Eyes 


By Guiapys D. MaTLock 
Department of Special Education, Detroit 


HE subject about which I am to 

speak is very near and dear to my 

heart, because I have worked in it 

so long, and as Dr. Van Adestine said, 

not half enough attention has been given 
to it. 

Dr. Edward Jackson, of Denver, who is 
one of our outstanding ophthalmologists, 
said that we little realize that the school 
is the place and the school year the time 
when children have more stress on eyes 
than at any other time during life. He 
also states, and we know from our own 
experience, that there is a need for intelli- 
gent effort to secure the safest and the 
least injurious use of those eyes. 

Unless we stop to consider it seriously, 
I do not believe we realize the importance 
of our eyes. You are accustomed to work- 
ing with individuals who have lost hear- 
ing, but have you ever seen a blind baby? 
A blind baby sits like a little lump of 


flesh on the floor, learning nothing until 
some skilled person, through the medium 
of the child’s fingers, teaches him some- 
thing of the world about him. 

The ,major portion of our learning in 
early years comes through imitation and 
through the use of our eyes. In fact, it 
has been stated that 87% of all the con- 
cepts that we receive come through the 
visual organ. A report which I read the 
other day also bears out this statement. 
The percentages are different, because this 
happens to have been a_ psychological 
study conducted by Dr. Weber, at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He says that, according 
to his tests, we get 46% of our learning 
through the visual sense, 22% through the 
kinesthetic, 18% through the auditory, 8% 
through the instinctive, 4% through the 
cutaneous, and 2% from the olfactory and 
the gustatory senses combined. I do not 
know how this auditory percentage com- 
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pares with the findings of those who work 
with the deaf, but it is reasonable to as- 
sume that if these percentages are at all 
correct as regards the normal child, then 
certainly, with the child who has lost a 
portion of hearing, the visual mounts in 
importance. 


Three Ways to Improve Lip Reading 


Granting, then, the importance of vision 
in the learning process, and this lip read- 
ing process in particular, what may we 
do, from the standpoint of vision, to im- 
prove lip reading? I have listed three 
points for consideration: 

1. Attention to the eye itself 

2. General health conditions 

3. The environmental conditions under 

which we ask the child to work. 

If a child comes to the teacher for lip 
reading, the teacher and the parent are 
conscious that the child does not hear, but 
there is a general assumption that he sees, 
yet not all children see well; there are 
some who see quite well, perhaps, but not 
well enough to do intensive school work. 
In fact, 12% of all school children have 
defective vision. 

Quite frequently there is a great differ- 
ence between what we may term good 
vision and efficient vision. You may even 
have tests in your schools, perhaps a 
Snellen test or some other type of test, to 
determine the visual acuity; but there is 
quite a difference between looking at the 
chart for the time required in order to 
make that test and the close application to 
the task, which in this particular case is 
lip reading. 

The teacher, then, should know some- 
thing about making those eye tests; she 
should know, too, that there are certain 
other observations which should supple- 
ment any eye test. If a child fails to get 
lip reading without material delay and 
there is no other obvious reason, she ought 
to raise the question of eyes. If a child 
is sick and undernourished, I would ques- 
tion immediately whether he has good 
eyes. If a child holds a book near or 
holds it far away; then I should question 
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his ability to see. If, in trying to see, he 
tilts his head either to one side or the 
other, his eyes are not working in unison. 
Certainly such children should receive at- 
tention. 

When a teacher finds a child who seems 
to need attention, he should be referred 
for ophthalmological care. There is a dif- 
ference between an ophthalmologist and 
an optometrist. I do not wish to get into 
a controversy, because there are good op- 
tometrists, but, nevertheless, you know an 
optometrist is simply a man who is skilled 
in the science of optics; he can measure 
refractive errors. The ophthalmologist is 
a medical man, trained in medical science, 
who later specializes in eye work. He can 
not only refract, but treat all eye diseases 
and prescribe medicine, and it does seem 
to me that if we are following through the 
care of children who are already partially 
handicapped, it is our obligation to edu- 
cate parents and say to them, “Your child 
should have none but the best, and for 
him we should suggest care by an oph- 
thalmologist and not care by an optome- 
trist.” 


Information on Conserving Sight 


The National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness has published a little booklet 
on “Conserving the Sight of School Chil- 
dren.” This report has been worked out 
in conjunction with the American Medical 
Association and the National Education 
Association. Every school principal should 
own this book, especially principals of 
schools for the deaf. It contains a great 
deal of valuable information concerning 
the conservation of sight of school chil- 
dren and explicit directions for giving the 
routine Snellen test. 

The second point to emphasize in dis- 
cussing the problem of vision is considera- 
tion for general health. We are coming 
to realize more and more that the general 
health affects the eyes. We have known 
about vitamins for some little time, but it 
is only within the last few years that spe- 
cific and particular study of diet with re- 
lation to eye health has been made. The 
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University of Iowa has done some inter- 
esting work, also the University of Texas 
and the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Yudkin at Yale has done an outstanding 
piece of work. This is virtually what has 
been determined: 


Diet Must Supply Necessary Vitamins 


We know that Vitamins A and B, which 
we find in the dairy products and in the 
leafy green vegetables, take part in the 
chemical process of seeing. In subjects 
that have been given this vitamin content 
in considerable amount, there is an in- 
crease of a like substance in the eye itself, 
but when the vitamin has been taken away, 
a decrease is noted. It is felt that in 
order to have good eye health these vita- 
mins, A and B, are vitally essential. 

There are some other interesting facts 
which illustrate the importance of diet in 
eye health. For instance, during the 
World War, a great many of the soldiers 
had a serious inflammation which is called 
xerophthalmia. It was because these boys 
were getting a great deal of sugar and 
starch, which gave them energy, but did 
not supply the vitamins. These soldiers 
had to be hospitalized and given dietary 
treatment before the eyes improved. It is 
interesting, too, to learn that in Denmark, 
a country noted for its dairy products, a 
large percentage of children were found 
to be suffering from very serious eye in- 
flammation. When the cases were studied 
it was learned that, since a large per- 
centage of the country’s dairy products 
were being exported, the children were 
given other substances as substitutes. It 
became necessary to pass laws in Den- 
mark, limiting the exportation of dairy 
products. Such facts convince us of the 
importance of the vitamins in any diet. 

As teachers, you probably talk about 
general health and hygiene with your chil- 
dren. Stress may be laid upon the sub- 
ject in daily health lessons. Many of you 
serve lunches in your schools. Possibly 
there is something that you can do in your 
planning to add these valuable vitamins. 
There is always milk, and you can intro- 
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duce more often some other foods which 
have a higher content of the A and B vita- 
mins. When you improve the general 
health, you will improve the eye condition 
and when you improve the eye condition, 
you certainly will make better lip readers. 


Environmental Conditions 
Very Important 


To pass on to the environmental condi- 
tions: Again, here is something exceed- 
ingly important, about which schools in 
general have not been very much con- 
cerned. You know, these eyes of ours for 
centuries worked out-of-doors under nat- 
ural light. Light is measured in foot can- 
dles, just as you measure potatoes by the 
peck, or cloth by the yard. These eyes of 
ours worked out-of-doors in varying de- 
grees of light, from perhaps 100 foot 
candles on a very dark day to possibly 
10,000 foot candles on a very bright day. 
Then we brought these eyes indoors, and 
do you know how much light we ordi- 
narily find in classrooms? Rarely do we 
have 20 foot candles. In fact, we are 
more likely to find less than ten, and fre- 
quently less than five. 

Light in the classroom should be of 
such quality and quantity as to enable 
eyes to accomplish their task with accu- 
racy, speed and a minimum of nerve 
strain. 

There are two kinds of light—artificial 
and natural. We have to bring the nat- 
ural light inside and, in order to do that, 
our buildings must be built with care. 
This happens to be an auditorium; but if 
it were an ordinary classroom, you would 
realize the real necessity of having those 
windows built all the way to the top, be- 
cause, according to the laws of physics, 
the person who sits on the far side of the 
classroom will get the light from the up- 
per part of the window. Then, too, our 
windows should be built close together. 
There should not be wide wall spaces in 
a classroom between windows, cutting off 
good light. Another thing, the window 
area should be at least one-fourth of the 
floor area. Under these conditions, we 
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probably shall get the proper amount of 
natural light in the classroom. 

As for artificial light, the amount is 
dependent upon the task. I brought with 
me a little book in which I think all of 
you will be interested, “The American 
Recommended Practice of School Light- 
ing.” This is a report which was compiled 
under the sponsorship of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the American In- 
stitute of Architects, but representatives 
from the Office of Education at Wash- 
ington, the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, and one or two oph- 
thalmologists also had a share in the com- 
mittee work. It is a very fine report and 
contains a code which shows how many 
foot candles ought to be supplied for dif- 
ferent types of school activity. In the 
sight-saving classes, for instance, it rec- 
ommends 30 foot candles and when it 
comes to consideration of the deaf child 
who has to use his eyes so intensively for 
lip reading, I feel that this amount is 
none too much. 


Window Light Must Be Controlled 


Now, of course, I know that you are not 
going to be able to persuade your school 
boards to make many changes immediately 
and you probably have no money now, 
but you can aim toward the ideal. [| 
should add that this light from outside 
the classroom has to be controlled, and I 
think we should beg and plead and cajole 
and educate until every school room in 
the land has not one shade at the window, 
but two set at the center, one rolling up 
and one rolling down, so that the light 
may be controlled by cutting off the direct 
rays of sunlight which come in, leaving the 
rest of the window open to admit good 
light. 

There is still another factor. Not only 
quantity of light, but quality is to be con- 
sidered. This means we ought to elimi- 
nate all glare. We must have maximum 
light with a minimum of glare. Glare is 
defined as any light which causes discom- 
fort and annoyance to the eyes and inter- 
feres with the process of seeing. We get 
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a great deal of glare in ordinary class- 
rooms from highly polished desks, highly 
polished woodwork, glazed pictures; and 
frequently the teacher, the principal or the 
superintendent has a beautiful plate glass 
on the top of his desk. This is a very bad 
source of glare and certainly ought to be 
eliminated. Referring to the elimination 
of glare, we should all aim always toward 
the ideal. We people in the sight-saving 
field found it very difficult to get manu- 
facturers to make desks without a highly 
polished surface. They said, “No one will 
buy dull-surfaced desks.” We should real- 
ize that dull-finished desks are not only 
more satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the child himself because they do not re- 
flect glare, but more than that, they will 
hold their surface much better than the 
shiny ones. 


Reflection a Vital Factor 


Reflection factors are exceedingly im- 
portant in considering the classroom en- 
vironment. All wall surfaces reflect a 
certain amount of light. It has been de- 
termined that the light cream is perhaps 
the most satisfactory for all classrooms 
because it has not the high reflecting sur- 
face of white, and yet has a satisfactory 
reflection factor. Cream soils less easily 
and this is important, because school- 
rooms must be kept clean. If they are 
not repainted frequently, the reflection 
factor is diminished and the amount of 
light is reduced proportionately. 

Then there is what some one termed the 
“mourning band” around a classroom— 
the blackboard. The blackboard does ab- 
sorb a great deal of light, and our British 
friends are trying to study the problem 
scientifically. I am not telling you that 
the blackboards are going to go the way 
of the old-fashioned slate, but I am sug- 
gesting that the time may come when they 
will. The British National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology recently did some 
experimental work, and this is what they 
found: The blackboard has a very low 
reflection factor; the paper on which the 
child works has a very high reflection fac- 
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tor. The eye, in shifting from the area 
having the low factor to the high or vice 
versa, has to make a special effort. The 
experimenters tried using a yellow black- 
board with blue chalk. They conducted 
both classroom and laboratory tests with 
these and found that the children copied 
more material in a given time than they 
did from the old blackboard. Further ex- 
periments are being conducted to deter- 
mine just what kind of material should be 
used for these lighter boards, and it will 
be interesting to note what happens. I 
know of but one of these boards in the 
United States, although there may be oth- 
ers. The sight-saving class in Elgin, IIli- 
nois, has installed a light board. Reactions 
to it will be observed with interest. If 
this has no other significance for us, it at 
least should indicate that reflection factors 
are exceedingly important at all times. 


Teacher Training Institutions Should 
Be Responsible 


I want to say just a word about the 
knowledge of the teacher. Sometimes | 
think we have been a little bit unfair. 
Perhaps we are anticipating that the 
teacher shall know all these things, do all 
these things, and be truly conscious of 
how important this eye is, although in our 
teacher-training schools we have failed to 
bring teachers to a realization of these 
facts. Teacher-training institutions must 
recognize information concerning the eye 
as fundamental. Once the teacher has this 
information, it behooves her to use it; for 
instance, to make the very best use of the 
shades in her classroom, whether they be 
the new type of double shade, or the old 
one. She should be truly conscious of 
what good seating arrangement is. The 
old-fashioned type of seat was fixed to the 
floor and the teacher could not do any- 
thing about seating. Children who sat 
about two-thirds of the way back in the 
classroom got the glare from the upper 
windows at the front of the room if the 
shades were at the top, as they often must 
be in order to give light to the far side of 
the room. With the new, movable desk, 
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there is no reason at all why the desks 
cannot be slightly turned away from the 
window, and arranged according to the 
distance from the wall, remembering, too, 
that for all children, except the left- 
handed child, the light should come from 
the left and rear. The poor left-handed 
child has always been forgotten, but now 
with the movable seat, we can take care 
of him. He should be given an opportu- 
nity to sit at the side and perhaps toward 
the front, where he may turn around, get 
the light from his right side, and still be 
a part of his classroom. 

When a teacher has information con- 
cerning eyes and when she uses it to the 
best advantage, she can interest the child 
and make him truly conscious of the im- 
portance of his vision. As concerns lip 
reading, she can make him realize that he 
must place himself in the best position 
with relation to the teacher and the teach- 
er’s lips. 


Use a Foot Candle Meter 


It would be rather interesting if some 
of you principals and teachers would go 
back to your classrooms and secure from 
one of your home lighting companies one 
of these little foot candle meters. It is 
just a little instrument with a photo elec- 
tric cell which measures light. We have 
here, right now where I am_ standing, 
about ten foot candle power, which would 
be two-thirds enough light to work with 
in any classroom and about one-third as 
much light as your deaf children ought to 
have for lip reading. Certainly, in a 
place like an auditorium in a school for 
the deaf, where children must read lips, | 
should say you ought to have better light- 
ing. I suggest that you go around your 
school building with one of these foot 
candle meters, and test the light from the 
point where the pupils do their lip read- 
ing. The children will also be interested 
in it, and they, too, will be interested in 
improving the light. 

I have tried to give you some of the 
high points, but it seems to me that this 
whole program calls for unified thought 
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and action in special education depart- 
ments. If we can secure for all our chil- 
dren better environmental conditions un- 
der which to work, which means better 
shades, better equipment in general, better 
lighting; and if we ourselves have a 
clearer understanding of the importance of 
this visual organ in any learning process, 
perhaps the day may be hastened when we 
have more nearly ideal school room con- 
ditions for all children, and under ideal 
conditions, any defect, whether of sight or 
hearing, will be discovered early. Early 
discovery would mean a great deal to 
school systems in general, because we 
would eliminate a great many problems. 
We would have fewer failures, and we 
might even eliminate much of the reme- 
dial procedure to which we now have to 
give our attention. In other words, let’s 
put the horse before the cart and pay at- 
tention to this organ which is the high 
road to the brain in all education. 


Discussion 


By KENNETH Braty, Pu.D. 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 


The relationship between lip reading 
and visual defects has long attracted the 
attention of persons working with the 
deaf and hard of hearing. The positions 
and movements which serve as the basis 
for lip reading are detailed and rapid. 
Differences in facial expression, the ap- 
preciation of which apparently helps ac- 
count for the difference between the novice 
and expert in lip reading, are extremely 
subtle, and the eye-fatigue reported by 
many serious students of lip reading 
makes the problem especially significant. 
However, an investigator interested in this 
or related problems is immediately con- 
fronted by technical difficulties of a basic 
nature. 

The basic difficulties appear to be those 
of measurement. As yet we have no sat- 
isfactory method or instrument for measur- 
ing proficiency in lip reading, the rela- 
tive difficulties of different lip reading 
materials, and the relative ease with 
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which different lips are read. Not that 
we are altogether ignorant of these mat- 
ters. A vast amount of empirical knowl- 
edge does exist, and skilled teachers and 
pupils display amazing artistry in the 
utilization of this knowledge. This em- 
pirical knowledge, however, shows all 
the expected weaknesses when scientific in- 
vestigation or thorough analyses of prob- 
lems are attempted. 


No Way of Measuring Lip Reading 
Aptitude and Performance 


First let us consider ability in lip read- 
ing. Wide differences in lip-reading abil- 
ity are conspicuous enough to be noticed 
by even careless observers, but when dif- 
ferences are smaller all are dubious of 
even their own judgment. For many prac- 
tical purposes we can and do grade peo- 
ple according to proficiency in lip read- 
ing, but this grading is recognized as 
being extremely crude and _ unreliable. 
Requisites of satisfactory tests for this 
skill are of course those of any other 
instrument of measurement. They must 
possess satisfactory validity, objectivity, 
and reliability. By “validity” we mean 
they actually measure skill in lip- 
reading. This may be assured by the 
use of an adequate sampling of material 
similar to that which lip readers are 
ordinarily called upon to interpret. By 
“objectivity” we mean that the tests must 
be of such a nature that the grading is 
not dependent upon the particular indi- 
vidual administering the tests or upon 
the subjective judgments of the tester. 
Moving picture films seem to promise to 
be particularly effective in the develop- 
ment of tests of high objectivity. By 
“reliability,” we merely mean that the 
tests are indicating real differences rather 
than incidental fluctuations. Here, as 
with all measuring instruments, assum- 
ing some reliability, the usefulness of the 
instruments depends no more on the level 
of reliability than on our knowledge of 
the probable errors of measurement which 
do occur. No insuperable obstacles seem 
to prevent the development of adequate 
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tests of skill in lip reading, but an im- 
mense amount of tedious and technical 
labor must be expended. Fortunately, 
some people are now attempting what ap- 
pears to be promising pioneer work. 
Satisfactory measurements of the rela- 
tive difficulties of lip reading materials 
and of the lips of different subjects will 
presumably follow along with tests of 
lip-reading skill. These merely have to be 
graded or scaled by an adequate sampling 
of lip readers or by one or more lip 
readers whose abilities and individual dif- 
ferences have been determined carefully. 


A Survey at the New Jersey School 


Let us return to our specific problem 
of the relationship between lip reading 
and eye strain. At the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf we made a survey of the 
incidence of defective vision among our 
pupils. We expected a high incidence, 
but were appalled to find it as high as 
it was. We might jump to the conclu- 
sion that this incidence was the result of 
the sirain involved in the attempt to have 
vision assume the additional task of sub- 
stituting for hearing. This may be a 
proper conclusion, but we have almost 
no evidence for or against it. More de- 
tailed analyses showed that the high inci- 
dence of defective vision was as true for 
the younger children just entering as for 
those who had been in school for some 
years. Also the incidence was significant- 
ly higher for the congenital than for the 
adventitious cases. 

It still seemed logical that unusual eye- 
strain was involved in lip reading and 
should result in the weakening of vision. 
A thorough analysis to test this hypothe- 
sis was not attempted, however. Reasons 
for not investigating further included the 
following. We had no measure of the 
amount of lip reading actually done by 
the different pupils. The pupils had dif- 
ferent degrees of hearing and we yet 
know little about the contributions and 
interferences of different amounts and 
ranges of residual hearing. We also 
know little about the relationship of atti- 
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tudes to the task of lip reading. It has 
even been proposed that good lip readers 
adopt a synthetic rather than an analytical 
attitude; rely only upon an unconscious 
analysis of visual detail or possibly de- 
pend upon discrimination of differences 
in general configuration; and throw no 
more strain on their eyes than does the 
non-lip-reading but observant hearing in- 
dividual. Other difficulties could be men- 
tioned, but it can be seen that almost 
all of them tend to reduce to the lack of 
adequate instruments of measurement. 

I believe that lip reading probably 
taxes vision greatly. Whether or not it 
does, of course, one still must insist that 
every possible step for the conservation 
of vision of the deaf and hard of hearing 
be taken. Their increased dependence on 
vision makes it too valuable to be risked 
or injured in any fashion. All evidence, 
casual, empirical, statistical, or reliably 
experimental, which attracts attention to 
the problem should be welcomed. While 
doing this, however, let us not overlook 
the development of the basic instruments 
and techniques necessary for a thorough 
solution of the problems presented by lip 
reading. 


General Discussion 


In the discussion which followed, Mrs. 
Matlock was asked what she does for the 
mirror readers. She replied, “I think you 
are getting into a problem which is really 
outside my particular field. I have had 
only one experience with a mirror reader 
and we simply retrained him, saying “This 
is the way,’ and making him do it over 
and over again, which, of course, we could 
do in a special class. That is the only ex- 
perience I have ever had with a mirror 
reader.” 

“We had four in a small school,” said 
the questioner. 

“That is a problem for closer work with 
your ophthalmologist.” 

Chairman Crouter remarked that the 
Psychological Department of Harvard 
University is doing outstanding work in 
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that field and would be glad to answer 
questions. 

The question was asked, “Is that an op- 
tical defect, or a mental defect?” 

“You are now entering into a great field 
of controversy,” said Mr. Crouter. “Dr. 
Reiter, what is your opinion?” 

“I think it is mental—it is not optical,” 
said Dr. Reiter. 

A question was asked concerning the 
green boards they have been using in 
some schools. 
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“Well, as far as I personally am con- 
cerned,” said Mrs. Matlock, “I have never 
seen a green blackboard which was truly 
satisfactory, because one could not get 
enough contrast. They are usually of poor 
quality. That is only my personal impres- 
sion. I do not know of any studies on it.” 

“What of the white blackboard?” 

“I do not know anything about the 
white one. I personally should not recom- 
mend a white blackboard, any more than 
I should recommend a white wall, because 
of the certainty of glare.” 





Wednesday Evening Meeting, June 29 


ARTHUR DonpDINEAU, Supervising Director of Special Education, 
Detroit Public Schools, presiding. 


HE Wednesday evening meeting, 
“| ta at the Hotel Statler, was es- 

pecially interesting. The first num- 
ber on the program was a violin solo by 
Mr. Max Wiener, a former pupil of the 
Detroit Day School. Mr. Wiener, a tal- 
ented and highly trained musician, gave 
no evidence of his defective hearing as he 
played. 

Another interesting part of the pro- 
gram was the talk on “Russia Today,” 
by the Reverend Frederic Siedenberg, S. 
J., Executive Dean, University of Detroit. 
Father Siedenberg, a lecturer and sociolo- 
gist of note, has recently returned from 
an extended visit to the Soviet Union. 
He gave a graphic and vivid account of 
his adventures, and a concise summary 
of the conclusions he reached from what 
he saw and heard. His address was fol- 
lowed with the closest attention. 

Speaking informally, and remarking 
that he wanted to tell his audience “the 
sort of thing they would not read about,” 
Father Siedenberg described his travel 
experience, the day coaches and sleeping 
cars available to tourists traveling second 
class, the hotel acc6mmodations, the mov- 


ing picture shows, and other aspects of 
the daily life of the people which he had 
opportunity to see. 

He journeyed into Russia in a train 
that had women conductors, women por- 
ters, and women to couple the cars and 
oil the wheels. He found that it is quite 
possible to see other sides of Russian life 
in addition to “what they want you to 
see.” He was perfectly free to go into 
slums, factories, anti-religious museums, 
or any place else he chose to visit. But 
he found that freedom of action was 
otherwise curtailed. Tourists surrender 
their passports on arriving, and must leave 
on the date specified on the passport, 
which is returned to them at that date. 
He found the Russians inefficient, es- 
pecially in handling machinery, and he 
decided that the Five Year Plan is a fail- 
ure. Yet he found the children well 
cared for in the child training centers. 
“They are thinking in terms of the next 
generation,” he said. 

The professional address of the evening 
was given by Mr. John J. Lee, Associate 
Professor at Wayne University, Special 
Adviser in the training of teachers for 
the handicapped. 
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The Extension of Educational Facilities for The 
Physically Handicapped 


By Joun J. LEE 
General Adviser, Department of Special Education, College of Education, 
Wayne University 


HEN we speak of extending fa- 
cilities for the education of han- 


dicapped children, we might well 
note that not all of our public will ap- 
prove of such extensions. This poem, 
which recently came to my desk, indicates 
that apparently some of our public be- 
lieves we have already carried specializa- 
tion too far: 


“Go to sleep, baby, sweet peace to your soul, 
Mother will pray for your motor control, 
Check up statistics on mental hygiene, 
Examine your ears through a hearing machine. 


“Go to sleep, baby, ’tis Mother’s ambition 
To get your reflexes into condition; 

Mother is wise to the new sociology, 
Psychoanalysis, endocrinology. 


“Mother would sing to you, but the psychologists, 
Pre-school authorities, learned biologists 

Ban lullabies for the kids of the nation 

Lest they develop a Mother fixation. 


“Let your goodnight kiss be scientific and formal, 
Experts say kissing will make you subnormal, 
Angels are watching o’er each nerve and gland, 
Go to sleep, baby, ain’t science grand?” 


The Extension of These Facilities is 
a Part of a Great Renaissance 


Recently Paul Harris, who organized 
Rotary International and who is President 
Emeritus of Rotary, said, “Now that busi- 
ness, industry, science and the arts have 
had their renaissance, it is time that we 
have a renaissance in the affairs of men 
which are first in rank and first in impor- 
tance.” Paul Harris was making his plea 
for the extension and improvement of fa- 
cilities for the care and education of crip- 
pled children. But what he said with 
reference to crippled children applies 
equally to the deaf and to the hard-of- 
hearing. Our plea would be that this 


renaissance be extended to include and to 
provide educational facilities for all types 
of handicapped children. 


Each Child is Entitled to His 
Opportunity 


In 1888 Professor Sumner wrote a nota- 
ble little book on the philosophy of each 
individual’s social rights in our democ- 
racy. The title of his book is “What So- 
cial Classes Owe to Each Other.” With 
reference to children, he said emphatical- 
ly: “We must remember that every child 
is entitled to his chance and to his oppor- 
tunity in life.” 

We in education are peculiarly the 
guardians of the nature and of the extent 
of opportunity for children. This is strik- 
ingly true when we are responsible for 
the education of handicapped children. 
As we conceive of progress, it demands 
that there must be continual improvement. 
This applies to the quality and the nature 
of our program and service. Likewise there 
must be continuous extension of those 
facilities until all in need are served. We 
have far to go yet in the attainment of 
both of these goals. 

We have made rapid progress during 
the last 150 years in the education of the 
deaf and of the hard-of-hearing. That 
progress has assumed unprecedented rapid- 
ity since the advent of the oral method in 
this country. It appears that we have 
truly discovered a technique for the crea- 
tion of new knowledge and for using it 
effectively. 


The Four Great Plagues 


But we must struggle to make progress. 
The plagues which we must continually 
combat are disease, war, famine and acci- 
dents. These are the great plagues of all 
mankind everywhere. You already know 
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from eminent persons of the medical pro- 
fession what notable advances have been 
made and are being made against the dis- 
eases which cause loss of hearing. Tre- 
mendous progress has been made by med- 
ical science. It has not only lengthened 
life, but it has made life more enjoyable. 
We are rapidly being freed from the 
blight and pain of disease. 

The starvation which results from fam- 
ine has all but been blotted out in this 
country. People in America don’t starve 
any more. But we still have the linger- 
ing shadow of that dread plague hovering 
over us in the form of “malnutrition”; 
and according to the White House Confer- 
ence Report there are six million under- 
nourished children in the United States. 
There is still great need for extensive 
effort and progress against this plague of 
famine. 

As for war—we have only a hope. If 
history is to continue to repeat itself we 
must endure this blighting scourge about 
once in every twenty-five years. And if it 
is to recur with that frequency each gen- 
eration must suffer its dreadful carnage. 
We hope that the history of the future 
will record complete obliteration of this 
plague. 

The fourth great plague which visits 
itself upon mankind is “accident.” The 
Reader’s Digest for May, 1934, states that, 
“At the present rate of accidents, one 
child out of every three living today will 
be injured, maimed or killed during his 
lifetime.” Some of these maimings will 
result in loss of hearing; so we are con- 
cerned with accidents. This plague was 
on a rapid and continual increase until 
within the present decade. Safety records 
are beginning to show that during the last 
five years accident rates are beginning to 
drop. Teachers of the deaf must be con- 
cerned that accidents with all their fatali- 
ties and maimings continue to decrease. 

While we may view and comprehend the 
plagues described above, we do not see 
the true picture of life if we do not recog- 
nize the great constructive forces which 
are at work all about us. It is to them 
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that we as teachers of the deaf must bind 
our allegiance and devote our efforts; for 
they make progress. 


The Forces Which Combat 
These Plagues 


The first of these constructive forces I 
should like to define as individual genius. 
It is comprised of the discovery of new 
knowledge and the invention of better 
ways of doing things. During the last 
seventy-five years, yes, during the last 
twenty-five years we have really perfected 
the technique of discovery and of inven- 
tion. This technique is the basis for the 
renaissance in business and in industry 
which President Harris of Rotary defined. 
But apparently there is some “lag” in car- 
rying this renaissance over into education, 
and particularly into the education of the 
handicapped. We are challenged to take 
command and to put this first great con- 
structive force of discovery, of invention 
and of new knowledge to greater use. 

The second great constructive force for 
progress is the rise in economic levels. 
We may discover new knowledge and bet- 
ter ways of living; but if we cannot af- 
ford to buy these benefits or to put them 
to use, mankind cannot benefit. We have 
discovered ways of preventing and of cur- 
ing many of the diseases which formerly 
resulted in loss of hearing; but if we can- 
not use our economic resources to take 
these benefits to all in need, there will 
continue to be those who suffer in under- 
privilege as of yore. 

In a recent report on public health pre- 
sented to the President, it was stated that 
fifty per cent of the people of the United 
States are not yet able to buy the medical 
treatment they need. Every teacher in 
every public and in every private school 
is therefore challenged to observe and to 
discover those children who need treat- 
ment but who cannot afford it, so that the 
work of prevention may go on; for pre- 
vention should take precedence over reme- 
dial treatment. Our challenge is first to 
prevent handicaps, then, failing in that, to 
remove or minimize them. It is univer- 
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sally accepted practice that we should 
cure our ills, rather than endure them. 

After we have engaged the first two 
great constructive forces of new knowledge 
and rising economic levels, we must rec- 
ognize and use a third great benefactory 
agent, namely the support of enlightened 
government. We need only to read the 
life of Louis Pasteur to know how destruc- 
tive and obstructive the French govern- 
ment was and then how knowledge finally 
triumphed. 

Another similar illustration might be 
both appropriate and of interest here. We 
are told that a Danish physician devel- 
oped insulin and that he advocated its use 
some twenty-five years before its discov- 
ery and use were officially accredited. It 
seems that when he presented his discov- 
ery to the learned members of his profes- 
sion and to the state they refused to 
recognize it. As a result, a whole genera- 
tion of persons afflicted with diabetes need- 
lessly suffered and died. Then, two and 
a half decades later, another person, after 
duplicating the same painstaking research, 
re-discovered the same new knowledge. It 
was then that the government of Denmark 
recognized this second discovery and re- 
corded official approval of the use of in- 
sulin for the control of diabetes. So we 
see how important and necessary it is that 
we have the support of enlightened gov- 
ernment as a third great constructive force 
for progress. 


Application of Constructive Forces 


About two years ago the International 
Society for Crippled Children took official 
action to have a bill introduced in Con- 
gress to obtain federal aid for the educa- 
tion of crippled children. Dr. Charles 
Scott Berry was Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the International So- 
ciety and your speaker was Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee. It was our firm belief 
that if such a bill were introduced and 
passed these educational benefits might be 
initiated for crippled children; but that 
unless the bill provided similar aid for 
other types of handicapped children, we 
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would create an educational lag, and ex. 
tension of educational opportunities for 
them might be delayed for a generation. 

So the International Society invited nu- 
merous other national organizations such 
as the National Tuberculosis Association, 
the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind and others to make a 
joint effort to obtain federal aid for the 
education of all types of the physically 
handicapped. 

Accordingly, in the last Congress Sena- 
tor Claude Pepper from Florida intro- 
duced Senate Bill 1634. Hearings were 
held in April, 1937, and Senator Pepper’s 
sub-committee reported the bill favorably 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
The bill has received favorable reaction 
from numerous members of both the 
House and Senate. To date, however, the 
bill has failed of passage because of ap- 
propriations involved. The bill calls for 
a federal appropriation of $11,580,000 to 
be allotted to the states, which in turn 
would match $9,000,000 of this amount. 

If we are to obtain extension of these 
educational facilities for physically handi- 
capped children it will be necessary for 
this bill to be re-introduced in the next 
Congress. As to the merit of the bill and 
as to the educational needs of handicapped 
children there is no apparent question or 
controversy. The real question involved 
is whether or not our economic levels 
have reached the place where our federal 
government can take over this added re- 
sponsibility and function. 


Our Special Problem in Education 


According to data compiled by the 
United States Office of Education and by 
the International Society for Crippled 
Children, there are 1,813,238 physically 
handicapped children in the United States. 
Of that number, 166,231 are now being 
educated in special schools and classes. 
While we claim that splendid opportuni- 
ties are being provided for the 166,231 
enrolled in these classes, we must note 
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that there are approximately 1,700,000 for 
whom no special provision is being made. 
On this basis we have a ninety per cent 
lag. This brings forth with emphasis the 
great need for extension of our educa- 
tional facilities for handicapped children, 
for only about one-tenth of those in need 
are now being served. 

With reference to the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, it is estimated that there are 
500,000 such children who are in need of 
special educational treatment and _train- 
ing, that there are 60,000 who are in seri- 
ous need of such special training. The 
most recent records we can compile show 
that there are 24,701 children now en- 
rolled in residential and day schools for 
the deaf. Our educational lag is not so 
great for the defective in hearing as it 
appears to be for several of the other 
types. Yet we must recognize that in our 
field, for every two children we are serv- 
ing, there are three who are not being 
educated according to their needs. We 
still have a sixty per cent lag in this field. 

I believe we could say that we have 
knowledge and information; we know 
what to do and how to educate these chil- 
dren; but apparently we have not yet 
been able to effect an integration of our 
economic resources and the support of en- 
lightened government. We have not yet 
been able to carry our program to the 
point where we are anywhere nearly meet- 
ing the challenge defined by Sumner the 
sociologist when he said, “Every child is 
entitled to have his chance and to have his 
opportunity in life.” 

The education of the handicapped costs 
from two to five times as much as that of 
normal children. Last year we spent 
more than $1,000,000 for the education of 
deaf and of hard of hearing children in 
our residential and day schools; and we 
spent more than six and one-third million 
dollars for the education of all types of 
physically handicapped children. These 
amounts represent large appropriations 
which are already being made. We have 
already achieved notable progress in the 
attainment of our goals. 
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Your Support Needed 


From time to time you will be informed 
of future legislative efforts that are being 
made. Another bill with similar provi- 
sions should be introduced to succeed 
Senate Bill 1634 in the next Congress. It 
is hoped that, as this information comes 
to you, you will see clearly the benefits 
which will result from such enactments. 

In conclusion I should like to relate a 
dramatic incident which occurred when 
Helen Keller appeared before the Massa- 
chusetts state legislature. She startled the 
gentlemen of the State House by saying: 

“There is no law on the statute books 
compelling people to move up closer on 
the bench of life to make room for a blind 
brother; but there is a divine law, written 
on the hearts of men, constraining them 
to make a place for him, not only because 
he is unfortunate, but also because it is 
his right as a human being to share God’s 
greatest gift, the privilege of man to go 
forth unto his work.” 

What Helen Keller said in her appeal 
for extending facilities and opportunities 
for the blind applies with equal force to 
the education of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. We are all guardians of the wel- 
fare and of the opportunities for deaf and 
hard of hearing children. Ours is the 
task of training them for social compe- 
tence, for useful and happy living. Our 
responsibility is not being fulfilled so 
long as there are sixty per cent and ninety 
per cent lags in our program. 

So we face, in 1938, a definite chal- 
lenge. This challenge cannot be met un- 
til we have a great extension in the facili- 
ties we can provide for the education of 
the physically handicapped. We must 
continue to discover new knowledge and 
better and more effective methods in teach- 
ing. We must contribute to the rise of 
economic levels. We must engage con- 
tinuous and increased support from en- 
lightened governments — local, state, and 
national. As we work to achieve these 
ends we will help handicapped children 
“to share God’s greatest gift, their privi- 
lege to go forth unto their work.” 
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Better Language Throughout a School 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 30 


FRANK M. Drices, Superintendent, Utah School for the Deaf, presiding 


Language for the Slow Child 


By CATHERINE Forp 
Directress of Professional Training, Ontario School for the Deaf 


language to bright deaf children. It 

is a pleasure and a challenge to teach 
language to children who are not so 
bright. After we had listened to these two 
very remarkable graduates here, Mrs. 
Kotts and Mrs. Steffins, I was glad when 
Mr. Manning remarked that perhaps we 
did not discuss fully enough the rest of 
the children, the average pupils of a resi- 
dential school for the deaf. 

In our school, we have, I think, 90 chil- 
dren out of 300 who are below average in 
ability, according to the intelligence tests 
they received and their classroom achieve- 
ment. They range all the way from chil- 
dren about as good as those we saw in the 
class yesterday, which was called a slow 
class, down to children who are very dull, 
who learn only a few words every year 
and who probably will be inmates of some 
government institution all the days of their 
life. We have 90 of these children, and 
the ones in this school that you designated 
as slow yesterday are positive Einsteins 
compared to some of them. I wondered 
what the Detroit Day School for the Deaf 
did with the others. 

In speaking of this class of children, I 
am reminded of a Scotch boy who came 
into our school in the fall of 1918. He 
came from the Glasgow School, and was 
hard of hearing. At that time we did not 
have many hard of hearing children, or 
children who spoke quite freely when 
spoken to. We were having an epidemic 
of flu, our own hospital nurse was over- 
worked, and we had a nurse from the city 
looking after the every-day dressings and 
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minor ailments that came up during the 
day. This temporary nurse was finding it 
rather difficult to communicate with our 
children, and was getting pretty tired, too. 
I remember she went flying down the cor- 
ridor one night to find a boy sitting on 
the steps. She said, “What is the matter 
with you?” and he said, “I think me 
brains are rinning oot me ears!” She 
was so dumb-founded at hearing his broad 
Scotch speech, and so amused that every 
time I met her she reminded me of the 
boy whose brains were rinning oot his 
ears. 

When we are dealing with those slow 
children, sometimes I think their brains 
are running “oot their ears,” but they 
must be dealt with; there are a great many 
of them, and they are the ones that are 
going to have difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves after they leave school. 

Whenever I have a conversation with a 
normally hearing child of four or five and 
listen to his unceasing flow of language, 
it just amazes me, and it brings to my 
mind afresh the enormous handicap under 
which even a bright deaf child labors. 
The average deaf born child can never ac- 
quire that ease of expression and commu- 
nication, not even with the maximum ef- 
forts of the ablest teachers over a period 
of ten or twelve years. Well, if they can- 
not acquire it, how can we expect these 
slower children to do so? 

What are we going to do about them? 
There is no special method for teaching 
them; you must use the same methods 
that you use for teaching your bright deaf 
children, adapting these methods to the 
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slower ones. The slower ones are very 
easily bored, and if any classes in the 
school should have attractive classrooms 
and attractive material and everything of 
the best, it should be those children who 
have the most difficulty in learning. They 
should also have the very best teachers. 


Building Up a Child’s Ego 
I like what Mrs. Kotts said about build- 


ing up the ego in deaf children, getting 
them to think that they can do things. | 
think we need to do that, especially with 
these slow children, because if we do not 
give them something they can do and if 
they do not feel encouraged, they are go- 
ing to get angry and misbehave, as a sort 
of defense mechanism. They are going to 
get our attention in some way, so they 
might as well get it in the right way. We 
might as well make them think they 
amount to something. The keynote of our 
newer education is “to teach as though we 
taught not.” That is my text. The record 
we heard yesterday provided it. Our teach- 
ing should be direction, not dictation; we 
must direct children, not dictate to them, 
and if any class of children need proper 
direction, it is these slower children. 

We always have to keep the hearing 
child in mind when we are teaching lan- 
guage. The hearing child first listens, un- 
derstands what people are saying, then 
talks. After a while he goes to school; 
he learns to read; he learns to put his 
thoughts down on paper; and it is very 
important that he know hew to put his 
thoughts down on paper. He must learn 
the mechanics of composition. 

The deaf child follows along; he goes 
to school; he learns to read lips; then he 
learns to talk; he reads; and then he 
learns how to put his thoughts down on 
paper, and it is very important that he 
should learn to put them down correctly 
and neatly. 

If we cannot, after ten, eleven or twelve 
years of teaching, send a deaf child, even 
a slow one, out into the world with a line 
of communication established so that he 
can adapt himself to the hearing world 
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without humiliation, then we are really 
not doing the job as it should be done. 


Strip Your Vocabulary to Essentials 


One of the things we need with these 
slower pupils is repetition, infinitely more 
repetition. We can teach them the same 
things we teach the brighter children but 
we must simplify them; we must strip our 
vocabulary down to the bare essentials 
and we must repeat that vocabulary often 
enough, in an interesting way, so that the 
child gets it without getting bored. 

When I was taking training in auxiliary 
class work in Toronto, one of the teachers 
was telling about a boy in one of her 
classes. He said to her, “How high do 
you suppose that ceiling is?” She said, 
“Well, I don’t know. Why don’t you find 
out?” “I cannot reach it,” he said. “You 
could stand on something,” she suggested. 
So he got a table. Then he had to get a 
chair and something else before he reached 
the ceiling. He began to measure and he 
still had difficulties. He said, “Gee, I 
wish I had never thought of that!” So 
sometimes we wish we had never thought 
of certain things, too. 

When you are standing before a class of 
slow children, look at them and_ never 
mind what you did last year or the yeai 
before, or the year before that. Look at 
those children and ask yourself, “What 
can I give these children, this year, that 
they reed and that will make them hap- 
py?” You should know their history, you 
should know their IQ, their achievement 
in school, if they have been in school. If 
they have not been in school before, you 
should know something about their his- 
tory and environment. As you look at 
them, think “What vocabulary have those 
children? What should they know? What 
do they need?” Never mind what you 
taught them last year, look at them afresh, 
individually; don’t look at them as a class. 

A friend of mine had two nieces visit- 
ing her. One was very demure and well- 
behaved, the other was of a more adven- 
turous spirit. The adventurous one had 
a mishap which resulted in disaster to her 
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clothing. Her aunt said, “You know Susie 
would not have done that.” 

“Well,” said Susie’s sister, “I’m a dif- 
ferent little girl.” 

Keep that in mind when you look at 
your class. They are all different. Say 
to yourself, “What vocabulary is this boy 
or girl going to need and what is that 
one going to need?” 

Two important things in the education 
of these children are health and happiness. 
These children will never do skilled labor, 
they will probably do hard, routine jobs, 
and they have to be strong and well to 
do them. 


Give the Child Work He Can Do 


Another thing, they have to be kept 
happy. You must not give them things 
that they feel they cannot do. Start right 
in the beginning to have them feel that 
they are achieving something. If you are 
giving a child a word and a picture to 
match, have the pictures and the names 
arranged so that the child cannot help but 
match them right the first day. Have the 
names cut out in such a way that they will 
fit only the right picture. When you are 
giving words to slow children give them 
vital words that make pictures in their 
minds. 

Don’t says “some fruit”; say “apples,” 
or “oranges.” Don’t say “animals”; say 
“a cow,” or “a horse,” because they can 
picture that. Don’t say “Gorgeous autumn 
colors flamed on the hills”; say “The 
trees were beautiful, the leaves were or- 
ange, green, red,” etc. 

Keep that type of vocabulary in mind 
when you are teaching slow children and 
have your material large and colorful. 

I cannot think of any better exercises 
in the way of repetition than the types of 
exercises that are given in Dr. Thomp- 
son’s and Dr. Strang’s books on “Silent 
Reading.” You can take these types of 
exercise and do them with large pictures 
with your slow children. Use a slot chart 
and have three pictures. Place one word 
in the chart, and let the child come and 
pick out the right picture. It is a lot more 
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interesting than just matching words to 
pictures. I like the idea of starting with 
large material, as the Sisters have shown 
us in several of their demonstrations at 
the Conventions; start with large pictures, 
large words and work down to the smaller. 
Then, when it comes to verbs in sentences, 
you can do the same thing. For instance, 
use the picture of a baby walking, a man 
walking, a woman walking, and have the 
child match the sentence to the picture. 

The slow child must do a lot of reading 
and store away a lot of mental pictures 
before you are going to ask him to write 
anything. Take your time about that; do 
not hurry. Let him get a good mental 
background before you begin to expect 
any expression from him. He will give 
it to you in due time, but do not hurry 
him. If he is bored with one thing you 
are doing in school and wants to do some- 
thing else, well, do something else. You 
do not have to follow a cut and dried 
program. These children will work far 
better if they are allowed to do something 
they want to do, allowed to take the ini- 
tiative. Let them illustrate when they 
cannot write. 


Give Language that Interests Him 


They are interested in sports; they will 
want to know the language of their sports. 
Many of them enter school late and that 
means a still further adaptation of vocab- 
ulary. They do not want baby words. 
They want to do what they see the other 
fellows in the regular grades doing. 


They are interested in outdoor life; 
they like to learn the names of the things 
out of doors. We live on a farm and have 
large grounds, and this spring one of the 
classes began spring projects. The teacher 
showed them pictures that pertained to 
spring. They had a picture of dandelions 
and were very much interested in telling 
her they had seen a dandelion. It was 
very early and the teacher did not believe 
them. They led her around to the south 
end of the building and there was the 
dandelion. 
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slower ones. The slower ones are very 
easily bored, and if any classes in the 
school should have attractive classrooms 
and attractive material and everything of 
the best, it should be those children who 
have the most difficulty in learning. They 
should also have the very best teachers. 


Building Up a Child’s Ego 
I like what Mrs. Kotts said about build- 


ing up the ego in deaf children, getting 
them to think that they can do things. I 
think we need to do that, especially with 
these slow children, because if we do not 
give them something they can do and if 
they do not feel encouraged, they are go- 
ing to get angry and misbehave, as a sort 
of defense mechanism. They are going to 
get our attention in some way, so they 
might as well get it in the right way. We 
might as well make them think they 
amount to something. The keynote of our 
newer education is “to teach as though we 
taught not.” That is my text. The record 
we heard yesterday provided it. Our teach- 
ing should be direction, not dictation; we 
must direct children, not dictate to them, 
and if any class of children need proper 
direction, it is these slower children. 

We always have to keep the hearing 
child in mind when we are teaching lan- 
guage. The hearing child first listens, un- 
derstands what people are saying, then 
talks. After a while he goes to school; 
he learns to read; he learns to put his 
thoughts down on paper; and it is very 
important that he know how to put his 
thoughts down on paper. He must learn 
the mechanics of composition. 

The deaf child follows along; he goes 
to school; he learns to read lips; then he 
learns to talk; he reads; and then he 
learns how to put his thoughts down on 
paper, and it is very important that he 
should learn to put them down correctly 
and neatly. 

If we cannot, after ten, eleven or twelve 
years of teaching, send a deaf child, even 
a slow one, out into the world with a line 
of communication established so that he 
can adapt himself to the hearing world 
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without humiliation, then we are really 
not doing the job as it should be done. 


Strip Your Vocabulary to Essentials 


One of the things we need with these 
slower pupils is repetition, infinitely more 
repetition. We can teach them the same 
things we teach the brighter children but 
we must simplify them; we must strip our 
vocabulary down to the bare essentials 
and we must repeat that vocabulary often 
enough, in an interesting way, so that the 
child gets it without getting bored. 

When I was taking training in auxiliary 
class work in Toronto, one of the teachers 
was telling about a boy in one of her 
classes. He said to her, “How high do 
you suppose that ceiling is?” She said, 
“Well, I don’t know. Why don’t you find 
out?” “I cannot reach it,” he said. “You 
could stand on something,” she suggested. 
So he got a table. Then he had to get a 
chair and something else before he reached 
the ceiling. He began to measure and he 
still had difficulties. He said, “Gee, I 
wish I had never thought of that!” So 
sometimes we wish we had never thought 
of certain things, too. 

When you are standing before a class of 
slow children, look at them and_ never 
mind what you did last year or the yeai 
before, or the year before that. Look at 
those children and ask yourself, “What 
can I give these children, this year, that 
they need and that will make them hap- 
py?” You should know their history, you 
should know their IQ, their achievement 
in school, if they have been in school. If 
they have not been in school before, you 
should know something about their his- 
tory and environment. As you look at 
them, think “What vocabulary have those 
children? What should they know? What 
do they need?” Never mind what you 
taught them last year, look at them afresh, 
individually; don’t look at them as a class. 

A friend of mine had two nieces visit- 
ing her. One was very demure and well- 
behaved, the other was of a more adven- 
turous spirit. The adventurous one had 
a mishap which resulted in disaster to her 
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clothing. Her aunt said, “You know Susie 
would not have done that.” 

“Well,” said Susie’s sister, “I’m a dif- 
ferent little girl.” 

Keep that in mind when you look at 
your class. They are all different. Say 
to yourself, “What vocabulary is this boy 
or girl going to need and what is that 
one going to need?” 

Two important things in the education 
of these children are health and happiness. 
These children will never do skilled labor, 
they will probably do hard, routine jobs, 
and they have to be strong and well to 
do them. 


Give the Child Work He Can Do 


Another thing, they have to be kept 
happy. You must not give them things 
that they feel they cannot do. Start right 
in the beginning to have them feel that 
they are achieving something. If you are 
giving a child a word and a picture to 
match, have the pictures and the names 
arranged so that the child cannot help but 
match them right the first day. Have the 
names cut out in such a way that they will 
fit only the right picture. When you are 
giving words to slow children give them 
vital words that make pictures in their 
minds. 

Don’t says “some fruit”; say “apples,” 
or “oranges.” Don’t say “animals”; say 
“a cow,” or “a horse,” because they can 
picture that. Don’t say “Gorgeous autumn 
colors flamed on the hills”; say “The 
trees were beautiful, the leaves were or- 
ange, green, red,” etc. 

Keep that type of vocabulary in mind 
when you are teaching slow children and 
have your material large and colorful. 

I cannot think of any better exercises 
in the way of repetition than the types of 
exercises that are given in Dr. Thomp- 
son’s and Dr. Strang’s books on “Silent 
Reading.” You can take these types of 
exercise and do them with large pictures 
with your slow children. Use a slot chart 
and have three pictures. Place one word 
in the chart, and let the child come and 
pick out the right picture. It is a lot more 
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interesting than just matching words to 
pictures. I like the idea of starting with 
large material, as the Sisters have shown 
us in several of their demonstrations at 
the Conventions; start with large pictures, 
large words and work down to the smaller. 
Then, when it comes to verbs in sentences, 
you can do the same thing. For instance, 
use the picture of a baby walking, a man 
walking, a woman walking, and have the 
child match the sentence to the picture. 

The slow child must do a lot of reading 
and store away a lot of mental pictures 
before you are going to ask him to write 
anything. Take your time about that; do 
not hurry. Let him get a good mental 
background before you begin to expect 
any expression from him. He will give 
it to you in due time, but do not hurry 
him. If he is bored with one thing you 
are doing in school and wants to do some- 
thing else, well, do something else. You 
do not have to follow a cut and dried 
program. These children will work far 
better if they are allowed to do something 
they want to do, allowed to take the ini- 
tiative. Let them illustrate when they 
cannot write. 


Give Language that Interests Him 


They are interested in sports; they will 
want to know the language of their sports. 
Many of them enter school late and that 
means a still further adaptation of vocab- 
ulary. They do not want baby words. 
They want to do what they see the other 
fellows in the regular grades doing. 


They are interested in outdoor life; 
they like to learn the names of the things 
out of doors. We live on a farm and have 
large grounds, and this spring one of the 
classes began spring projects. The teacher 
showed them pictures that pertained to 
spring. They had a picture of dandelions 
and were very much interested in telling 
her they had seen a dandelion. It was 
very early and the teacher did not believe 
them. They led her around to the south 
end of the building and there was the 
dandelion. 
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They are interested in the weather. 
They know where to find the weather fore- 
cast in the newspaper and the first thing 
they do when they get the newspaper is 
to look for it. 

In writing we have been using manu- 
script print for beginners. I think most 
schools use that. I think it is very im- 
portant for these slower children to write 
extremely well and do everything they do 
as well as they can do it. I do not think 
a slow child should be allowed to get 
away with poor handwriting. He has 
plenty of time, he does not have as much 
to write, and he should write better. 


Better Books for Slow Pupils 


These children will probably never read 
very many books after they leave school. 
You can get any number of very interest- 
ing books for junior pupils. It is not as 
easy to get books for intermediate and 
senior age pupils who are slow. I wish 
somebody would take that up, and see if 
we could not get better books for the older 
ones among the slower children. They 
do not want to read baby books, but they 
cannot read the language of the books 
adapted to pupils of their age. There is 
a very good field there for research. 

These children need to be able to read 
signs on the streets, so that when they 
leave school they can look after them- 
selves and obey the traffic rules and regu- 
lations and keep out of jail. 

They like to read the funny papers, of 
course; all children do. Last year we 
had a slow class in the senior department 
who read Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” It 
was published in one of the papers in 
illustrative form, like the regular run of 
funnies. They enjoyed it and followed 
the story. They never in the wide world 
would get the story from reading the book. 
I saw an article in the Votta REVIEW, a 
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very interesting article, in which it was 
suggested that we might make use of that 
way of teaching deaf children to read, if 
we could find better subject matter than 
is offered in the funny papers. 

These children need questions. They 
need to have a good deal of time spent on 
personal questions, such as: What is your 
name? How old are you? What is your 
address? etc. When they go out to hunt 
a job they have to fill in an application 
form, and they must know these questions 
and know them well. That is another 
good reason why they should write well 
and write clearly. They should learn to 
write large, and they should learn to write 
small, so that they can adapt their writing 
to all requirements. 


Use Everyday Language 


In our school, we list the mail every 
morning and the children come out into 
the hall to meet me and ask, “Who got a 
letter,” or “Who got a postcard?” Even 
the smallest ones, the little six-and-seven- 
year-olds, think they are rather smart 
when they can go back and tell the 
teacher. I would rather have that from a 
child, “Who got a letter?” than six pages 
of drill questions on Who? Who? Who?— 
no matter how correctly it was done. The 
first time I said, “I do not know,” or “I 
forget” they looked at me as if that were 
a perfectly incredible thing. That was a 
new one to them. When, another day, I 
told them that I did not know, that I had 
not yet seen the mail, they wanted to 
know, “Did you forget?” The point I 
wish to emphasize here is that the lan- 
guage you ieach them should be some- 
thing they are going to need. 

Please keep my text in mind—‘Teach 
as though you taught not”—and remem- 
ber that these are Boys and Girls, not 
classes. 





There isn’t at the present time a place in the United States where an interested 
individual, either hearing or deaf, can take special courses in methods of teaching 
backward deaf children or in the psychology of the slow deaf child. . . . The teacher 
of a class of backward deaf children finds it practically impossible to find material on 
methods and devices for teaching her class, to say nothing of accurate information as 
to the status of the slow deaf child in school today. 

Lorna Johnson, in the South Dakota Advocate, May, 1935. 
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The Teaching of High School English 


By Ciara A. HAMEL* 
Rochester School for the Deaf 


HE subject of this paper reminds 
iz of Ringling, Barnum & Bailey’s 

“Big Top”—it covers everything. To 
carry the analogy further, I might say 
that teaching English and a circus are 
much the same, for you never can be sure 
just what will happen. In spite of all 
the effort to fix participles, they still 
“dangle” and infinitives continue to split. 
With three main rings; namely, grammar, 
composition and literature, to keep per- 
forming, one is bound to miss a few of 
the skilful points of the performance. 
Since it is too strenuous to “take in” 
three rings at once, we shall concentrate 
our attention on one ring at a time. 


New York State Regents Examination 


At this point, however, I should inject 
this fact—that a pupil’s prerequisite to 
the study of high school English is a 
passing mark in the Elementary English 
Examination of the Board of Regents of 
New York State. The passing mark for all 
elementary subjects is seventy-five. The 
next English Regents Examination is given 
at the end of three years of high school 
English, and another is given at the end 
of four years. These state examinations 
must be passed at sixty-five and, unless 
otherwise authorized by the Board of Re- 
gents, must be sent to the Board of Re- 
gents at Albany where they are checked 
in accordance with their required under- 
standing and use of English by hearing 
pupils, or, to quote the Board of Regents, 
“No paper notably deficient in the use 
of English will be accepted, even though 
the subject matter may be of passing 
grade.” We, therefore, follow the New 
York State “Syllabus in English for Sec- 
ondary Schools,” but not to the letter, 
for after all we are teaching deaf pupils 





—e / 
*As Miss Hamel was not present, her paper 
was read by Mr. Forrester. 


with the aim of preparing them for life, 
and, as you know without being told, our 
emphasis must always be on Language. 

With the stage set now, we can turn 
our attention to the grammar “ring.” Ac- 
cording to the Syllabus, formal grammar 
is given only in the first and second years 
of high school English. We, however, 
carry it through the four years, although 
we spend comparatively little time on 
it in the fourth year. We use “Junior 
Language Skills,” published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, in the grades, and 
continue with their “Book Three” for 
ninth grade in the first year of high 
school. If “Book Three” has been com- 
pleted before the pupils have passed 
the Elementary English Regents, another 
book, “English in Action, Book One,” 
by Tressler, is used in first year high 
school. This book contains enough ma- 
terial in grammar and composition for the 
first and second years. “English in Ac- 
tion, Book Two,” by the same author, 
covers material for the third and fourth 
years. 


Don’t Let Drills Become Mechanical 


I have found, since using the Drill 
Pads in grades, that the grammar exercises 
in the high school textbooks can be done 
more quickly because the pupils have 
had such thorough drill through in- 
numerable exercises in each successive 
step in grammar. There is the danger, 
however, of doing so many drills that 
the reasoning process required becomes 
mechanical, and unless you are aware of 
this, you may be deceived by the pupils’ 
apparent understanding of the drill. For 
this reason, I ask for original sentences 
(with books closed) containing the gram- 
mar principles in question. For example, 
we have been studying complex sentences 
with drill on the adjective, adverb, and 
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noun clauses. The pupils will write 
enough sentences of their own, marking 
and labeling the clauses, to assure the 
teacher they have some understanding 
of the principle and that her efforts have 
not all been in vain. 

Correct usage, punctuation and capitali- 
zation, I include in the grammar unit, for 
they all require drill, but the pupil’s un- 
derstanding of them shows up in his writ- 
ten work, and for this reason these drills 
are really more important than formal 
grammar drills. A pupil can never have 
too much practice in correct usage; such 
as, establishing correct habits in the use 
of pronouns in regard to (1) clear refer- 
ence to antecedent, (2) right case with 
the linking verb, (3) use of the posses- 
sive form with gerunds, etc. The same 
is true of punctuation and capitalization, 
and their importance is paramount in 
view of the fact that, unlike formal gram- 
mar, drill continues through the four 
years. 


Composition through Letter Writing 


Since the drill and exercises included 
in the grammar unit are closely cor- 
related with written work, we shall turn 
our attention next to the composition 
“ring.” This “ring,” I think, is more in- 
teresting. Whereas the grammar “ring” is 
like the animal trainer and his seals, the 
composition “ring” is comparable to a 
ring of aerial and trapeze performers 
whose execution of a perfect act de- 
pends upon coordination, coherence and 
unity. This “ring” reveals the skill, 
imagination and originality of the pupil 
expressed in all types of letter writing, 
story writing, description, explanation, 
and essay—and the greatest of these is 
letters. 

Since letter writing has been a part 
of the pupil’s written work ever since 
he learned to write, it is essential to keep 
composition work in letter writing inter- 
esting and alive. With this in mind, this 
last year, we had in a second year high 
school class a unit of letter writing, 
based on an imaginary trip that required 
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the following letters: (1) a note of thanks 
for a farewell party or gift, (2) the first 
letter home after arriving at destination, 
(3) a note of sympathy to a friend about 
whom your mother wrote, (4) a note of 
congratulations to a friend celebrating 
an anniversary in your absence, (5) a 
newsy letter to a friend, (6) an invita- 
tion to a “get together” with friends 
after returning home. These letters were 
written on personal stationery and put in 
addressed envelopes. 


Précis Writing 


Supplementary work in composition in- 
cludes vocabulary work and précis writ- 
ing. Work in the former is a_ good 
preliminary to the writing of descrip- 
tions. Such practice includes work on 
synonyms and antonyms and differences 
between general and specific words. A 
written précis of a long paragraph has 
been an established question on the Eng- 
lish Four Years Regents Examination, 
making practice in such writing necessary. 

Just as grammar and composition are 
correlated, so are composition and _liter- 
ature. At least half of the high school 
work in composition is related to the 
literature studied. The study of a novel, 
for example, includes such written work 
as character sketches, descriptions of 
scenes and the reproduction of a chapter 
in the form of a dramatization or a 
short one-act play. Sometimes two pu- 
pils collaborate on such an assignment 
with the purpose of producing it before 
the class, orally, if possible. The study 
of a short story might suggest, as in the 
case of the story, “Marjorie Daw,” by 
Thomas B. Aldrich, a letter written by 
John to his friend Edward after he dis- 
covers Marjorie to be a nonentity. Liter- 
ature offers innumerable suggestions for 
interesting composition work. 

Before I continue with the literature 
unit, I want to mention a change in re- 
gard to written work that I made two 
years ago in some classes and a year 
ago in all classes and that I have found 
very profitable for the pupil and encour- 
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aging to the teacher. It had been the 
practice for the pupil to write a compo- 
sition assignment in pencil and look it 
over carefully before handing it in to the 
teacher, who corrected it and returned 
it to be copied in ink on composition 
paper and then to be kept in the pupil’s 
loose-leaf notebook. I felt the pupils 
were not doing their best, and_ that 
“teacher” was correcting mistakes they 
were too careless to look for. Now the 
pupils hand in the composition assign- 
ment written in ink on composition paper, 
and after the teacher corrects: the com- 
position with a red pencil and grades it, 
it is put as it is in the loose-leaf note- 
book. The result has been more gratify- 
ing than one would imagine, and in the 
course of a year the pupil himself can 
see his own improvement. I do not offer 
this as something new, for the practice 
itself is old in high schools for hearing 
pupils, but the tendency to give the ad- 
vantage to the deaf pupil as in the first 
method is natural even though it is not, 
as I found out, psychologically good. The 
present method has made the pupils more 
language-conscious. 


Learning to Use a Library 


Before turning our attention to the 
third and last “ring,” namely, that of 
literature, I should like to remark that 
we have some instructions on the use of 
the library and library tools, such as the 
card catalog, encyclopedias and general 
reference books. The work is not so ex- 
tensive as it should be, however, for 
time does not permit it. 

To return to the literature “ring.” This 
“ring” affords enjoyment and _ teaches 
appreciation. We use the “Prose and 
Poetry Series” published by the L. W. 
Singer Company, of Syracuse, New York, 
because the selections in these books are 
taken from the Reading Lists in the Syl- 
labus compiled as a basis of selection. 
The books for the four years, studied in 
the order given, are “Prose and Poetry 
for Enjoyment,” “Prose and Poetry for 
Appreciation,” “Prose and Poetry of 
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America,” and “Prose and Poetry of Eng- 
land.” Each book includes the following 
types of literature: the short story, bio- 
graphical selections, narrative and lyric 
poetry, the essay, the drama, and the 
novel. The literature of America in the 
third year and the literature of England 
in the fourth year are studied in relation 
to the historical periods of American 
and English literature. 

The study of the short story is exten- 
sive in the first and second years, because 
this type is more familiar, more interest- 
ing and easier for the majority of pupils. 
The Prose and Poetry books for the first 
and second years contain from sixteen to 
eighteen short stories by representative 
writers. In connection with this reading, 
we study the essentials of setting, character 
and plot of a short story, and we con- 
clude a unit on the short story by trying 
to write one. The daily newspaper is 
teeming with ideas for plots—some, how- 
ever, rather lurid and to be avoided. 


Poetry Is Difficult for the Deaf 


Although poetry is given second in 
the order of difficulty in the Syllabus, it 
is for the deaf pupil the most difficult 
type of literature. We do not read all 
the poems given in the book, but I do 
like for the pupils to be familiar with the 
best known poets and their more important 
works. With pupils who can understand 
language with the aid of a hearing in- 
strument, I read the poem aloud. Re- 
cently after hearing “The Highwayman,” 
by Alfred Noyes, a pupil’s face bright- 
ened and she said, “I understand it now.” 
Who doesn’t understand poetry better 
when he hears it? In the third year, 
we study figures of speech; and in the 
fourth, versification. Practice in giving 
the thought of a short poem or part of 
a poem is necessary in order to prepare 
the pupil for the poetry question which 
is on every English Regents Examination. 
The question is stated as follows: “Ex- 
press in your own words the thought 
or thoughts of each of three selections.” 
There are usually four from which to 
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choose. It goes without saying that this 
is the most difficult question on the ex- 
amination. 

The novel, the play, the essay, and 
biography are likewise taken by units. 
In regard to the novel, the characteriza- 
tions are perhaps the most important part 
of the study. This is where help in un- 
derstanding abstract moral qualities is 
needed. The first plays read are one- 
act plays, followed by a three-act play 
in the second and third years, and a 
drama by Shakespeare in the fourth. 
The essay is another type that gives a 
little more difficulty, because both theme 
and subject matter are likely to be ab- 
stract. The progression of difficulty is 
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well worked out in the Prose and Poetry 
Series, so that the first essays are those 
dealing with concrete subjects such as 
“The Dance of the Snake,” by Bushby, 
and ending in the fourth year with some 
as difficult as Bacon’s “Of Studies.” Since 
only selections from biographies are given 
in the Prose and Poetry books, each pupil 
selects from a list one complete biography 
to read and report on. 

I hope that, in the attempt to cover 
so much material in a short time, I have 
not turned my English “Circus” into a 
“Wild West Show!” In case this be true, 
may you remember as the grand finale 
that our aim is English, spelled. spoken 
or written. 





The Use of Language in Industry 


By Wauuace J. Fincu 
Principal, Michigan School for the Deaf 


SHOP teacher was once asked if he 

taught “shop language.” “No,” he 
replied. “We teach only language at this 
school. The same principles of language 
that are applicable in the classroom are 
applicable in the shop classes. The boys 
ask for a hammer or a saw in the same 
way that they ask for a pencil or a tablet 
in their academic classes.” 

In other words, the academic work and 
the shop work in this particular school 
were closely correlated. The shop teacher 
knew the language principles that were 
being taught in the classroom and he gave 
his students every opportunity to use good 
language under natural circumstances. 

Miss Groht, principal of the Lexington 
Avenue School, writing in the April, 1937, 
issue of the VoLta REvIEw, says, “One of 
the important things for a teacher to bear 
in mind is that hearing children learn lan- 
guage through the process of association, 
and the deaf child must do likewise. 
Therefore it is of vast importance that new 


language be presented when circumstances 
clearly interpret the meaning and when 
proper motivation is present. Under such 
circumstances the new information is apt 
to be retained.” Therefore it is believed 
that an alert shop teacher could present 
new language under the most favorable 
conditions, because the information is 
taught in situations analogous to those the 
child will meet in real life. 

Most of our boys find employment in 
the large factories when leaving school, 
and we attempt to duplicate factory con- 
ditions and practices in our shop classes. 
The students realize that they must master 
their shop work if they are to find em- 
ployment in that field and many times 
they feel that the proper use of language 
is secondary. Here again, a well trained 
shop teacher has the opportunity to im- 
press upon the pupil the need of being 
able to express himself properly in a 
hearing world. The Abbé de I’Epée said 
a long time ago that the burden of proof 
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is on the shoulders of the deaf and not 
on his hearing brothers. We know that 
we cannot put an old head on young 
shoulders and have the boy readily see 
the need for good language, but the re- 
sourceful shop teacher will find many op- 
portunities for creating normal and _nat- 
ural circumstances calling for the response 
he desires. I keep repeating “shop teach- 
er” because I believe most boys enjoy 
their shop work more than they do their 
academic studies, and therefore it is easier 
to motivate language work under these 
circumstances than under the artificial 
conditions created in the classroom. 


The Job Applicant Must Answer 
Written Questions Correctly 


Mothers and fathers often say that they 
know their son will succeed if he ever 
gets an opportunity to work in a factory 
because he was well trained in shop prac- 
tices. But no one can prove that he is a 
skilled and reliable workman unless he 
can first get into the factory. I have ob- 
tained the following information from 
personnel men who have hired many deaf 
men for large manufacturing companies. 
Before a man is hired he is required to 
fill out an application blank and numer- 
ous questionnaires. These must be filled 
in to the satisfaction of the personnel di- 
rector. One of these men told me he was 
skeptical about the deaf man’s ability to 
use language, because when the applicant 
filled the blank out in the office the ques- 
tions were improperly answered; but if he 
allowed the man to take the blank home 
he always came back with it filled in cor- 
rectly. He asked me if I didn’t think that 
the schools for the deaf should make an 
effort to teach usable language to the boys 
who were being trained to take their place 
in industry. 

Even after a deaf man is hired by the 
employment office, his job is placed in 
jeopardy a good many times by his poor 
use of language. If the employee is un- 
able to carry on a conversation with the 
foreman, he must resort to writing. If he 
is able to write out intelligent questions 
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and read and understand written instruc- 
tions, the foreman will not mind the in- 
convenience of reading and writing notes. 
But if he must waste time by attempting to 
decipher mixed-up language and have his 
instructions misunderstood regularly, it is 
not long before he gets rid of the deaf 
employee. 

With all of our factories on a produc- 
tion basis, who can blame the foreman for 
wanting to get rid of the employee who is 
constantly falling behind schedule? 


Inability to Communicate 
Affects Promotion 


All of the employment men with whom 
I have talked agreed that most deaf men 
were good workmen but that many of them 
were assigned to jobs that called for the 
hardest kind of labor. Promotions were 
rare, because of their inability to commu- 
nicate easily with their associates. All 
agreed that they were not averse to hiring 
a man because he was deaf and that op- 
portunity awaited the deaf employee who 
was skilled and who could use the Eng- 
lish language intelligently. 

If we learn by doing, then it is the 
duty of our shop men to encourage at all 
times the constant use of language prin- 
ciples in forms in which the pupil will 
use them. It is only in this way that the 
pupil will be fitted to take his place in 
the industrial world. Elliptical sentences, 
memorized work, textbooks for the deaf 
only, artificial learning conditions, have 
gone by the boards. Such deaf mutisms 
as “Miss Smith gave me an apple and | 
said thank you, Miss Smith” are dying out 
rapidly; and a natural, usable language is 
taking their place. This change is evi- 
denced in the articles written by the deaf 
pupils which are printed in our school 
magazines. 

The pupils are now looking upon lan- 
guage as a “bread and butter subject.” 
To paraphrase Miss Yale’s statement, 
“Not more speech but better speech,” 
we may say, “Not more language but 
better language.” 
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Pitfalls in Language 


By Ametia DEMoTTE 


Supervising Teacher, Illinois School for the Deaf 


Belleville convention back in 1923. 

There I stood on the platform, along 
with a number of others, and made a 
plea—and it was not the first plea that 
had been made, nor was it the last— 
for more vital English in our schools, 
English that really fitted into the picture, 
into the practical, everyday life of the 
child and his immediate needs. The plea 
was also for greater care on the part of 
teachers not to use stilted and unnatural 
English themselves nor allow it in their 
pupils. The deaf child certainly can 
not find his place in the world until he 
is rid of the peculiarities he has_in- 
herited down through the years, and for 
which we are largely responsible. 

We have gone a long way in all these 
matters. Our children are more interest- 
ed and responsive than they were, largely 
because we are using more natural and 
more vital language with them, more 
nearly the language of the people around 
them. The deaf children are using the 
books their brothers and sisters at home 
are using, learning the same songs, and 
making the same pretty little things in 
the handcraft classes. They find them- 
selves in a much more familiar atmos- 
phere when they go home now than they 
did before, and they have less difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to their surround- 
ings. 

We are solving the interest problem 
somewhat, but it is still a deplorable 
fact that we are not nearly so successful 
in interesting our pupils in their lessons 
as the athletic coach is in interesting 
them in football. We have gotten away 
from the unnatural expressions we once 
allowed. We use much more conversa- 
tional and idiomatic English, but... . 

I used to have a piano teacher who 
would praise us for executing our new 
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lesson, and then she would say, “But—” 
and proceed to tell us what needed im. 
provement. She did not neglect any- 
thing, and what she said after the “but” 
was much more important than what she 
said before. 

I want to emphasize this morning some 
of the pitfalls we are confronting. The 
first is being satisfied with the workbook 
type of exercise: multiple choice, com- 
pletion, true-false, yes and no. I said 
“being satisfied with them.” They are 
good for comprehension tests and for 
judgment, and serve a useful purpose in 
their place; but we must realize that 
the pupil who does these exercises, no 
matter how correctly, is not giving back 
anything in English. These exercises 
can never take the place of the good 
old reliable questions with their complete 
answers. I have yet to find as valuable 
an exercise as questions and answers to 
get good language from our pupils, and 
complete sentences. They form the foun- 
dation for topic work in the social 
sciences and thus correlate all the sub- 
jects the pupil is studying. 

To’ illustrate my point, suppose the 
teacher is having a true-false test in his- 
tory. This type of exercise I consider 
quite risky to use with deaf children. It 
should be handled with care, because 
many of our pupils still have the time- 
honored idea that their teacher is so smart 
and knows so much she could not pos- 
sibly make a mistake. Whatever she 
tells them or writes on the board must 
be correct. Suppose she writes, “Colum- 
bus discovered America in 1498.” Now, 
the 1498 is quite likely to stick in John- 
nie’s mind instead of the correct date. 
We all know how tenacious a wrong idea 
can be. So Johnnie blithely underlines 
the word true, quite sure that teacher 
would never think of letting him down. 
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How much more valuable to Johnnie 
would have been the question, “When did 
Columbus discover America?” Then 
Johnnie would have been obliged, first, to 
recall the historical fact; and, second, 
to couch it in good English, involving a 
change in the verb, the use of a prepo- 
sition, and the arrangement of words in 
their correct order. Or, better still, the 
much more difficult question form, “What 
happened in 1492?” In this case, Johnnie 
would have had no key word crutch to 
open the door even a crack, but would 
have had to think up an entirely different 
sentence, a man’s name and how to spell 
it, a verb not even suggested in the ques- 
tion, its correct tense, and the right ar- 
rangement of words according to the Key, 
to say nothing of finding again the word 
“America” and how to spell it. Here are 
many things for him to think about, and 
each one needing drill every time there 
can be occasion for it. 

Another pitfall into which the teach- 
ers of auricular classes sometimes fall is 
being satisfied with the chatter of their 
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pupils without making sure the children 
can write correctly what they are saying. 
Writing the lesson after it has been talked 
over freely often brings to light many 
twists and mistakes that the teacher is 
surprised to find. A young teacher might 
honestly think, and even go so far as to 
say with a great deal of satisfaction, that 
the speech pattern of her pupils is per- 
fect. I have an idea that she would find 
their writing pattern far from perfect if 
she tried them out with pencil and paper. 
And we all know it is the definite writing 
pattern that makes the clearly defined 
mental pattern and helps the child in his 
mental development. 

Our language work is not accomplish- 
ing for the deaf child what it ought to 
do unless we are showing him how to 
express his thoughts in good, under- 
standable English, and encouraging him 
to try to express them on every possible 
occasion. The responsibility which we 
accept now in regard to our pupils’ lan- 
guage will be of utmost importance to 
them throughout their after school life. 





We are so arbitrary and so foolish, not to make use of the things the 





children are so eager to learn about. . .. I remember once deciding 
that my class of big boys ought to learn the names, at least, of the trees 
and flowers growing about the school, and carefully laid my plans. There 
was a polite response, nothing more. I tried birds, with only slightly 
greater success. Then one morning a boy brought in a big green cater- 
pillar! It humped its back and crawled all over the room, to the teacher’s 
secret uneasiness, but the boys’ great delight. Later in the day they found 
it among the plants spinning a cocoon. . . . With a little sigh, I put 
away my bird pictures and books and followed the children, and was soon 
as interested as they. . . . One boy, looking on in awe at the emergence 
of a beautiful moth, exclaimed, “God is wonderful!” 


M. Esther Morris, discussing language teaching, at the sum- 
mer meeting of the Association, San Francisco, 1926. 
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Language Work in the Honolulu School for the Deaf 


By Mase V. Lacy 


Principal, Territorial School for the Deaf and the Blind, Hawaii 


NDER the shadow of Diamond 
| | Head, about three blocks back from 

the Waikiki Beach, are the five 
acres on which is the School for the Deaf 
and Blind in Honolulu. I think you would 
be interested to know a little bit about the 
history of the School. 

It began in 1914, as a day school. The 
record of that first day says, “2 blind, 2 
deaf, 2 feeble-minded and one crazy.” You 
can imagine what that teacher did at that 
time with that little school; but under 
Miss Mason’s guidance, it increased in 
numbers, and in the quantity and type of 
work that was being done. 

It was planned originally, in the minds 
of the people in Honolulu, as a school 
for the blind; but it was soon learned that 
there was a much greater need to take 
care of the many deaf children who were 
being brought in. When the school was 
moved to the present location, it was still 
a day school; but in 1923, the legislature 
enacted that it should be a residential 
school, so the children from all of the 
Islands might come there to be helped. 

As I mentioned, it began with all types 
of defectives and was known as a school 
for defectives; but in 1921 the large group 
of feeble-minded children was taken away 
from the classes for the deaf and the 
blind, and Wimona Home was established 
for them. In 1923, when the school opened 
as a residential school, it housed only deaf 
children and blind children. 

In the school we have today, we find a 
great many difficulties which probably 
most of you do not have in your work 
with the deaf here on the mainland. 

Our curve, for instance, after we had 
given Paterson tests, and all sorts of tests 
we found we could use, swung a little bit 
down—it is not a true, normal curve. We 
have, perhaps, one registered A; or three 
registered B; perhaps 20 per cent in the C 


group; nearly 50 per cent in the D group. 
Now, our work with the children does not 
indicate that they really are of a lower 
grade mentally, but they are handicanped 
in the home situation. They come from 
all types of homes, where foreign languages 
are used and where there are backgrounds 
of different philosophy of thinking, differ- 


ent interests. 


Foreign Language Used 
in the Homes 


Probably in 95 per cent of those homes, 
no newspaper is ever taken or ever read; 
the news is given by neighbor talking to 
neighbor, so there is no interest in the 
things that we want to teach at school. 
There is no real interest in learning the 
English language for speech, because when 
the children go home they cannot use it. 
There is no interest in writing letters home, 
because the parents cannot read the letters. 

That was the situation as we found it 
eight or ten years ago; we had to begin 
with that and work up. We are far behind 
what you are accomplishing, but we have 
still the satisfaction of knowing that each 
year the children are seeing things as we 
see them, because they find, in a certain 
sense, that these things are successful in 
their lives. 

I was very much interested in Miss 
Ford’s talk, because, of course, again, we 
have the slow pupil. We decided a year 
or so ago that we would choose the words 
that would be absolutely necessary to those 
children and teach only those words in 
speech combinations of all sorts; we would 
produce situations using that speech and 
we would drill the children on that speech 
over and over again until it became an 
automatic response. 

The first thing we demanded was that 
the child say “yes” when the question 
needed “yes.” No matter whether I meet 
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the child on the school ground, in the 
games, no matter where he is, if I ask 
him a question, instead of nodding, he 
must say “yes.” Or, if “no” is the answer, 
he must say “no.” Pretty soon the children 
began to say “Good morning,” and to ask 
me how I felt, to tell me about things that 
had happened to them the night before in 
the dormitories, little simple sentences— 
only a few words, but speech, usable 
speech. 


A Basic Vocabulary of 700 Words 


The 700 words we picked out to teach 
those children in articulation classes and 
in speech everywhere would not satisfy 
you; some of them are words you would 
not need to use at all, but they are used in 
the Island and will always be helpful. For 
instance, the most common one is Pau— 
“Finished, Completed.” We never say 
“finish” a thing, we say pau, and that is 
the word we teach the deaf children. We 
must help them to learn the language they 
can use everywhere in school and after 
they leave school. 

We do not teach them signs. A few 
natural signs are used in the first grade, 
but after that no signs are used in the 
class room. We teach by lip reading and 
speech entirely and silent reading. The 
children on the playgrounds do use natural 
signs among themselves very frequently, 
and they change the signs as soon as the 
teachers find out what they are, because 
they want to be able to talk among them- 
selves without the teachers’ knowing what 
is going on. While this class has a very 
limited vocabulary in articulation, we are 
giving them just as much language as they 
possibly can get in lip reading and silent 
reading and all sorts of language compre- 
hension. We are doing everything we can 
to develop a wide language sense. 

When we began with the older children, 
many of whom had come in at twelve or 
fourteen years of age and had no language, 
but had interests far beyond the printed vo- 
cabulary they would find being used in the 
first or second room, we turned to the sports 
page and we built our language around the 
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sports. They knew what was going on, 
they “signed” among themselves, told who 
won the game last night. We taught them 
how to tell each other in language who 
won the game last night; and that, of 
course, got their interest. 

So far as their social life is concerned, 
it is not a residential school in that chil- 
dren are required to live there constantly 
from September until June. Every child 
who lives in the city of Honolulu, or on 
the Island of Oahu, may go home every 
Friday afternoon at three and be back in 
time for the first class on Monday. We do 
not care whether he comes in Sunday night, 
if that is a more convenient way for the 
parents, or if he comes in early on Monday. 
The only thing that we ask is that he be 
on time. It really is surprising to me the 
small amount of tardiness we have on 
Monday morning. The children have now 
learned to accept that schedule for the 
week; during the five school days they are 
at school, doing the things we want them 
to do; on Friday afternoon they are free 
to go home and live with their parents. 
We feel it keeps them more closely in 
contact with their homes and with the 
community and with the things and peo- 
ples and situations that they will have to 
live among after they have left school. 

We find that each child brings back to 
us a fresh inspiration every Monday morn- 
ing, because he wants to tell us what has 
happened. We can give him the language 
he wants and we are really getting along 
better this way than we did when the chil- 
dren went home one Sunday once a month. 
It did not satisfy either the child or the 
teachers or the house mothers. 


A Medley of Races 


You usually have not more than two 
groups of children in your classes. Most 
of them are American children, or at least 
were born here in America; though you 
may have one child who has recently come 
from Germany or some European country. 
The teacher who enters a class room at 
the School for the Deaf in Honolulu will 
have about 60 per cent Japanese children, 
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one or two each of Chinese, Portuguese, 
Filipino, Hawaiian, part Hawaiian, per- 
haps Porto Rican, and perhaps one white 
child. I think we have three white chil- 
dren enrolled in the school. 

That at first seems an odd situation, an 
impossible one. When I looked for the 
first time at those little boys and girls 
from all the different countries, I just 
gasped. Then I said, “Well, they were 
born under the American flag; they are 
good Americans. I am a good American, 
although my father was born in Ontario; 
their fathers and mothers were born in 
Japan, but we are just the same, as far 
as the American flag is concerned, and 
those children are just as earnest in say- 
ing ‘We are Americans’ as any child on 
the mainland could possibly be. They are 
going to be our citizens in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and it is our business as teachers 
to give them, as far as possible, our stand- 
ards of living, and our philosophies and 
our faiths.” 

The child’s school day is somewhat the 
same as in most residential schools; up in 
the morning, taking care of the work in 
the dormitory, meals, school work, until 
about three o’clock in the afternoon; then 
from three to five, the hours are absolutely 
the children’s. They may do as they wish, 
they may draw, if they wish to, or play 
games, or lie around and rest, or talk to 
each other. The house mothers are asked 
not to interfere with those two hours, not 
to ask the children to do things for them, 
not to ask them to do any work, to let the 
children have rest and freedom from 
supervision. 

Athletics and Recreation 
in the Evening 

At five o’clock there are baths and then 
the evening meal and after dinner sports 
and stunts. Such things as tumbling, as 
you saw here, are done after dinner, under 
a spotlight. You see, it is cool in the 
evening, so we turn on the strong lights, 
put our tumbling mats out on the grass in 
front of the dormitory and the boys do 
their practicing and that sort of thing at 
that time. 
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The girls are trained to do housework, 
to do sewing, and some cooking and iron- 
ing. They do very little laundry work, 
just enough to take care of their own needs, 
if they wish to have additional work done 
beyond what is done in the laundry. 

They find positions, all of them, as 
maids. They have a very high standing 
because after they go out from the school 
they are really very efficient maids, much 
more so than the average hearing girl who 
has not had thorough training in keeping 
the home clean in the American way. You 
see, the Japanese homes are very different 
from American homes. Many of them have 
only mats on the floor, and very little fur- 
niture, and there is no need to do all of 
the things that we do. 


Industrial Positions for the Boys 


We have begun, during the past two or 
three years, to place the older boys be- 
yond sixteen years of age in some shop 
where they can be trained to do the things 
that they say they want to learn. Under 
our rehabilitation system, we pay for the 
training of these boys for one year. We 
pay $15.00 a month to the employer, and 
at the end of the year, the deaf boy has 
usually become so proficient that the em- 
ployer is more than willing to continue to 
employ him. That has solved to a great 
extent the difficulty of getting the boys 
from the school into industry. 

We have no high school, only the first 
eight grades. Many of the boys and girls 
live in little known mountain valleys. The 
parents of some of them have never heard 
of the School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
We perhaps do not learn of a deaf girl or 
a deaf boy until the child has reached the 
age of twenty; and you can imagine the 
hard time we have to train them then to 
do the things we would like to have them 
do. 

The work has progressed, but we do feel 
very much the need of the inspiration and 
the help that a group like this can give 
us. We want all of the community to know 
what deaf children can do, what they are 
doing in other places. 
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When the first little school was opened, 
even the parents of the children objected; 
they said, “These children cannot learn to 
do anything, there is no use to send them 
to school; let them sit at home.” But 
finally seven children were persuaded to 
come. The school has grown now until 
there are 80 deaf children and 24 blind 
children. The work for the blind has been 
well developed in the Island, so that a 
shop for adult blind, and sight conserva- 
tion classes in the schools have grown out 
of that work. 


Hard of Hearing Adults 


We have also something that was de- 
veloped just this last year, since I came 
away, and that is lip reading for the adult 
hard-of-hearing. Dr. Pinkerton was able to 
make arrangements through the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing. The 
Honolulu Chamber of Commerce voted 
$3,000 to establish the work, so we have a 
paid director and a center for the hard of 
hearing adult, which offers not only classes 
in lip reading, but a placement agency, 
where, with the co-operation of the Re- 
habilitation Department, these people may 
find jobs just as fast as they are able to 
lip-read sufficiently, so that they can go on 
with the work that they desire to do. 

We want to do more in the training of 
the deaf boys and girls for industry. We 
have not done a sufficient amount of that 
type of work yet. We have a little car- 
penter shop at the School; the boys do re- 
pair work, chair carving, etc. We have a 
handicraft shop, in which we make all sorts 
of articles from Jahala, a shrub, as you 
know, with a long, slender leaf, which is 
dried and stripped and rolled until it is 
softened and then woven into whatever 
article is wished. We can use the one inch 
or three-quarter inch for floor mats, the 
smaller size for hats or for baskets or fans 
or many articles of that sort, which are 
very interesting to tourists. We make 
probably $500.00 a year in the sale of 
lahala articles. 

Part of this money is used for the ma- 
terials, a small per cent is paid to the child 
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who makes the article, and the remainder 
is spent for newspapers or for movies, 
anything that will be of general benefit to 
the children at the School. We have eve- 
ning parties for them at least once a month, 
and all sorts of entertainments. We have 
Sunday School; on Tuesday the Catholic 
Sisters come, on Wednesday the Protes- 
tants, on Thursday the Buddhists, so that 
from that angle, the children are well 
taken care of. 


Conditions of Life in the Islands 


I think I have told you practically all 
that I can about the School. I might tell 
you a very little bit about the Islands. You 
know the early history, of the coming of 
the missionaries. The combining of all 
these various nations begins perhaps in 
1875, when it was discovered that the pro- 
duction of sugar was an industry which 
could be carried on profitably there in the 
Islands. The Hawaiians did not want to 
work in the cane field. The Hawaiian is 
not a lazy man, but he does not like that 
type of labor; he wants to earn a little 
money and he wants to enjoy life. His 
philosophy is that life was made to be 
happy and you should do just enough work 
so that you may carry on your enjoyment 
of life, your friendships with your friends, 
etc. It was necessary to import laborers 
born in China. The Chinese remained in 
the cane fields just a short time, then 
drifted into other industries. After that, 
workers were brought from Japan, Portu- 
gal, Puerto Rico; now, the Philippines. 
This has brought a great variety of races 
who live there together today. 

It is a most interesting place because of 
the fact that these people live together so 
happily, each one bringing his own phi- 
losophy of life, his own standard of living, 
and yet adopting, one by one, American 
customs, American thought. That is the 
thing that will impress you as you go 
there. We have the adventure, not of the 
old whaling ship days, but of knowing all 
these peoples, all their backgrounds. We 
have the glamour of the tropics which 
every one finds, and never forgets. 
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Better Understanding at Home 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JUNE 30 


PRESIDENT E. A. GRUVER, presiding 


The Relation of Home and School 
By Marie I. Rasey, Px.D. 


Associate Professor of Education, Wayne University 


T the beginning of our discussion 
I should like to mention a fact so 


obvious that most people engaged 
in the teaching profession, and others as 
well, have a tendency to forget it. We 
speak a great deal about the detail of the 
material we use in teaching and the meth- 
ods for teaching it, and possibly we are 
inclined to forget that underneath and 
behind all that is a very simple matter. 
The end toward which we all strive is 
nothing more or less than a developing 
of the adequacy of the individuals for 
whom we are caring. We are trying to 
help them to cease to be children and to 
become, in due time, adult members of our 
society. To increase their adequacy, then, 
is really the thing with which we are all 
concerned; and if we must bring either 
methods or materials or state of mind, or 
whatever, up for scrutiny at any time, it 
will have to stand the rather prosaic test 
that is implied in that question; does it 
add any in sense to the adequacy of the 
individual? 

It seems to me a rather important point 
to keep continuously before us. We work 
with the so-called normal children. You, 
who deal with the children who have a 
barrier between them and the rest of life, 
must, I should think, have added difficulty 
in that respect. 

Now, the equipment which each of us 
has, the stuff with which we attempt to 
work, is found, strangely enough, neither 
in your wisdom nor in mine, nor in the 
textbooks nor education materials, but in 
the contents of the children’s heads. It 


is to be found in them; and while it 
sounds like a riddle, it is true that we 
cannot do very much toward teaching 
those children anything they do not al- 
ready know. 

On the surface of it, of course, that is 
nonsense, but it means that unless there 
is enough in the experience of the child 
to tie fast some thread or other to the 
new thing which we are bringing to him, 
we are not going to be successful in 
transmitting, nor he in receiving, a greater 
adequacy out of that situation. 

This is a very pertinent point to any 
of us who are dealing with handicapped 
children, for we usually speak of handi- 
cap as applying to those for whom one 
of the avenues is closed by which the rest 
of us acquire the mass of material inside 
our own heads, which plays so important 
a part in what we seem to learn. It is 
rather obvious, it seems to me, that even 
though we may have in a fair state of 
usefulness the five most common ave- 
nues of the senses by which that which 
we are said to know or experience comes 
in to us, most of us do not use all five 
of them with anything like equal intensity 
or frequency. Most of us have a tendency 
to depend pretty much upon sight and 
sound and speech. 

If, then, any one of these three ave- 
nues is closed, it must of necessity mean 
that that which the child has within him- 
self with which to receive what else we 
bring in to him, must differ very marked- 
ly from that which possibly you and I, 
unhandicapped, can _ bring to _ bear. 
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Through those avenues which we have we 
have achieved a better and a more round- 
ed experience of our outer world. 

I wish I knew how to say that in letters 
a foot high, because I believe it is the 
most crucial item in our fresher trends 
of psychology. We shall recognize fully 
the fact that it is relatively immaterial 
what you mean by the word you speak or 
the word that is read. These words take 
their meaning from the mental content of 
the hearer and the reader, not ffom the 
lips or the pen of the speaker. 


Getting at the Child’s Viewpoint 


Now, that makes our job a mighty 
dificult one. The fact that you and I 
can never know with any degree of exact- 
ness what a mental content is, for any 
person receiving less adequately than we, 
is a foregone conclusion; all we can hope 
to do is approximate it. 

As I was thinking through this mate- 
rial and hoping I could find something 
to present to you, a rather interesting 
thing occurred to me. 

My little dog which, like your little 
dog and everybody else’s dog, is the most 
intelligent dog in the world, came bound- 
ing across the yard in his best manner 
to say “good morning!” and “it’s a nice 
world!” He was looking at me, seemed 
pleased at the prospect, was apparently 
in a good state of spirit and mind, if 
he has one, as he bounded toward me 
across the lawn. All of a sudden, some- 
thing in his world spoke to him, and 
midway of an enthusiastic lunge in my 
direction, he stopped stock still with his 
nose to the ground. He went around 
in a sort of curious curve, then darted 
off to the edge of the flower bed, where 
was a small hole, and in a moment he was 
busily engaged in digging at the hole. 

I don’t know what he was after. Such 
intelligence as I have, entering in his 
world, would lead me to suppose that 
something he thinks ought not to be alive 
is going down that hole and he knows it. 
It is a pretty important thing in his 
world, because it stopped him dead still 
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in something that he.chose to do. Stand- 
ing there contemplating the behavior of 
that little animal, I was driven to recog- 
nize in what different worlds we live, in 
terms of the avenues that are open to us. 

Then my imagination ran with me a 
little farther and I thought, suppose sud- 
denly the gift of language should descend 
on my small dog, what would he be driven 
to say? The very adjectives with which 
he would describe the morning must of 
necessity be very different from those 
I would use. I suppose he would stick 
up his head and say, “Does it not smell 
fine this morning? Is it not a smelly 
morning?” 

I suppose that on his trip to the post- 
office with us, when he crosses the street 
over which many dogs and cats and per- 
sons have passed in the last little while, 
leaving behind them evidence which is 
a part of his world, but no part of mine, 
and he looks up at me in bewilderment— 
if he had language, he would probably 
say, “Is this not the smelling-est, confus- 
ing-est place you ever saw?” 

I don’t suppose he is as afraid of the 
automobile coming down the street as I 
am, but he is confused by this demand 
and the other demand put upon his nose. 


An Example from an Old Story 


Possibly some of you have read—it is 
so old that we don’t always run into it 
any more—a rather interesting play writ- 
ten by an old Dane more than 150 years 
ago. The tale concerns King Rene, whose 
daughter was born blind. Legend had 
it that on her sixteenth birthday, if the 
stars were right and the proper astrologer 
there to interpret the signs into the 
proper remedies, she might see; and, in 
order that this beloved daughter in the 
meantime might not suffer too much, the 
king established for her in the center of 
a deep and impenetrable forest, a world 
which was designed for those who do 
not see. 

The personnel that King 
Rene’s daughter took good pains that she 
should realize there 


cared for 


never were others 
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in the world who knew things she did 
not know; no words that indicated color, 
shape or form were employed, so that 
she had no knowledge of the sense she 
lacked. 

Because it was a play and I suppose be- 
cause it was a play of 150 years ago, 
he to whom she had been betrothed at 
birth found his way, not to the King’s 
palace, where he should have come, but 
into this well-guarded area, and of course, 
because it was a play, he came there at 
the moment when the nurse was away and 
King Rene’s daughter slept with the amu- 
let upon her breast. Almost immediately 
he was smitten (that is because it was 
a play, too!) and he asked her for a yel- 
low rose. 

That was a brand-new concept in her 
world—you must read it to have the joy 
of it—but she tried him again and again, 
“Is it the soft one? Is it the one with 
the short, little leaves? Is it the one that 
is so fragrant? What in the world is 
‘yellow?’” 


Simplicity in the World of the Blind 
But Complexity for the Deaf 


And yet, if you note by comparison, 
even though that blind girl is shut in 
by a great wall away from the light of 
the world, how differently, how much 
less enclosed she is than those in whom 
you are interested, who are shut away 
from life by lack of sound. The blind 
person’s world shuts him into a narrower 
and simpler range and he has always at 
his disposal language by which he can 
question and through which he can re- 
ceive response, so that while his world 
becomes simpler by the shutting out of 
things, that very simplicity makes for a 
greater security for him. He has lan- 
guage and can question and clarify the 
things that he does not understand. 

In what a different kind of world the 
deaf are growing. There is no simplicity 
in their world, but continuous complexity. 
Every item protrudes by vision, by touch, 
and yet the portion of it which they un- 
derstand is narrow, since the inability 
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to hear limits their use of language. 

So then these children at home or at 
school represent one of the largest prob. 
lems, possibly, that youth can present 
to teachers. Since our function as teach- 
ers is to increase adequacy, when the natu- 
ral adequacy of youth is interfered with 
our problem becomes so much the larger. 
We have to increase adequacy and de- 
velop security where every circumstance 
of the whole situation tends to increase 
the inadequacy and the insecurity. 


A Measure of Inadequacy 


When I am uneasy, and inadequate, 
and not in the least sure of myself, I 
begin to wish I knew this, to wish I had 
that. After I had committed myself to 
this job I wished terribly that I had a 
couple of years to acquire some experi- 
ence, to get some more first hand infor- 
mation. I wished that I had a greater 
adequacy in presenting my material. I 
wished and wished, the measure of my 
inadequacy dictating my wishes. 

I believe you will find everywhere that 
same disproportion between the demands 
of life and personal adequacy; so if we 
wish to find out, as I assume you are 
wishing to find out this afternoon, what 
we can do to help the deaf child through 
the influence of the home, or the school, to 
a greater adequacy in this world, we shall 
have to find out something about what 
he thinks about his inadequacies. What 
you and I think about somebody’s inade- 
quacy often falls far short of the facts. 
Therefore, here as in some other places, 
I have undertaken to find out, from the 
few children that were accessible to me, 
what types of things deaf children wish 
for themselves. 

That will give me, then, some idea of 
what they recognize of their own inade- 
quacies, within what James used to call 
their skin-limited selves. If I can find out 
what they wish most for their homes, I can 
find out the nature and degree of their 
inadequacy in the home situation, and if 
I can get similar wishes for their school, 
I can find out something about that. 
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With the kind cooperation of twelve 
or more of the teachers of the school 
here, we went to some of the children, 
and said to the younger ones, “Do you re- 
member the story of the fairies’ wishing 
ring? When you turned it one, two, three 
times, the three things you wished would 
present themselves to you.” 


Three Sets of Wishes 
To the older children we said, “Of 


course, we know there are not any fairies 
and no wishing rings, but if there were, 
what would you wish?” We made three 
sets of wishes. One day we collected 
wishes that the children made for them- 
selves and one day their wishes for the 
school and one day their wishes for their 
homes. Now, I believe we will find pretty 
certainly that if the wishes of our deaf 
children, for themselves, say, do not differ 
very much from the wishes of the nor- 
mally hearing children of the same age, 
coming from the same homes to this same 
school building, then we may say that 
those deaf children are not feeling so very 
inadequate in their situation. That would 
mean, would it not, that our school had 
done a pretty good job in adjusting them 
into the world in which they live. 

If we should find that those children’s 
wishes for their home did not differ par- 
ticularly from those of other children, we 
would say that the adjustment in school 
has permeated the home situation; and if 
those children feel pretty secure in their 
homes we could find the same sort of 
thing in the school. 

We had only something over 100 chil- 
dren, so we cannot make laws on that 
small evidence; but I am eternally grate- 
ful to Carrel for his statement that that 
although one case does not discover the 
law, it does discover that there is a law. 
That helps rather definitely. 

I don’t want to trouble you with figures. 
They do not stay in my mind very well 
and I don’t suppose they do in yours, 
but the thing you would expect would 
happen did, and to a rather marked de- 
gree. The hard of hearing children all 
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wished to hear; but only about 20 per 
cent of the deaf children wished to hear. 
As far as we could make out from the 
school records of those children, this 20 
per cent were children who had not been 
born deaf, but had become deaf and who 
had something to wish with, so to speak. 
The born deaf children or those who did 
not know exactly the content of the 
words “wish to hear,” did not seem to 
h'ave consciousness of that wish. 

A great many of the younger ones 
wished to talk, however. They apparently 
did not realize the relationship between 
hearing and speaking. Please note that 
less than one-half of those children even 
thought of wishing for themselves any- 
thing that related to hearing. 

Now, I believe one cannot help but 
interpret that to mean that these children 
found themselves passably well adjusted 
to things. They were not feeling the 
tension, for instance, that I felt as I 
realized I was coming to you, not know- 
ing this and not knowing that, and not 
sure about this and the other thing, and 
wishing to goodness I did not have to 
meet this situation. No, that we did not 
find to any marked extent at all with 
these few children whose wishes we con- 
sidered. 


Children Well Adjusted in School 


They wished, when they made wishes 
for the school, much the same things 
that other children wished in this build- 
ing. They wished that they could turn 
the school into a movie and have pic- 
tures all day long; they wished that a 
teacher whom they liked very much, who 
was no longer in the building, would 
come back. One or two wished that 
teachers would not be cross; one or 
two wished that they could have more 
“oym,” and no arithmetic—almost ex- 
actly the same things that normally hear- 
ing children wish. So I believe we could 
say with quite a measure of certainty 
that, within the school situation, these 
youngsters feel comparatively sure that 
they are doing pretty well. 
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Of course, there were ever so many 
who wanted bicycles, quite a lot who 
wished that the school were nearer home 
or their home nearer the school or that 
they had a better lunchroom, or that sort 
of thing, which merely indicated children 
healthily interested in that which lies 
just a little bit beyond them, and they 
wished that they could have it and 
achieve it—the state of mind _ which 
keeps most of us going along on our 
more prosaic tasks. 


The Child Is Insecure at Home 


But now, the moment you go from 
listing those wishes in relation to them- 
selves and the school, into the wishes 
that are presented in relation to the 
home, there is such confusion that one 
can hardly handle the data on 100 cases. 
There is every evidence that the security 
which is pretty well established within 
the individual himself in the school room 
bears no relation to the insecurity that he 
feels in his home. 

First of all, there is a great measure 
of economic insecurity, but that also was 
to be found among the hearing. That, I 
think, must not cross this other idea 
for the moment. Children wished for 
soup, children wished for milk; they 
wished that the bedroom furniture were 
paid for; that dad had a job, that there 
was some money in the bank—those are 
all the.same sort of evidences of inse- 
curity that the hearing and perfectly nor- 
mal children are having. But these deaf 
children wished their brothers would not 
tease them; they wished their mothers 
would not scold them for being curious 
and snoopy; they wished that things came 
easier to them and that they could always 
do well in everything they undertook 
to do. 

On the surface, that last may seem a 
worthy wish. I think it is the most 
alarming wish you can find. It means, 
all through it and sticking out of it, “I 
wish I could succeed without effort, I 
wish I could be the best in everything.” 
I don’t know anything more dangerous to 
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the mental hygiene of any of us than 
to begin wishing for perfection, because 
most of the time one sits still while 
one wishes and those two things don’t 
go very well together. 

You find the children wishing for rooms 
by themselves, wishing to sleep alone, 
wishing that it could be quiet—is that 
not odd? A deaf child wishing it could 
be quiet! I suppose that does not seem 
so odd to you as it does to me, and | 
had to go to some of my friends among 
the teachers of the deaf here to find 
that there were many children suffering 
from magnified sounds which were mag- 
nified the more when they lay down, so 
that they had no quiet, so to speak. Some 
of us school teacher folk have often 
wished we could be deaf for a little while 
and shut out some kinds of sound, and 
it is surprising to find that deafness does 
not guarantee that. 

We found all sorts of expressions of 
desire for different kinds of relationship 
with their brothers, with their sisters. 
They wished they could find a husband, 
they wished they could find a wife; they 
wished they could do this sort of thing, 
or the other; they wished they would not 
always have to stay at home. 


Get Parents and Teachers Together 


It seems to me that all of this indicates 
a job'that has to be done and the first 
step is to get parents and teachers to- 
gether. Of course, I realize that when 
one stands off on the side and sees some- 
thing that needs doing and somebody 
that can do it, it is always dreadfully 
easy to see what the other person ought 
to do. Possibly there are thousands of 
objections to what I have to offer at 
this moment; but it seems to me very 
clear that if, as teachers of the deaf, 
we are able to achieve what is, I am al- 
most inclined to say, perfect evidence of 
adjustment in the somewhat narrower field 
of school, and if, right over here in this 
other field of the home, there is so much 
of insecurity; then it would seem pretty 
obvious to me that somehow or other, 
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those two distinct, great worlds must be 
brought together and integrated. I can- 
not think of anything that brings greater 
insecurity to anybody than to live a por- 
tion of his time in one kind of world, 
with one set of laws, and then to move 
to another world where another set of 
laws obtain; to live a few hours in se- 
curity, and twice as many hours in in- 
security. 
great amount of adequacy can be devel- 
oped, there must be at least one kind of 
world. Possibly even one world of to- 
tal inadequacy would be less confusing 
to a child than this two-way situation 
which is here so plainly described. 
What shall we do about that? When 
we get to this stage, it seems to me we 
are back at the place for the old English 
recipe for hasenpfeffer. You remember 
how that starts—first catch your rabbit— 
How are we going to get the parents 


Somehow or other, before a 


at the place where you can pass along 
to them those techniques, those attitudes, 
perhaps more important than techniques, 
which are serving you so well, and 
through you, serving the deaf and the 
hard of hearing children so well? 


It Can Be Done 


We know it is difficult, but we also 
know that it can be done; that it is being 
done, so we do not have to struggle 
much over that. In each locality and in 
each community, there is a special way 
that fits. It is a heart-breaking business 
to get the parents interested. Maybe 
we get two at first, then maybe, four, 
but it can be done. Sometimes you have 
to feed them to get them out of the home 
and into the school. Always you have 
to have the children perform, more or 
less, but at least, “catch your rabbit;” 
and then you have the opportunity to 
present your materials to those who rep- 
resent the home personnel. 

Now, what should be presented? I 
have listed a few of the measures these 
particular data would seem to indicate. 
In this survey, we got the material from 
the children first, formulated some con- 
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clusions concerning it and then invited 
a few parents in. They were very gen- 
erous and came. We said, “Would you 
be willing to think through and remember 
your state of mind when you first found 
that you had a deaf child to provide for? 
What do you now wish you had known 
then? There are parents in the same 
predicament as yours, who are saying to 
us, frantically, ‘Tell us something about 
the situation, how to go at it!” What do 
you wish you had known? Is there any- 
thing you did not know and have since 
found out by experience that you would 
be willing to pass on? Did you do 
anything that you wish you had done 
differently?” 

And while only a limited number of 
parents came to check these things with 
us, what they had to offer was to me 
very surprising. It was, however, very 
sensible. One could see just how things 
had happened so. 


Release the Parents from the Need 
to Be Omniscient 


There are possibly three or four things 
that we ought to try to do for these par- 
ents, once we have “caught” them. It 
seems to me that we ought first of all 
to relieve their tension. I have spent a 
great deal of my time with the parents 
of normal children and I notice that I 
have often to release parents from the pe- 
culiar state of mind which seems to im- 
ply a parent ought to be right all the 
time, or always know what is right to 


do for a child. 


It seems to me a very ridiculous point 
of view. Any of us that have dealt with 
any young thing, whether plant, puppy 
or child, and have watched its growth, 
must realize that somebody else who is an 
intruder in that picture attempting to 
help or accelerate that growth is an in- 
truder indeed and does not actually help 
that growth. I should think parents and 
teachers, too, should be very well pleased 
if they are right about half the time. 
And we can be so much more right if we 
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don’t have to work under that terrible 
tension. 

We can feel this is a job upon which 
we are engaged. We have probably 
something to share with each other, teach- 
ers and parents. Once we accept this 
idea, we have a simpler atmosphere in 
which to work out some of these other 
things which revealed themselves in these 
wishes of the children. 


A Maladjusted Child Takes Refuge 
in an Imaginary World 


As I said, these wishes, rightly inter- 
preted, clarify a good many things. A 
very revealing wish was, “I wish I were a 
king with a crown and with ten jewels 
in the crown and every jewel weighed 
a pound.” “I wish I had gold and silver 
and diamond tools to work with.” The 
teacher who collected that particular 
wish said, “I don’t know what to make 
of this—it is just nonsense.” Yes, but 
one of the most meaningful wishes col- 
lected in the lot. It says that this child 
has taken all leave of reasonableness; 
it means he is discouraged and this is 
momentarily, at least, a grand dream. He 
is without security in the real world, and 
has taken refuge in an imaginary world. 

I don’t know, but I would suppose that 
deaf children might be more inclined to 
day-dream than other children. A day- 
dream is nature’s way of helping young 
life to meet the reality of circumstance, 
giving the individual a chance to with- 
draw from it a little and live in a world 
of his own making until he rests himself, 
so to speak, and is fit to get back into 
the world of things as they really are. I 
would, therefore, expect that we might 
find a good deal of both night and day- 
dreaming. I have not been able to find 
that anybody has made any studies of 
the night-dreams of deaf children—it is a 
very fertile source of material and one 
which we should cultivate. 

I have found in my experience that 
wishes such as the one about the diamonds, 
etc., almost always are associated with 
children who have had so much pamper- 
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ing, so much shielding, that the direct 
approach to anything by effort seems 
too much of a task. You see, the child 
would rather wish it that way than try 
to do it that way, just as many people 
take all their adventures between the cover 
of a book—it is so much safer and 
you can halt the adventure any time you 
want to, which is not true of the actu- 
ality. 


Pampering Mistaken for Kindness 


These parents said, too, that they 
wished they had known in the beginning 
what pampering would do to the child. 
One woman said, “I wish I had not mis- 
taken pampering for kindness.” That is 
pretty well put. She added, “When I 
finally came to and realized that, awful 
as it was, my child had to go right on 
living in this world, it was very difficult 
by that time for me to withdraw the spe- 
cial privileges that had grown up around 
that child in that family.” So possibly 
that is one of the things parents ought 
to be helped to see, that pampering is 
not kindness, that pampering weakens 
at all angles and at all corners. 

The second thing that we ought to pass 
over to our parents, it would seem to me, 
is that we ought not to minimize the 
child’s capacity. Once one has started 
to protect a handicapped _ individual, 
whether that handicap be youth, or age, 
or special sense, we are very likely to un- 
derestimate what the person can do with 
his remaining ability. That is a plain 
statement of fact; it does not need any 
elaboration; but those who are dealing 
directly with the handicapped need al- 
ways to be reminded of it. 

Parents ought to be helped to realize 
that deafness has its accompanying prob- 
lems. Practically every mother in the 
group with whom I spoke deplored the 
fact that she had not been able to train 
her child away from being curious and 
well—she said, “snoopy.” It is very bad 
for the mother to think the child is cu- 
rious or snoopy. The child is merely 
making his fingers and his feet do part 
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of the work of the ears that are on strike, 
so to speak. He is not snoopy, he is very 
sensibly making use of what he has to 
secure a greater knowledge of the world 
in which he moves, and a greater security 
in it. 

The Curious Child Is Not “Snoopy” 


Suppose the family is visiting. Mother 
is ashamed of a deaf child who wants to 
see what is in the cupboard and wants to 
see how many rooms there are in the 
house and possibly wants to go down to 
the cellar; and the people they are visit- 
ing don’t particularly care to have a 
strange child roaming around the house. 
Mother probably has to avoid that situ- 
ation with the small child and she must 
help the older child to understand that 
people do not realize he is not snoopy 
and curious. But she herself must get 
over feeling ashamed, for then she can 
more easily help the child to reserve his 
explorations for the people who will un- 
derstand and whose feelings won’t be hurt. 
It becomes then a relatively simple thing 
to do. 

As I spoke with the teachers and many 
of the parents, I was greatly impressed 
with the fact of the language difficulty. 
Of course you understand much better 
than I do; but cannot parents do a lit- 
tle something, if you help them, in in- 
creasing vocabulary at home? Even 
though you may not be able to impart 
to them your highly specialized prac- 
tices of teaching speech, could they not 
use such visual aids as we use with 
small children, or in teaching foreign 
language? 

For instance, just for the sake of think- 
ing, or just for widening the reading 
range of the children, if day by day in 
every way one word were added to a 
child’s vocabulary, it would make for 
greater freedom. When you learn a 
foreign language, if you are able to use 
800 words pretty freely, you can get along 
very nicely. Eight hundred words is less 
than a word a day for three years— 
perfectly within the range of possibility. 
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If the devices can be provided—I don’t 
know whether they can or not—certainly 
every word that comes into the possession 
of a child, whether it be a reading word 
or a speaking word, is one more key to 
freedom, however difficult or easy it may 
be to acquire. 


Encourage the Reading of Fiction 
and Biography 


There are one or two things it seemed 
to me were tremendously important. It 
seems to me we should encourage at 
every angle as wide and as deep and as 
varied a reading program as can possibly 
be given to these children. The reading 
of fiction and biographies, primarily, is 
the one situation in which the deaf child 
can feel perfectly equal; no one speaks 
and no one hears, but people move across 
the pages and through the story and he 
can lose himself; and he ought to have the 
privilege of losing himself in the con- 
text of books for the enlargement of his 
understanding. 

It is the sort of thing we do not or- 
dinarily advise for normal children. We 
do not advise too much reading any more; 
we advise a little more real experiencing 
—not so much hiding between the covers 
of a book. But I believe that, where a 
child must of necessity be more with- 
drawn than a normal child from many 
kinds of social contact, his life could 
be markedly enriched if we were to ex- 
pend a good deal of time upon giving 
him perfect freedom with books. 

Every time I visit this school for the 
deaf, I see the children learning the com- 
mon things better than they do anywhere 
else. One of my regular students at the 
college asked me, “Where is the best 
work in education being done in town?” 
and I said, “It seems to me with the blind 
and the deaf.” 

I think we are taking too much for 
granted with our normal children and 
that they are not getting half as much 
in proportion as these handicapped chil- 
dren. These children spell better than 
many of my college students do and I do 
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not think my college students are uniquely 
bad spellers—they are just bad spellers. 


It seems to me that to the extent to 
which we can enlarge the reading field 
and the personalities that are involved 
therein, to that extent we will increase 
the adequacy of these children. 

One other item came out: the type of 
thing which parents of deaf children 
seem to need the most help with is not 
the care of the deaf children, but of the 
other children in the family. They have 
to see that the other children shall not 
be unnecessarily humiliated by the han- 
dicapped child until they are of an age 
to understand. They have to build up 
in those other children such an attitude 
toward the handicapped person that they 
will not easily be embarrassed, that they 
will rather be proud of the achievement 
that this child has made, instead of con- 
scious of his lack of achievement. 

It is all a matter of method of attack. 
The other children should be protected, 
it seems to me, from the type of inade- 
quacy which presents itself wherever one 
child is favored for any reason, and other 
children in the family feel of less im- 
portance than, perhaps, their rightful 
due within a family situation. This hap- 
pens very often when a child has died. 
That is an exaggerated situation which 
all of you have seen. You know how 
highly the parents value the remaining 
child and how often that child is pampered 
and praised, and the one older than the 
child who died and possibly subsequent 
children are not valued quite so highly; 
distinctions are made and the children 
interpret that as feeling they are not 
equal to the others, and it makes for 
difficulty. 

If there are three children in the house- 
hold and one is deaf, after all, by a very 
cold kind of mathematics, there are two 
normal people to keep normal, as well 
as one abnormal person to assist. 


Summing up, we must all remember 
that there is a limitation upon our best 
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aspirations and our best powers in the 
direction of understanding one another, 
No one of use ever lives anywhere ex. 
cept in a world by himself. We never 
really can completely understand any 
other person, for each of us has a peculiar 
uniqueness in what he sees and knows 
and experiences, so that in this vast 
world of people, no two can be found 
alike, not even identical twins. 

What the meaning of such vast diver. 
gency can be in the world is hard to guess, 
but it must have some kind of meaning. 
Therefore, you and I, highly specialized 
in our special fields, pardonably feeling 
that we know a good deal about the thing 
we are doing, must keep ourselves con- 
tinuously reminded that whenever we say, 
“T understand this child,” or “That is 
just so and so,” we are intruders in that 
child’s world, probably blundering _ in- 
truders. Every human being lacks skill 
when he attempts to enter the world of 
another person and to dictate what that 
other person shall think or do or feel. 

So it would seem to me that the warn- 
ing which we regular teachers of regular 
children must hold continuously before 
us is also pertinent to you; let us, so 
far as we may, avoid the passing of 
judgments upon what is the matter here 
and what causes that and why this hap- 
pens. Let us realize that the only thing 
you or I can ever know about another 
is what we can know by inference—if 
we were acting that way, it would be 
because we felt so and so; and this per- 
son is acting this way, therefore, because 
he feels so and so. The error that is pos- 
sible in that statement is so obvious 
that one look at it makes us all feel we 
should like very much to avoid it. 

I have had a kind of envy for the ex- 
periences of you who can so many times, 
as I have observed in this school here, 
actually open the closed ears, somehow, 
and make move the still lips and increase 
the adequacy of children in a world that 
is hard enough for anybody and must 


be doubly hard for them. 
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The Relation of Teachers to the Association's 
Work for Parents 


By Harriet Montacue* 


Assistant Editor, THE VoLttTa REVIEW 


T a state residential school, one aft- 

PA, crwce a group of teachers from 

the department for the blind stood 
talking together on the campus. Near 
them idled one of the older deaf boys. 
Suddenly, another teacher was observed 
to burst from the superintendent’s office 
and run as hard as she could across the 
grass. She was panting as she neared 
them, and so excited that she could hard- 
ly speak. She caught the deaf boy’s 
arm, and with what breath she had left, 
she hurled this sentence at him: 

“Run over to the shop and tell Mr. 
Weaver that his house, at home, is on 
fire!” The command was emitted in 
one burst. Not a word was repeated or 
emphasized, not even the man’s name. 
Not a sign was made. Yet the deaf boy— 
and he had been totally deaf all his life— 
turned instantly without a question, and 
catapulted toward the shops. A moment 
later one of the vocational instructors 
was seen to emerge hurriedly, jump into 
his car and drive off. 

“That was good lip reading,” remarked 
one of the teachers of the blind. 

“Ill say so,” added another. 

“Yes,” said the teacher of the deaf, who 
was getting back her breath. “There is 
all the difference in the world between 
that boy and most of the other chil- 
dren.” 

“Why, what?” asked the others in 
chorus. 

“His parents talk to him at home.” 

One of the teachers of the blind was 
so impressed with the incident that she 
never forgot it. Afterwards, when she 
herself had become a teacher of the 
deaf, its importance was borne in upon 
her again and again. For she saw that 


*As Mrs. Montague was not present, her 
paper was read by Miss Timberlake. 


those of her pupils who made the best 
progress, especially in the direction of 
speech and language, almost invariably 
had intelligent and continuous help at 
home. And as her opportunities took 
her into a wider field of work for the 
deaf, she carried with her the firm con- 
viction that if deaf children are to sur- 
mount the difficulties in their pathway 
there must be good instruction at home 
as well as good instruction in school. 


Parents Are Important 


There is no getting around the fact 
that parents are important. The teacher 
who thought it would be a good thing if 
all deaf children were orphans was dis- 
counting one of her most powerful as- 
sets. Of course, she based her opinion, 
justifiably enough, on the mother who 
came to visit the day school where six 
year old Bobby had been under instruc- 
tion six weeks and said, “Will you please 
teach Bobby to say ‘elephant?’ We took 
him to the zoo yesterday, and he could 
not say the names of any of the animals.” 
Or the mother who had kept Martha in 
public schools eight years because she 
“could not bear to part with her,” and 
then turned her over to a_ residential 
school at sixteen, unable to read or write 
a connected sentence. 

There are still parents like this, and 
teachers still have to cope with them. But 
there are plenty of other mothers, eager 
and anxious to do all that they can for 
their deaf children, and with the intel- 
ligence and force to accomplish a great 
deal if only they are shown what to do. 

All along the line, throughout the 
whole of a deaf child’s school life, teach- 
ers find their work easier if the parents 
help. The child who enters school at 
six already able to read many words from 
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the lips as well as to recognize them 
through silent reading, already alert to 
watch faces, already with some knowledge 
of discipline—oh, rare mother if she has 
accomplished this!—has a considerable 
start over the child who has no manners 
and no recognition of language; and his 
teacher is released from a lot of pre- 
liminary spade work. The field turned 
over to her may be virgin soil so far 
as speech is concerned, but there is some- 
thing growing in it besides weeds. 


Why the Volta Bureau Was Founded 


One of the chief reasons the Volta Bu- 
reau was founded was to give parents a 
place where they might find out what 
deafness means and how it can be dealt 
with. One of the first series of articles 
that appeared in the VoLTa REVIEW was 
a set of daily programs for the home 
training of the preschool deaf child. One 
of the first prizes the Volta Bureau of- 
fered was for a comprehensive set of 
suggestions for the mothers of small deaf 
children. Innumerable pamphlets have 
been distributed since that one. Innumer- 
able articles for parents have been print- 
ed. Thousands of personal letters have 
been written to mother and fathers of 
deaf boys and girls. 

In all these efforts it has been found 
that personal letters and personal sug- 
gestions do the most good. The mother 
who writes not once but several times 
and asks questions which are carefully 
answered and which lead to more ques- 
tions, usually reports progress in under- 
standing the needs of her child and 
progress in helping the child to under- 
stand his world. Parents, like children, 
learn more when they are treated as in- 
dividuals. However, it is not possible 
to have personal contact with all the 
mothers and fathers who write, for they 
are scattered throughout the United States, 
and some are in the far places of the 
world. 

The idea was conceived of starting per- 
sonal letters from the Volta Bureau and 
sending them around among groups of 
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parents, giving each an opportunity to 
discuss his or her special problems and 
ask for help. Ten mothers with whom 
we had had considerable correspondence 
were selected, and soon afterwards one 
of the fathers became interested. In most 
cases, the mothers were busy women with 
many things to do besides teach their 
small deaf children. They were widely 
separated—one in California, one in Van- 
couver, two in New Jersey, and so on, 
but all of them were giving their chil- 
dren special instruction at home, and 
all of them jumped at the opportunity 
to receive suggestions and help. 


The “Roundabout” Letters 


The plan at the start had been to aid 
the parents through advice gathered from 
various sources at the Volta Bureau; 
but it was soon found that the mothers 
were helping one another even more than 
we were helping them. One wrote, “I 
cannot think of anything that has helped 
me in my attitude toward my son’s deaf- 
ness as these letters have done.” 

The quality of the letters was often 
surprising, and the degree of achievement 
recorded from month to month was per- 
ceptible. A ranchman’s wife, hundreds 
of miles from any school for the deaf, 
was teaching her four-year-old daughter 
to read the lips and to read words from 
printed cards. A Michigan mother with 
twelve children was giving her one deaf 
child a considerable understanding of 
language, taking a whole hour every day 
from her busy day to work with him. 
(It might be added that when this boy 
subsequently started to school his first 
teacher thought he must have some hear- 
ing, he understood so well what was 
said to him.) A father in Alabama was 
spending his evenings working out a lan- 
guage chart for his deaf child, supple- 
menting her work in the day school by 
coaching her at home. (This girl is now 
receiving high honors in a high school 
for hearing students, and is participating 
even to the point of leadership in many 
of the school activities.) 
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The parents who constituted the first 
“roundabout” were an extra special set, 
hand picked. But as the groups increased 
in number, and anybody who asked to 
join was included, it was found that in- 
telligent cooperation among parents was 
not confined to a chosen few. Some of 
the enterprise and ingenuity revealed was 
remarkable; some of the self sacrifice 
was almost breath taking. One mother 
joined a class of lip reading for adults, 
and though she has normal hearing, 
learned to read lips. Her daughter, now 
in her third year in a school for the deaf, 
is a shining light at lip reading. One 
mother worked steadily with her three- 
year-old, building up a daily program to 
supplement his part time school work, 
and her experiences have been of incal- 
culable help to other mothers, because 
she wrote them all down, every step of 
the way. Still another mother worked 
out an excellent system of auditory train- 
ing, and is giving her five-year-old a 
hearing vocabulary. A distracted mother 
in Palestine, whose only knowledge of 
the education of the deaf was gleaned 
from an article in an_ encyclopedia, 
joined one of the correspondence groups, 
reversed her whole conception of deaf- 
ness, and set out for the United States 
to place her child in school in this coun- 
try. Another traveled from South Africa 
to take a normal training course so as 
to be able to teach her boy at home. 


Children Are Not Harmed by 
Instruction Given at Home 


As the group letters were passed around, 
several teachers became interested and 
joined. The first teacher members were 
themselves mothers of deaf children, and 
their double experience was invaluable 
to the others. One teacher took the 
trouble to write out the whole of two 
months’ procedure in beginning work 
with a three-year-old she taught one sum- 
mer. When one of the mothers wrote that 
a school for the deaf had advised her to 
“let her child grow naturally and not 
try to teach her anything,” this teacher 
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replied vigorously, “I have taught nu- 
merous beginning classes in different 
schools, and I have had several young 
private pupils, but 1 am yet to see one 
child who was harmed in any way by 
instruction received at home.” 

All the teacher members write stimu- 
lating letters, and they give extremely 
practical advice. The stories they tell 
of the deaf children in their school classes 
have helped wonderfully to make the 
mothers understand the teachers’ point of 
view. 


Cooperation of Parents Is Needed 


It is hard to say just how far this 
long distance cooperation can be effica- 
cious, or how much the correspondence 
group idea may be expanded. Obviously, 
all teachers cannot become members, nor 
all parents. Yet there is room for a good 
many more, even under the informal plan 
of interchange that now operates. The 
idea is cumulative, and the personal, in- 
dividual approach may grow into some- 
thing more capable of expansion. Whether 
or not we ever have a national parent- 
teacher organization in the field work for 
the deaf, we do need the cooperation of 
as many parents as we can attract, and 
teachers can help a lot, if only by telling 
the mothers of their pupils what the Volta 
Bureau has to offer. Not all the mothers 
will be interested, but some of them will. 

It is already very encouraging to see 
how the members of these roundabout 
letters are pulling together. The moth- 
ers and teachers all feel that they know 
one another, simply through reading the 
letters. A mother in Texas goes out of 
her way to write a mother in New York 
what good work the latter’s child is doing 
in a private school recently visited. A 
mother in Mexico secures a position for 
a mother in Missouri so that the Missouri 
mother may place her small boy in an 
oral school. A mother in California 
shows the group letters to a capable 
young public school teacher, and the 
latter decides to enroll in a school for 
teachers of the deaf. These are detached 
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incidents; yet there are many of them, 
and this feeling of personal responsibility 
can be developed into a more general 
feeling that will result in general improve- 
ment. 


Help for the Deaf Child Must Be 


Personal and Individual 


Everything done to help the deaf child 
must be personal and individual at the 
start. No deaf person has ever suc- 
ceeded in life entirely by his own efforts. 
Every deaf person who has achieved any- 
thing noteworthy has had the help and 
interest of some one person when he was 
a child. It may have been a. teacher 
or a member of his family, but it was 
somebody close to him, who helped him 
continuously, who interpreted the world 
to him and made him feel at home there. 


This kind of understanding help does 
not necessarily mean coddling. Mothers 
can be educated to give the school intel- 
ligent co-operation. Many of them, mysti- 
fied and bewildered at first by the prob- 
lem deafness presents, show extraordinary 
force and enterprise when they know what 
to do. 

Teachers, more than anybody else, can 
help to utilize this enterprise and force. 
Why not? The idea of genuine collabora- 
tion between school and home is not just 
a rosy, mythological idea. It can be 
worked out practically, once the advantage 
of trying it is accepted. When you go 
home, won’t you get your last Vo_ta RE- 
view and read “The Parents Talk It 
Over?” You will find the letters interest- 
ing. If you would like to make a sugges- 
tion in response to any of the letters, 
write and tell us. Show the letters to 
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some of the mothers of your pupils. Not 
all of them are capable of profiting by 
this contact, but surely one or two of 
them are. 

More parents should read the VoLta 
Review. It offers an excellent medium 
for the exchange of ideas. More parents 
should be interested in attending associa- 
tion meetings. There should be so many 
of them at the meetings that eventually a 
course especially for parents will be 
given in summer school. 


Resources of the Volta Bureau 


More parents should understand about 
the resources available to them through 
the Volta Bureau. Pamphlets on _ the 
home training of deaf children of all 
ages are sent free of charge to anybody 
who asks for them. Lists of schools are 
sent, information as to preschool training 
for the child, suggestions for auricular 
training, lip reading, vacation activities, 
vocational training. 

The Volta Bureau offers a clearing 
house of information on matters relating 
equally to home and school, and every 
teacher who is interested can help the 
Volta Bureau to help the parents. Don’t 
think of it as just one more job. It isn’t 
just one more job. It is an opportunity 
to capitalize a possible source of im- 
provement for deaf children. With all 
our efforts, parents still constitute a com- 
paratively untapped reservoir of help for 
the deaf child everywhere. This help may 
start a lot of wheels to moving if it is 
turned into the right channels. Perhaps 
to a greater extent than any of us now 
suspect, it can be directed so as to lead 
the deaf child eventually to find his place 
in the world. 





I was unfortunate in not learning of the Volta Bureau sooner. Recently I met 
a teacher of lip reading, and she told me about it. I visited twelve doctors 
and specialists soon after discovering my child’s deafness, but not one made any 
suggestions as to where I could get helpful information along this line. So for two 
years I have felt utterly alone and cast down, but since receiving some splendid mate- 
rial from the Volta Bureau, I am beginning to feel that the darkness will gradually 
clear away. I am very enthusiastic about this roundabout letter, and feel sure I shall 


profit greatly by it. 


From a mother, after she had joined the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club for Parents. 
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Association Business Meeting 


HE forty-eighth annual business 
"| eatin of the American Association 

to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf was called to order by Presi- 
dent E. A. Gruver on Thursday after- 
noon, June 30,, 1938. Mr. Forrester, the 
Secretary, read the call for the meeting 
and the minutes of the annual meeting of 
1937, which were approved as read. 


A statement was presented from the 
Treasurer, Mr. Herbert Poole, covering 
the period of January Ist to June 15th, 
and showing all bills paid and a balance 
on hand of $1,874.56. The statement 
was ordered received and filed. 


In the absence of Chairman Harris 
Taylor, of the Executive Committee, Presi- 
dent Gruver reported that several meet- 
ings of the Committee had been held 
during the year and had been devoted 
to two important matters: the 1938 Sum- 
mer School and the resolution offered at 
the business meeting of 1937 by Mr. 
Sherman K. Smith, as follows: 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf ap- 
point a committee to report at the next 
annual meeting on the advisability of 
giving to every member of the Associa- 
tion in good standing the right to vote 
by proxy. This committee also to re- 
port on the period of time nominations 
should be made to allow full pub- 
licity in the Votta REVIEW. 


President Gruver stated that the Execu- 
tive Committee, after a study of Roberts’ 
Rules of Order, offered conclusions as 


follows: “Voting by proxy, absentee vot- 
ing or voting by mail by members of the 
Association involves several very im- 
portant questions which would have far- 
reaching effect upon the Association, in- 
cluding: 1, a change in the constitution; 
2, consideration of the fact that there is no 
provision for such voting in the charter; 
3, possible prohibition of such voting 
by laws of the state where the Associa- 
tion is incorporated; 4, the necessity of 
securing the advice of counsel. 

“Therefore, the Executive Committee 
does not consider such voting advisable 
at this time and recommends no further 
action by the Association.” 

Mrs. Lucile Moore moved the adop- 
tion of the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the motion was seconded by 
Mr. Frank Driggs. After prolonged dis- 
cussion, during which Mr. Smith, who 
originally offered the resolution, expressed 
appreciation of the careful study given to 
it by the Executive Committee, and offered 
to withdraw it, the motion was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Miss Timberlake reported that the Board 
of Directors, meeting on Tuesday evening, 
had received invitations from several uni- 
versities for the 1939 Summer School, 
and had authorized the announcement 
that a summer school on the Pacific 
Coast was under favorable consideration, 
with the thought that it might increase 
the attendance at the convention to be 
held in California by the American In- 
structors of the Deaf. 

The Business Meeting was adjourned 


at 4:15 P. M. 
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Hearing Aids in Schools for the Deaf 


FRIDAY MORNING MEETING, July 1 


T. C. FoRRESTER 
Superintendent, Rochester School for the Deaf, presiding 


What Every Superintendent of a School for the Deaf 
Should Know About Hearing Aids and Their Use 


By CiareNcE D. O’Connor 
Superintendent, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City 


HE round table discussions on this 
| challenging question, held last sum- 
mer at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in connection with the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, as well as the answers given to the 
questionnaire sent out by the Committee 
on the Utilization of Residual Hearing 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
brought out very clearly, among other 
things, the fact that superintendents and 
teachers alike were extremely interested 
in the question, but felt a great need for 
more information. They felt the need of 
knowledge which might assist them in 
crystalizing more clearly their opinions as 
to the value of the program and the de- 
gree to which they might influence its 
extension in their own schools. This was 
and is today particularly true of the super- 
intendents, since with them lies the re- 
sponsibility of recommending the exten- 
sion of what at first glance might appear 
to be a disproportionately costly program 
in relation to the balance of the curricu- 
lum. 

With this thought in mind, I should like 
to record some observations I have made, 
some opinions I have formed, and some 
facts I have developed in the eight years 
I have been working closely with this 
problem. 

If a superintendent or directing head of 
a school is to evaluate adequately the 
place of hearing aids in his school and 


restrict or extend their use accordingly, 
he should be well informed on the fol- 
lowing: 
I. The objectives of acoustic training. 
II. The best method of selecting the pu- 
pils in his school who should have 
acoustic training. 

III. The kind and quantity of hearing aid 
equipment he should have to carry 
on an effective program. 

IV. The means of attaining the objectives 
of the program. 


I. The Objectives of Acoustic 
Training 


In the past there was considerable, and 
today there still is some, lack of agree- 
ment as to the objectives underlying the 
use of hearing aids in schools for the deaf. 
A few years ago it was thought impor- 
tant and necessary to attempt to develop 
primarily fine discriminate hearing in any 
child who was exposed to acoustic train- 
ing. Speech improvement or development 
was secondary in our thinking. The re- 
sult was that those children with rela- 
tively severe losses of hearing who were 
given acoustic training were subjected to 
an intensive, nerve-racking program which 
called for the discriminate recognition of 
speech sounds through their very defective 
ears alone, without the aid of vision, a 
procedure that people with normal hear- 
ing never follow exclusively. When, after 
months of effort a child with, let us say, 
an average hearing loss of about 60% had 
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learned to discriminate through hearing 
only a few vowel sounds and probably no 
consonant sounds, the value of the train- 
ing was questioned and further work 
through the ear with that particular child 
might have been given up. 

It is pretty generally accepted by all 
today, however, that for the large major- 
ity of the pupils in schools for the deaf 
the major objective of acoustic training is 
the development of better speech and that 
in aiming for this one objective intensive- 
ly, through the seeing-hearing method, all 
the other objectives will be reached to the 
fullest extent possible. 

Too little significance also has been 
accorded to the importance of the devel- 
opment of the aesthetic sense of the pupils 
through daily contact with music, as well 
as the normalizing influence of their be- 
ing able to hear something, even though 
it may be only gross sounds. I am con- 
stantly amazed at how much obvious 
pleasure even the profoundly deaf gain 
from listening to music. 

In the order of their importance to the 
majority of the pupils in schools for the 
deaf, therefore, I should list the objectives 
of acoustic training as follows: 

1. Speech development and correction. 

2. Discriminate use of residual hearing 
as a major medium for language interpre- 
tation, which, when combined with lip 
reading, will accelerate the pupils’ educa- 
tional program markedly. 

3. Development of the aesthetic sense 
through realization of the beauty of sound. 

4. Improved mental hygiene because of 
ability to hear, even though they may be 
able to hear only slightly. 


Il. What Pupils Should Be Given 


Acoustic Training 


The first five school years are the most 
important for the fixing of pleasant voice 
quality and acceptable pronunciation pat- 
terns in deaf children. The speech work 
that follows these first five years is largely 
vocabulary extension involving the use in 
varied combinations of speech sounds pre- 
viously more or less well established. 
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It is important, therefore, that no speech 
approach be neglected during these first 
all important years. All young deaf chil- 
dren, thus, regardless of their apparent 
ability or inability to hear, should be ex- 
posed to sound for as much of each day 
as is logical for these first five years. This 
is particularly advisable in view of the 
fact that an accurate audiogram is diffi- 
cult to obtain with a child of five or six, 
and thus I do not believe we dare assume 
at the beginning of his school career that 
any child will not profit from acoustic 
training, for I have seen too many turn up 
at the age of ten or eleven who, although 
with considerable residual hearing, possess 
only average deaf speech and who would 
unquestionably have had much better 
speech at that age and might even have 
approached a hard of hearing child in 
language usage had they been given ex- 
tensive acoustic training in their first years 
in school. 

There is also value in some phase of the 
acoustic training program for almost all 
pupils, even beyond the first five year 
level. If they were to get nothing more 
than the pleasure they derive from listen- 
ing to music several times a week, that in 
itself would justify the use of hearing aids 
in schools. 

For the purpose of attempting to pre- 
dict what might ultimately be achieved by 
any pupil after an extended period of 
acoustic training, | have grouped pupils 
with defective hearing into four classes, 
on the basis of hearing loss. These group- 
ings naturally are arbitrary and the pre- 
dictions as to what goals each group 
might be expected to achieve are influ- 
enced by our experience at the Lexington 
School with what has been achieved in the 
past by pupils having average hearing 
losses falling within the limits of the hear- 
ing loss groups listed below: 

Group 1. Pupils Having an Average Hear- 
ing Loss of Less Than 40% 


Few pupils of this type, probably not 
over 5% of the total in any school, are 
found in our schools, but occasionally 
through repeated failure in the public 
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school they find their way into a school 
for the deaf. This group can, without 
question, achieve all the objectives listed 
above. They have enough hearing so that 
they hear everything in a speech situa- 
tion except weak, high pitched consonant 
sounds. At the same time they generally 
hear too much to become, through neces- 
sity and opportunity, skillful lip readers. 
As a result, they habitually do not inter- 
pret meanings correctly from spoken Eng- 
lish through either medium and become 
more and more bewildered and educa- 
tionally retarded. Their voice quality will 
he good, but their speech pattern will be 
spotted with frequent mispronunciations 
and omissions accompanied by lack of 
normal intonation. Access to a good hear- 
ing aid, together with an opportunity to 
develop skill in lip reading, should make 
possible their ultimate return to a normal 
public school program. 

Group 2. Pupils With Average Hearing 

Losses of Between 40% and 60%. 

Probably 25% of the total enrollment 
of any school will fall in this group, in- 
cluding some who were born with that 
amount of hearing loss and others who 
acquired the loss through illness. The 
first group, those born with the loss, will 
not develop much speech of any sort until 
given formal instruction. Their voices, 
however, will reflect the influence of the 
relatively large amount of residual hear- 
ing they possess. Those who acquired 
the hearing loss at, let us say, five years 
of age will at that point have a complete 
pattern of speech which is probably 98% 
intelligible but which will very soon be- 
gin to deteriorate if not given close atten- 
tion. 

Those pupils in the second group, the 
adventitious group, can unquestionably 
reach all the objectives listed above 
through the use of a good hearing aid. 
Their speech should be kept normal, or 
restored to normality, without much difh- 
culty, and through the assistance of the 
hearing aid and acquired skill in lip read- 
ing they should ultimately be able again 
to interpret spoken English as completely, 
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or nearly so, as the average hearing child 
of the same age. Those in this group, 
then, should ultimately move along in the 
educational program at a nearly normal 
rate. If this program is carried on in a 
school for the deaf, they should, if pos. 
sible, be grouped in what is frequently 
called a natural language group with 
other pupils having the same language 
background, and their program should 
parallel closely that of the corresponding 
grade in the public school. If they are 
returned to the public school they should 
have the continued benefit of a hearing 
aid. 

I am convinced that those born with an 
average hearing loss of between 40% and 
60% can also reach all the objectives 
listed above, including the ability to in- 
terpret spoken language through the com- 
bined seeing-hearing approach, if their 
education through this medium is begun 
when they first enter school. Naturally, 
their capacity to interpret meanings 
through the ear will be less, quantitative 
than that of the children who have learned 
language in the normal manner and then 
suffered a partial hearing loss, but within 
a narrower sphere their capacity to dis- 
criminate meanings can become quite de- 
pendable and extensive. Their close ap- 
proach to normal speech development un- 
der these more favorable conditions is 
startling; particularly from the standpoint 
of normal voice quality. This has been 
dramatically and convincingly demon- 
strated to us at the Lexington School 
through the results achieved to date by 
two classes of five year olds, one entering 
in 1936 and the other entering in 1937. 
The majority of the members " both of 
these classes fall in this group having 
average hearing losses of between 40% 
and 60%. None had speech upon enter- 
ing school. They have used a hearing aid 
as much of each day as was advisable 
since entering; and as a result, in the time 
they have been in school, they have 
achieved at least a 50% acceleration over 
the average entering class. More signifi- 
cant than that, however, is the effect the 
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extensive use of the hearing aid has had 
upon their speech, for after two years of 
instruction they have retained that pleas- 
ant, natural voice quality they had when 
they entered, which is generally not true 
of the average entering class at the end of 
their second year in the normal program 
traditionally followed in schools for the 
deaf with beginning children. They evi- 
dence a far more normal pronunciation 
than is usually found in deaf children of 
that age. 

Group 3. Pupils Having Average Hear- 

ing Losses of 60% to 75% 

Probably 30% of the total enrollment 
of any school will fall in this group. It 
is dangerous to predict that those born 
deaf with this amount of loss will not de- 
velop an extensive ability to discriminate 
language meanings through the ear, as a 
result of the use of a hearing aid, for im- 
mediately an unusual case will appear to 
confound the premise. Normally, how- 
ever, this will not happen unless the pupil 
acquired the loss after the patterns of 
hearing were well established. But those 
in this group can reach all other objec- 
tives listed above, particularly improved 
speech, with much more normal voice 
quality and intonation patterns than those 
who have not had the benefit of acoustic 
training. 

Group 4. Pupils Having Average Hearing 
Losses of 75% or More 

This is the profoundly deaf group, and 
probably does not include more than 40% 
of the total enrollment of any school. No 
great ability to discriminate meanings 
through the ear can be developed in this 
group, nor should any great amount of 
time be spent attempting it. Considerable 
improvement in speech can be attained, 
however, particularly by those at the 
lower loss level of the group. One of the 
beginning pupils of two years ago whose 
average loss is 75% in each ear was 
placed with the group using a hearing aid 
all day and during that time she has 
effected a remarkable change in voice 
quality. Her voice was extremely low in 
pitch, with a heavy guttural quality. She 
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has now fixed the pitch at a proper level 
and has developed a light attack that gives 
her voice a very pleasant quality. This 
change cannot be entirely charged to the 
influence of the hearing aid, but it un- 
doubtedly was affected considerably by it. 

The objective reached most easily by 
this group is, of course, the development 
of the aesthetic sense. There are very few 
of the deaf, even the profoundly deaf, who 
do not enjoy music. It gives them a de- 
sirable emotional lift which is very worth 
while, and in itself justifies the use of 
hearing aids in schools for the deaf in 
some degree at least. 


The Value of Audiograms 


The superintendent should know what 
the audiogram means and what use he can 
make of it. Just as the I.Q. should not be 
used as a primary basis for grading, so 
should the audiogram of a child not be 
used as the sole basis for determining 
whether or not that child should be given 
acoustic training. Rather it should serve 
as a means of estimating the probable 
limits of attainment possible for a_par- 
ticular child and should aid the teacher 
in formulating a program that is within 
reach of the child. It should also tell the 
interpreter why many children who ap- 
pear to have normal hearing fail in a pub- 
lic school program and why they legiti- 
mately belong in schools for the deaf, for 
their audiograms will probably show 
nearly normal hearing in the lower fre- 
quencies with sharp dips in the middle 
and higher frequency levels that are so 
important for the interpretation of the 
majority of speech sounds. 


Ill. Equipment 


Every superintendent who has hearing 
aid equipment in his school has been 
asked many times which hearing aid he 
regards as the best. One may say he pre- 
fers this one, while another may say he 
prefers a different one. It is important, 
in this connection, for the superintendent 
to know why he prefers the one he does. 
To arrive at the best decision he should 
know some of the essential characteristics 
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the hearing aid should have. He should 
know, for example, that a hearing aid that 
has an amplifier whose characteristic curve 
has several sharp peaks in it would not 
be desirable. He should also know that 
the microphone and the earphone should 
have a frequency range adequate to han- 
dle all speech sounds. He should know 
that a victrola is a vastly important part 
of the equipment, and why, and that a 
recording device is valuable to him and 
his teachers only for the sake of closer 
analysis and follow-up of speech progress 
year after year, and that it has no value 
as a corrective medium for the deaf pu- 
pil. But beyond this somewhat technical 
knowledge, one of the most important 
things he should recognize is that the ar- 
rangement of the hearing aid in the class- 
room will either make or break the acous- 
tic program. 


Major Objective Is Speech 
Development 


It will be accepted by all, I believe, 
that our major objective in the acoustic 
training program is speech development. 
To provide the most favorable conditions 
for speech development in children with 
defective hearing, therefore, close prox- 
imity to the microphone is essential. It is 
not enough for the child to hear the good 
speech pattern of the teacher. He must 
also hear his own voice and speech with 
the least amount of distortion, so that he 
can gradually effect desired changes as a 
result of the continuous contrast he may 
notice. This is a procedure a small hear- 
ing child unconsciously follows in devel- 
oping his speech from the age of two 
weeks on. Equipment that does not make 
this close access to the microphone easy 
for each child in the class is only half 
doing the job, and should be rearranged 
or modified to provide this very important 
feature. The easiest method of doing this 
is to provide, for the teacher and for each 
child, a microphone so located in front of 
them that automatically the speech of the 
teacher or any child will be picked up 
with the greatest fidelity and transmitted 
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in like manner with the greatest fidelity to 
all other members of the class. This pro- 
vides not only the most favorable and 
convenient set-up for sound transmission 
from the point of view of a desirable 
speech pattern, but in addition, because of 
this greater fidelity of tone, makes pos- 
sible much finer interpretation of mean- 
ings through the combined seeing-hearing 
approach. A frequent objection given to 
this idea of a microphone for each child 
is that it might be undesirable for pupils 
to hear the defective speech of any other 
pupil in the group. This objection has 
no point when one analyzes what happens 
when a group of pupils is using a group 
aid with only one central microphone, 
with all the pupils of necessity 10 to 20 
feet from the microphone. Under these 
conditions the speech of any one pupil is 
picked up by the central microphone and 
is transmitted to all the other pupils in 
the class just as it would be if the micro- 
phone were directly in front of him, the 
only difference being that where the sound 
is transmitted through a central micro- 
phone considerable distortion is present 
because of the pupil’s distance from the 
microphone. Close and easy access to the 
microphone for each child is a primary 
requisite to assure the maximum oppor- 
tunity for speech development through 
hearing aids. 


Train Your Own Sound Expert 


The superintendent may now very log- 
ically ask how he can secure this equip- 
ment. His budget does not allow for 
much adjustment and will not make pos- 
sible the adding of much equipment at 
any given time. The answer is, first, to 
add one or two hearing aids each year, 
and second, to develop a technical worker 
on his own staff who can assemble the 
type of hearing aids he needs. Sound 
transmission apparatus is not nearly so 
mysterious and complex today as it used 
to be considered, and I am positive that 
every superintendent has on his staff a 
young man who could with ease absorb 
the principles of sound transmission and 
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eventually become an expert in a small 
way in the field of group hearing aids. 
The success of the program depends, it is 
true, on having equipment that will trans- 
mit sound with fidelity and there are many 
hearing aids on the market today that meet 
these demands, but equally important now 
is the effective arrangement and installa- 
tion of the equipment. 

Ultimately to provide sufficient equip- 
ment to carry on an extensive acoustic 
training program, at least one group hear- 
ing aid should be added each year. This 
would make possible the starting of every 
beginning class with a hearing aid which 
they should use extensively for at least 
the first five years, regardless of their 
hearing loss. In addition, there should 
be one group aid conveniently located 
that could be set aside for general use. 
This plan might entail an expenditure of 
between $200 and $1,000 a year, which 
is not disproportionate when the gains are 
recognized and acknowledged. 


IV. How the Objectives of Acoustic 
Training Can Be Reached 


Quick and startling changes cannot be 
looked for in the speech or general edu- 
cational progress of pupils with defective 
hearing, as a result of their being placed 
in an atmosphere of sound through the 
medium of a good hearing aid. Certainly 
not, at least, with the congenitally deaf 
having 60% or more loss of hearing. Not 
infrequently, however, adventitious cases 
with losses of 40% to 60%, who have had 
a number of years of experience with nor- 
mal hearing previous to loss of hearing 
through illness, show an _ immediate 
change in many ways as soon as they are 
placed in a suitable acoustic atmosphere. 
Their whole personality is affected through 
a feeling of restored confidence; and their 
speech quickly begins its return to nor- 
mality. 

Desirable changes, however, are in the 
main effected only after extensive and 
continuous prosecution of the program. 
Vision, fortitude and time, plus good 
equipment and good teachers, are the fac- 
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tors that guarantee success. Not the least 
of these is the teacher. The two reasons 
most frequently given by superintendents 
for not extending the acoustic training 
program in their schools are, first, that 
their budgets won’t stand the cost of the 
equipment and, second, that they cannot 
secure teachers adequately trained in this 
specialized field. A suggestion has been 
made to meet the first objection. The sec- 
ond, the lack of specially trained teachers, 
can be just as quickly disposed of. Train 
your own teachers. Although several 
training centers are giving their student 
teachers extensive experience in the use 
of hearing aids, it is not necessary, nor is 
a superintendent justified in waiting for 
the graduates of these training centers to 
come to them. Any experienced teacher 
of the deaf who will study intelligently 
the process a young hearing child goes 
through from the age of two weeks on in 
learning to speak can draw from that ex- 
perience enough information to enable her 
to chart her course clearly and outline 
innumerable sound activities that will 
achieve desirable results over a long-time 
program. And there are many such po- 
tentially capable acoustic training teach- 
ers on every superintendent’s staff. 


When does one know that success has 
been achieved? Your ear and your mem- 
ory and your broad experience will tell 
you that the speech or the educational 
acceleration of the group that has been 
using a hearing aid for some time is bet- 
ter than it probably would have been 
without the hearing aid. You will know 
it is true, although you will not be able 
to prove it. But you will want to show 
people what you mean, for you will be 
convinced that this program has made a 
difference somehow, and when you ex- 
perience those feelings you will know suc- 
cess has been achieved. It will not mat- 
ter much then that you cannot prove it 
statistically or factually. You will want 
to extend the program. 

But before the school administrator can 
experience this feeling that something over 
and beyond what is usually expected has 
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been achieved, he must give the thing a 
chance, a real chance to succeed or to fail. 
Administrators can not wait indefinitely 
to extend this program until some research 
worker proves through columns of figures 
that hearing aids have an important func- 
tion in schools for the deaf. Such factual 
proof will probably never be available, 
for it is impossible to control such a 
study accurately. There is sufficient evi- 
dence already available, however, to war- 
rant our forging ahead, the evidence of 
the heavy weight of opinion of innumera- 
ble teachers in the field who have experi- 
enced, not casual or accidental success, 
but success over a wide area, with many 
pupils with all degrees of deafness. 

We superintendents, therefore, must take 
a chance. We must include in our budgets 
provision for enough equipment to give 
the program a chance to succeed. If our 
philosophy has not broadened sufficiently 
through close contact with the problem to 
the point where we are ourselves convinced 
of its value, then I say we must take a 
chance on the opinion of others. There is 
one thing we cannot take a chance with; 
we cannot take a chance on delaying the 
inclusion in our programs of this activity, 
since it will without question help fully 
60% of our pupils adjust more satisfac- 
torily to life. We cannot wait for some- 
one to convince us that this program will 
do all that its proponents claim. 


Discussion 


By Lioyp Berc, Superintendent, lowa 
School for the Deaf. 

I want to congratulate Mr. O’Connor 
for the very fine work that he is doing at 
the Lexington School and for this schol- 
arly talk on a very technical subject. | 
think it is also desirable at this time to 
congratulate the schools for the deaf in 
this country, particularly the established 
schools, the private schools, and the day 
schools, and a few of the _ residential 
schools, for the lead that they are taking 
in the development of hearing aid work in 
our field. 


It is likewise desirable to say a word of 
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appreciation for the constructive interest 
of the hearing aid companies. I think 
they genuinely feel they are here to serve 
the school and the child with their aids, in 
the best way possible. I do not believe 
it is entirely a pecuniary matter with 
them; of course, they have to exist, but | 
think they earnestly wish to deliver a 
service to us. 

In the main, I should like to say, con- 
cerning the non-technical portions of Mr. 
O’Connor’s remarks, that I agree with him 
heartily. I should like to refer to two or 
three points which he has brought up, to 
support him and to amplify what he has 
said, if possible, and also to give a word 
of caution in one or two matters. 


Can We Get Along 
Without Hearing Aids? 


This question of the superintendent—I 
am speaking particularly of the residen- 
tial school, for that has been my work— 
the superintendents throughout the coun- 
try who are disregarding the possibilities 
for the use of hearing aids, bring to mind 
the story of a little girl, six years of age, 
who was sitting at the dining room table 
with her parents. They were talking about 
“bright” and “dull” people. She said, 
“Mother, how long does a person have to 
stay in High School?” The mother re- 
plied, “Usually four years, but not as 
long as they may wish to.” Perhaps we 
superintendents might wonder how long 
we may go along without the use and 
benefit of hearing aids. 

Mr. O'Connor has spoken very feelingly 
on this matter, and has talked of having 
all the children in the residential schools 
exposed in a substantial way to the use of 
hearing aids for the first five years. Mr. 
O’Connor spoke of the children who, in 
his experience at Lexington Avenue, have 
a hearing loss of 75% or more. The 
number, I believe, constitutes 40% of the 
total population. If you take a residen- 
tial school of 400 pupils, the 75% loss 
group would be relatively a small number. 
The first five years of the school period of 
ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen, fifteen years 
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would find 150 pupils in that area; if you 
take 40% of that group, with a 75% loss 
or more, you would have then 60 pupils, 
if my figuring is correct. 

I question very much the advisability, 
in the usual residential school, of having 
a comprehensive hearing aid program for 
that number, namely 60. Why? To carry 
out a hearing program of this character, 
additional financial support in a substan- 
tial amount would be necessary. It is my 
thought that the majority of the schools 
for the deaf will benefit in the greatest 
measure by strengthening their programs 
in several directions. One of these is to 
provide higher salaries for worthy teachers. 

We know by looking at the per capitas 
of many of the residential schools that 
they are very, very low and we know that 
in many of the schools the salaries of 
teachers are ridiculously low. 


The Question of Teachers’ Salaries 


With the average teacher’s salary 
$1,225, or $1,250, which I think you will 
find in some of the better residential 
schools, what chance has a teacher to come 
here for travel and enlightenment? 

I would seriously question having an 
outlay of money for a hearing aid pro- 
gram for these 60 pupils, because the 
money is needed for teacher salaries espe- 
cially, and also it is doubtful whether we 
should take the risk in the residential 
schools of the educational loss that might 
come about through the effort to provide 
a comprehensive hearing program for the 
group in question. 

I don’t think Mr. O'Connor would say 
that a horse and buggy should be per- 
mitted to go through Holland Tunnel. The 
horse must take some other route where it 
can get through more easily and accom- 
plish its purpose in making the trip. Like- 
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wise, at this time and under the circum- 
stances, I would not support the idea fully 
of giving the 60 pupils of whom I speak 
a comprehensive hearing aid program. 

We must keep alive to this hearing aid 
possibility, but we must study our pro- 
gram as a whole and in a well-rounded 
way. If you take these 150 pupils in the 
general residential school, in the first five 
years of school you would need to have 
approximately 15 hearing aids in opera- 
tion, or have them available within a few 
years. It would not only be necessary to 
keep the sets serviced, but they should be 
kept modernized and you would have to 
have a skilled expert to take care of them. 
All this requires a substantial investment 
and maintenance expense. Until the teach- 
ers’ salaries are raised, as well as the su- 
pervisors’ or counselors’ salaries in resi- 
dential schools, I would not advocate em- 
barking on too elaborate a program in the 
use of hearing aids. 

Finally, Mr. O’Connor spoke in his pa- 
per and also here of the desirability of 
having a trained technician to set up these 
hearing aids and to keep them in order. 
Many of you know that the Mt. Airy 
School for the Deaf, under Dr. Gruver, 
pioneered in that direction some five or 
six years ago and is further strengthening 
its work in that particular direction by 
having technical workers on the staff to 
set up the instruments and direct the pro- 
gram in the technical sense. 

I want you to know that I am intensely 
interested and actively favorable to the 
constructive use of hearing aids in a well 
balanced school program. I should like 
to see those teachers who are working 
closely with the pupils in this work give 
their impressions here before us at this 
time. My own idea would be, keep awake 
to the hearing aid possibilities, but “make 
haste slowly.” 





About 1836, Fabriana of Modena made an examination of his pupils, and he 
concluded that about one-half of the so-called deaf and dumb were not entirely deaf. 
He did not depend upon oral surgery or medicine, but developed the hearing of his 
pupils by what may be called auditory gymnastics, which improved their hearing very 


much, 


Mentioned at the Third Meeting of Articulation Teachers 
of the Deaf, New York City, 1884. 
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What Training Should Be Required for the Teacher? 


By Mary E. NuMBERS 
Teacher in Charge, Middle School, Clarke School for the Deaf 


education today, there is a mass of re- 

lated knowledge which should be in- 
cluded in the theoretical background of 
the teacher. In addition to an understand- 
ing of modern educational methods, psy- 
chology, and mental hygiene, knowledge 
of a more specialized type is necessary for 
the teacher of the deaf who is preparing 
to teach children with residual hearing. 

Our first consideration, however, should 
be the type of teacher who can do this 
work most effectively. Not every teacher 
is suited to do acoustic work. In the first 
place, a large measure of good common 
sense is needed. In the second place, a 
reasonably good quality of voice is essen- 
tial. A teacher who has a voice lacking 
in resonance might be entirely adequate in 
a classroom of profoundly deaf children, 
but might fail to make herself heard to 
best advantage by children with partial 
hearing. Another requisite, and a very 
important one, is a pleasing personality. 
Personality is an excellent qualification 
for any teacher but it is very much needed 
when such a large part of this game is 
being able to inspire the children to want 
to hear, to want to learn to use hearing 
aids, and to want to wear a hearing aid 
after leaving school, if there is hearing 
enough to profit by it. The ability to 
provide such incentive is a very large part 
of the equipment needed by a teacher in 
this field. The teacher needs originality; 
for the profession needs people who are 
willing to attack this problem with in- 
genuity and vigor. 

The aim of acoustic training is to bring 
about a more adequate socialization of the 
child with some hearing. In order to 
bring this about we must include in our 
special study the anatomy of the ear. The 
teacher must know something about this 
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mechanism of hearing. Seeing the movie 
we saw yesterday is not enough. It is 
very helpful, but we must know a great 
deal more about the normal ear than that 
and we must also know something of the 
physiological causes of deafness. 


A Working Knowledge of Acoustics 


We must have a certain working knowl- 
edge of acoustics, because so much de- 
pends upon that. We need to know some- 
thing of the capacity of the normal ear. 
It is of greatest practical importance to 
know the level of loudness at which 
sounds of different pitch become just 
barely audible and the level at which 
sound becomes painful. Testing hearing 
is a very important part of the training 
of teachers. Not every teacher will be ex- 
pected to test the hearing of the children 
in our schools, but every teacher should 
know how to test and how to interpret an 
audiogram. We still speak of percentage 
of hearing. It is almost useless to speak 
in terms of percentage, but through know- 
ing how to test we can learn to under- 
stand what an audiogram means. A teacher 
must have accurate knowledge of the indi- 
vidual pupil’s capacity to hear the pure 
tones of the audiometer and be able to 
judge with some degree of accuracy the 
educational value of partial hearing from 
the results of these tests. It is necessary 
to know both the character or type of 
audiogram and the level or amount of 
hearing. Both of these vitally affect the 
child’s ability to interpret speech sounds, 
and it will be necessary to test the child’s 
ability to hear and understand speech. We 
need to know, therefore, the relative dis- 
criminative difficulty of sounds — which 
sounds are the hardest to hear, which are 
the easiest. We should be interested in the 
great variations in the loudness of these 
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sounds as well as the variation of indi- 
vidual voices. 

We have apparatus available today 
which is capable of amplifying speech 
across its frequency range. There is power 
enough to reach many children in our 
schools. If this apparatus is to be used 
in educating children with hearing defects 
we must know to what extent it increases 
the audibility and intelligibility of speech 
for each child. The teacher using such 
apparatus must have an understanding of 
its capabilities in order to have skill in 
using hearing aid equipment in the class- 
room. 


Knowledge of Phonetics Important 


If we are to provide these children with 
better speech, a better application of our 
knowledge of phonetics is self-evident. It 
is certainly educationally wasteful to use 
the same methods of speech teaching, or 
even the same general instructional meth- 
ods, with a child who can interpret both 
vowels and consonants through an instru- 
ment as with a child who can hear only 
vowels. Mr. O’Connor has emphasized 
the development of speech through hear- 
ing. I should like to add one other ob- 
jective which seems of equal importance, 
and that is the development of language. 
Children can learn language through lis- 
tening to language, if they have hearing 
enough to hear speech at all. More nor- 
mal language will be the only, the inevi- 
table, outcome of exposure to more lan- 
guage. Talk to the children, talk to them 
constantly, allowing them to watch as well 
as listen. 

May I add to Mr. O’Connor’s remarks 
my own feeling about the classification of 
children for this work—should all chil- 
dren be exposed to the training of resid- 
ual hearing? Ideally, yes; practically, we 
are not ready for that. We need first of 
all to have the instruments that are al- 
ready in our schools used, and used effec- 
tively. We cannot use them effectively 
with profoundly deaf children at the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge of this work. 

I have the same idealistic tendency that 
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Mr. O’Connor has, to subject every child 
to acoustic training; but I believe that 
until we use our instruments to train the 
hearing of the children who can benefit 
most, and until we are able to show the 
accomplishment that can be made with 
those children, we have no moral right to 
provide acoustic training for all children 
in our schools. 


Children Must Have Training in 
Listening to Sounds 


Many schools have only one or two in- 
struments; many others are more fortu- 
nate. If you have one or two instruments 
and try to spread them over your whole 
school, each child is benefiting for only a 
few minutes each day. That is not an 
adequate program and it never can be. 
We need to subject children who can 
profit by such training to the use of an 
instrument over a longer part of the day. 

One never can tell, of course, as Mr. 
O’Connor said, which children may be 
neglected. I should like to tell you about 
Beverly, a little girl who came into our 
school at the age of twelve, who had never 
had the opportunity to have any work in 
acoustics. 

Last year, Beverly wore a hearing aid 
all day long; we judged from her audio- 
gram that she had some ability to hear. 
We talked to Beverly constantly; she was 
subjected to acoustic training all day long, 
every day. She made no response. She 
did not indicate in any way that she ac- 
tually heard what we were saying, but 
from her audiogram we knew that she 
should be able to interpret certain speech 
sounds. We have continued the work this 
year and the teachers who are not her ac- 
tual class teachers, but who come in con- 
tact with the child outside of the school- 
room, are beginning to recognize the 
improvement in her voice and speech. 

During the month of March, Beverly 
began to show some signs of responding 
to this training. Each day from then un- 
til the close of the year, she surprised her 
teacher with her ability to interpret 
speech. 
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What is the answer? Beverly does not 
hear normally of course; but she is learn- 
ing to use a small amount of hearing in 
a very natural way. I have a feeling that 
she had to have a certain period for lis- 
tening, she had to pass through the stage 
which the normal child passes through 
very early in life, when he is subjected to 
sound from all sources, listens to it, for 
months does not repeat, but gradually be. 
gins to imitate the speech of those around 
him and consequently learns to talk. This 
experience came late in Beverly’s life but 
not too late. It takes time for a deaf 
listener to build up the meaning of what 
is said from partially heard words and 
sentences. 


There Must Be a Coordinated 
Program 

One of the most serious needs is a co- 
ordinated program throughout the entire 
school. Our coordinated program depends 
very much on our philosophy of educa- 
tion for the deaf. Are deaf people real 
people who have just the handicap of 
deafness, or are they an inferior group 
that may be trained only to a certain 
point? Miss Ford said yesterday morning 
that we need direction in education. We 
certainly need to know what we hope to 
achieve for these children with partial 
hearing. 

When a hearing aid is bought, a super- 
intendent has the privilege, the right, to 
assign it to a certain classroom. What is 
the basis of that assignment? Should it 
be put into the lowest class so that the 
children who are entering school may have 
the opportunity to learn through the eye 
and the ear at the same time? Or is it 
wiser to choose an older group? And how 
shall we plan for their progress from year 
to year? It is not an easy problem. Go 
into many of the schools for the deaf and 
you will find instruments which superin- 
tendents have purchased out of their lim- 
ited budgets and which are either not in 
use or in use for only a limited part of 
the day. 

I feel very strongly that we need defi- 
nite classroom procedure. Ignorance of 
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how to work is probably one of the great- 
est obstacles in the way of success. But 
how shall it be planned? Outlines can 
be dangerous things. Some teachers who 
are given outlines will stick too closely to 
them, will not branch out, nor try their 
own ideas. Today’s pattern may not fit 
tomorrow's needs; but we do need some- 
thing definite to aim toward. We need 
very seriously to get together and pool 
our ideas on the subject. We must learn 
to serve together. 

It is not easy to learn to use a hearing 
aid. In the beginning it requires a great 
deal of patience on the part of the child. 
After awhile he is able to accept it as we 
accept glasses; he does not fuss about 
having to wear the headphones; but in the 
beginning it is slow work. Both the mind 
and the disposition of the child affect his 
ability to learn to understand language 
which is only partly heard; and all chil. 
dren do not make equal progress. Don’t 
expect miracles over night. Nothing of 
that sort is going to happen, but we can 
help these children to a broader life. We 
are not especially interested in supplant- 
ing old methods. We are interested in 
lessening the handicap for the deaf child, 
and we can do something helpful by teach- 
ing him to use his ears as well as his eyes 
in acquiring an education. It is the nat- 
ural way. 


Discussion 


By Mary C. New, Lexington School for 
the Deaf. 


Mr. O’Connor and Miss Numbers have 
so completely covered their subjects, “The 
Testing of Hearing” and “What Training 
Should Be Required for the Teacher.” 
that there seems little left for me to say. 
One thing I should like to enlarge upon 
somewhat, however, is the use of the term 
“percentage” in connection with hearing 
losses. 

With the increased use of audiometers 
in schools for the deaf has come a super- 
ficial understanding of audiograms, and 
this has brought about a casual way of 
referring to “percentages” in hearing loss. 
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We hear teachers say “Mary has such and 
such a hearing loss and John has the same, 
but he does so much more with his hear- 
ing.” Such a statement as this could usu- 
ally be clarified by (1) the complete pic- 
ture of the individual child’s audiometric 
curve, (2) the knowledge of (a) the age 
of onset of deafness, (b) the type of deaf- 
ness, and (c) the child’s I.Q. All of these 
are important factors, inseparable one 
from the other, entering into hearing com- 
prehension. Admittedly it takes a certain 
percentage of hearing to hear; but it takes 
more than that. Above all it takes intel- 
ligence to learn to use hearing! We all 
know children whose hearing is sufficient 
for them to be able to repeat, parrot-like, 
practically everything that is said to them 
over a good electrical set-up, but whose 
memory span is so short that the hearing 
ability is of little real value. We all know 
children whose hearing is low in actual 
measurement but whose mental equipment 
is such that the hearing ability is used to 
its fullest extent. 

Again, a percentage rating conveys but 
little meaning unless the age of the onset 
of deafness is known. Let us take as illus- 
trations Case A, a seven year old girl with 
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a loss of approximately 60%; and Case 
B, a seven year old boy with a 65% loss. 
Merely on a percentage basis, these two 
children would appear to be similarly 
handicapped, but actually their cases were 
in no way comparable. Case A had ap- 
parently been born with her hearing defi- 
cient, and when she entered school in the 
fall her vocabulary consisted of less than 
a dozen words which she could not put 
into sentence form. Case B, on the other 
hand, had had normal hearing until a 
short time previous to entering school. He 
had the wide vocabulary and fluent com- 
mand of English that a bright hearing 
child possesses. 

An audiometric test is one of the 
“musts” for every child in our schools, 
and a “percentage” rating is needed in or- 
der to compile necessary statistics. The 
point I have tried to make, however, is 
for the class room teacher; and that is 
that we, in trying to draw up plans for 
auricular training, must not be led by the 
percentage rating or even the complete 
graph alone. We must also take other 
major factors into consideration, especially 
those of (1) the age of onset of deafness 
and (2) the child’s “hearing” intelligence. 





“He heard loud shouts and noises, but did not recognize spoken 
words at all, knew nothing of the meaning of articulate sounds. But, 





about a year and a half ago, his teacher began some definite experiments 
in teaching him through the ear. She made use of a hearing-tube, and, to 
some extent, the audiophone—but very litthke—when it was found that he 
began to recognize articulate sounds; and that instruction was persisted 
in, while his other instruction in the development of lip reading and 
speech was continued. He is now found to be able to understand a great 
deal of conversation through a hearing-tube, such as is used by hundreds 
and thousands of persons who are merely hard of hearing. It was my 
pleasure to present this boy at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences held 
at Washington a few weeks ago, and to show to the Academy some results 
of this aural teaching. 

Just to give you an idea of what the boy can understand, I asked 
him, through the tube, “How long you had this tube?” He replied imme- 
diately, “About six weeks.” “Would you like to sell it?” His face flushed. 
“No, sir.” “Why not?” “Because I can hear with it and I want to hear 
and speak.” I asked then, “Do you mean to be a deaf-mute?” “I am no 
longer a deaf-mute,” he said. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, at the Third Convention of Articulation 
Teachers of the Deaf, New York City, 1884. 
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The Proper Classification of Children With 
Impaired Hearing 


By GertTRuDE VAN ApestTINE, LL.D. 
Principal, Detroit Day School for the Deaf 


HE form which has been distributed 
for your consideration is known as 
a Progress Record. This Progress 
Record is made out at the end of every 
half year of work, on every child in the 
building. You will note on this report 
that we are required to mark the degree of 
deafness of the children, the sight, and the 
mentality. Those are the three first ratings 
that are given a child after his school 
contacts are stated. 

When this school first operated under 
the subsidy from the state, it was required 
that the different degrees of hearing 
among the pupils be indicated in the an- 
nual report to the Department, according 
to a code which classified them as “totally 
deaf,” “with faulty hearing,” “very poor 
hearing,” etc. 

We worked under this plan until 1912, 
and then decided we needed something 
more accurate and descriptive. We pooled 
our ideas, and tried to find a classifica- 
tion that would be standard and helpful 
educationally, and not too far off the 
beaten path scientifically. 


Consider the Whole Range 
of Hearing 


We considered, first, the whole range of 
hearing, from total deafness (assuming 
that there was no hearing at all) down to 
apparently normal hearing. From our 
experience in having to mark the hearing 
of the pupils regularly twice a year for 
our own reports, and the very definite 
analysis of the report to send to the state 
department, we formulated the following 
groupings as stated on the progress sheet. 

After twenty-five years of use, this plan 
still gives a reliable statement regarding a 
pupil’s hearing, and classifies him educa- 
tionally. At present, we add to this rec- 
ord the findings of a 6A audiometer test. 


The first one considered is marked To- 
tally Deaf. A child may be scientifically 
totally deaf or he may be so deaf that it 
is not profitable to try to teach him 
through the ear. It is my experience that 
there are very few children scientifically 
totally deaf, with no concept of sound. 
They have concept, but what it is is not 
easily definable. Perhaps it is the tactile 
sense. 


Conscious of Sound But 
Cannot Imitate 


A child may be conscious of sound, but 
not be able to imitate; something goes on 
in his mind, but he cannot classify it. A 
number of children will be found in this 
group. Put the hearing aid on the ear, 
the audiometer. “Certainly, they can hear 
it.” One must be watchful at this point 
because sometimes if the hearing aid is 
put in the child’s hand, there is just as 
much of a response. One cannot always 
be sure by the response the child gives 
when the hearing aid is put up to his ear, 
and our children, especially, so trained in 
the tactile sense as to take speech from the 
face, have such keen response to vibration 
that they will indicate they are conscious 
of something in the ear. 

In the next group is given “Imitative 
sound perception.” That means the vowels, 
it means noise, it means a “hoo-hoo”— 
any sound the child can imitate, but it 
does not mean that he can yet imitate 
speech. He may be able to imitate you 
more or less accurately, give back words 
more or less connected, but he cannot give 
a long sentence, because the ears have not 
heard it and the memory for sounds is not 
yet trained. That, however, is the hopeful 
group. 

Then, the children who are definitely, 
so-called, hard of hearing are the children 
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who come from the other public schools. 
The voice test, now supported by the audi- 
ometer test, indicates whether the child 
hears the conversational voice and under- 
stands it at a distance of two feet, or two 
inches, six inches, ten feet, fifteen, up to 
twenty feet. 


Twenty-foot Conversation Test 


Twenty-foot conversation - interpretation 
of the conversational voice is the standard 
which we set, because if you hear less than 
that, even the Army won't take you. 

We use the twenty-foot basis for ordi- 
nary conversational voice; if an individ- 
ual can hear twenty feet, he hears a good 
deal and should be able to get along, 
socially and economically, outside; he 
does not need our help. 

The next point considered is number 
six, “Apparently normal hearing but no 
speech.” This is just the type of case that 
Miss New cited to you. “Yes” and “no,” 
the child could hear, and he could not 
hear. 

Many times there is a great danger of 
children being sent to a school for the 


deaf simply because the basis of measure- 
ment is made on the fact that they do not 
answer when spoken to. I am thoroughly 
convinced that it is as important to know 
what is done with what is heard as it is 
to know how much is heard. In other 
words, in all of the testing for hearing, the 
mental contribution, the mental equip- 
ment, is equally important with the ears. 
That brings up the whole question of men- 
tal measurements for deaf children, or 
hard of hearing children, and we have 
been puzzling through this for a number 
of years. 


We Must Not Short-Change Children 


We have used audiometers for testing, 
we have used hearing aids; and my answer 
to the question of whether or not we shall 
use a hearing aid is based on two things: 
one, its value to the child; and, second, 
its cost. 

In some manner or other, in all the 
work with these children there is great 
danger that we may short-change the chil- 
dren. As counselors or friends, when we 
know that the child can get some help 
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through a hearing aid, we should make 
every effort to acquaint the proper author- 
ities with this need. 

I well remember our first efforts in 
getting a hearing aid. The first we had 
was really a paper tube; the next one was 
one of the push and pull arrangements 
for sound production. Of course, the orig- 
inal auricular training came from the 
teacher’s voice, but the teacher could not 
stand up under such strain all the time; 
and neither could the adjoining teachers. 
Sometimes the neighbors put in a plea to 
curb our zeal for auricular training. And 
with all of this going on, I still remember 
the first hearing aid that we bought. We 
tried it out carefully over a period of 
three months and we found that there 
were general classifications of children 
who could hear sound and enjoy the sen- 
sation of sound; others who could hear 
speech and who, by means of the hearing 
aid, were brought back again into direct 
contact with the world, so that they were 
again normal people. 


Convincing the Board of Education 


Naturally, if you wish to buy anything 
you should get in touch with the person 
who is going to pay for it, so we wished 
to convince the Board of Education of our 
need. Just inviting people to come and 
visit the school does not always settle the 
matter, and I was quite determined. With 
all the information I had provided the 
Board, I still needed to have somebody 
come to the school; and the person | 
wished to interview the child with the 
hearing aid was the individual who could 
recommend expenditures to the Board. So 
I invited him to come and learn of our 
need at first hand. 

In order to save his time, a car was 
sent for him, with the urgent request that 
he come and see what the children could 
do with the new machine. He came and 
looked on, and then observed, “Well, if 
that machine benefits only one child, it 
will be worth the money!” 

That machine was the first one we had, 


and it cost $2,000; but he said, “If it 
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benefits only one child, it will be worth 
the money!” He was not interested in the 
deaf; he did not claim to be an advisor or 
a counselor. He was a practical business 
man who could see something of the re- 
lationship between money and ears and 
happiness and helpful, hopeful living. 

We have had other machines since then. 
We now have six in our school, of differ- 
ent makes. Some answer different pur- 
poses better than others, but all are good 
machines; we use them all with satisfac- 
tion. 


The “Totally Deaf” Child May Not 
Remain Totally Deaf 


Now I have come to the question of the 
totally deaf child. You know what the 
totally deaf child is, but don’t be certain 
the totally deaf child is going to remain 
totally deaf if he has a little chance to 
hear something. 


“Conscious of sound but cannot imi- 
tate’—-we have taken children from that 
classification and we have found that with 
training, they may be able to recognize 
certain sounds. The recognition of cer- 
tain tones, certain sounds, gives something 
to a child; it gives him a sense of protec- 
tion on the street. If he can hear loud 
noises, even though he cannot hear speech, 
at least he can hear an automobile horn, 
which, in this day and age, means some- 
thing. 

From imitative sound perception, we 
may carry the training into imitative 
speech. “Imitative speech” may bring a 
child into the group classed as hard of 
hearing, but that is the place where one 
should curb one’s hopes a little bit, since, 
with all of this training, there must be 
clear thinking on the part of the child, 
and certainly clear thinking on the part 
of the teacher. A child may give a re- 
sponse today—may give the same response 
tomorrow; and the next day, next week it 
may be gone entirely. The memory for 
speech sounds has to be trained and 
stretched out until the child can hold in 
his memory what he has heard. 
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“‘Imitative Sound Perception” 


In the third group, classified under 
“jmitative sound perception,” and _ the 
fourth, “imitative speech,” I think is 
where are found our greatest arguments 
and greatest hopes and surely our most 
profound despair. 

So far, I should call those children 
totally deaf and profoundly deaf, al- 
though I don’t use the word “profoundly,” 
because if they are deaf socially and eco- 
nomically, they are deaf, and the public 
does not care much whether it is pro- 
foundly or totally. To all intents and 
purposes, for business and social and eco- 
nomic purposes, they are deaf children. 

Number five is the hard of hearing 
child. We offer in this schvol a clinic serv- 
ice to the other public schools in the city 
and in this clinic we have the benefit of 
an aurist, a nurse, two teachers who do the 
testing and a mental examiner. The child 
brings his own school record, which gives 
us an idea as to how he compares in the 
group of which he is supposed to be a 
part. These children are not a part—they 
are in the school but not part of it, be- 
cause they are failures. They are failures, 
supposedly, because they do not hear well, 
and the examiners must find out whether 
it is mental deafness or physical deafness. 
The ears are examined and a medical 
recommendation made either for surgical 
care or medical relief—that is the aurist’s 
responsibility. A teacher gives an audi- 
ometer test, which shows how much the 
pupil hears and where on the scale he 
hears best. Another teacher tests on hear- 
ing distance to show what he does with 
what he hears, his use of his hearing with 
conversational voice. 

When there is a wide difference—I want 
to emphasize this point—where the audi- 
ometer test shows a great loss and very 
little loss of hearing is indicated on the 
20-foot test, it is a sure indication that 
the child should have the benefit of a 
mental test to find out whether he has 
more hearing than he is making use of 
educationally, and is merely slow in his 
mental operations and evading the respon- 
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sibility of having to learn something, or 
whether he has little hearing, but is keenly 
alive mentally. 


There Must Be a Mental Test 


We find both these extremes, so we in- 
sist on an educational test and a mental 
test. These findings are all put together 
and a decision is made as to where the 
child should go for educational placement. 

After we learn the physical condition of 
the ears, and the audiometer reading, and 
know what the child does with what he 
hears —that is the conversational voice 
test, plus his mental reactions, plus the 
standardized educational level—we decide 
where the child shall be placed. He may 
go to one of two school situations; he may 
stay in his own school, or he may come 
into the school for the deaf. If he stays 
in the school for the hearing, he may en- 
ter a lip reading class, if he is slightly 
hard of hearing. We offer lip reading 
service to 350 children, the so-called 
slightly deaf. We check those children in 
order to make sure they do not slip into 
one of the more handicapped classes. 

We aim to give the children lip reading 
early enough so that, by the time they 
leave the schools, they are equipped to 
follow ordinary conversation. 

If it is recommended that the child en- 
ter the school for the deaf, he may come 
into a.class for the hard of hearing, or he 
may go into a so-called totally deaf class. 
There, he still has a chance for auricular 
training, because he may fit into one of 
these “conscious of sound,” “imitative 
speech,” or “sound perception” groups. 

So far as using the word “percent” with 
children, I think the word “percent” has 
its advantages to a mathematical mind, 
but I have been misquoted. If I say 50% 
of hearing, the other person’s idea of 50% 
of hearing may not be mine, so there is a 
difference of understanding. I no longer 
use the word “percent” unless I say 50% 
of hearing or 25% “in the speech range.” 
That is just what it indicates, but it does 
not give an idea of all the possibilities, be- 
cause we need the high frequencies and 
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the low ones as well. If I must use per- 
centage, I try to give the actual rating. 


The Child Who Hears But 
Has No Speech 


What shall we do with the group of 
children who have apparently normal 
hearing, but no speech? I think this is a 
question for the consideration of the 
speech teacher and the psychological 
clinic. It is not just a question of ears. 
It may be a question of personality traits. 
It is well to remember that all the chil- 
dren who do not respond may not be deaf. 


I would still classify children as “totally 
deaf” and “hard of hearing,” and still use 
“slightly hard of hearing.” I have tried 
to show how our classification is used edu- 
cationally without contradicting scientific 
measurements. We make this report twice 
a year on every child. Hearing is tested 
every year and the report sent in to the 
state department. We are adding to this 
the testing of sight; and every child in 
this building has various kinds of mental 
tests, language and non-language tests, and 
we are now working out a vocation chart 
to find out the vocational abilities of these 
children. The Rehabilitation Department 
helps us when these children reach the age 
of sixteen, and we try to anticipate what 
they can do for us by a closer study of 
the children while they are still in the 
grades. 

In the clinic, we test about 500 children 
a year. The service is free; it is in con- 
nection with this school; and any child 
may come from anywhere in metropolitan 
Detroit for a test. Part of it is supported 
by the Department of Health, with which 
our school has very close and cooperative 
relations, and the rest of the clinic expense 
is maintained by the Detroit Board of 
Education. Our hearing machines are 
bought by the Board. We are now using 
an oscillograph to show the sound waves 
of speech in addition to the hearing of 
the speech. The pupils enjoy this com- 
bination of sight and ear training very 
much, and have profited greatly by its use. 
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Discussion 


By Joun YALE CROUTER 


Superintendent, Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf 


S FOR general terms under classifi- 
A cation, we have two in Rhode Is- 
land—the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. Unfortunately, such terms call 
for definitions and I will give you a gen- 
eral idea of our definition of a deaf child: 
one whose hearing is so impaired as to 
make normal progress in regular educa- 
tional schools difficult. That can cover a 
wide range and give you all the room you 
need. 

The hard of hearing are those having a 
hearing loss, but able to maintain normal 
school progress. Again you have a wide 
range. For those mathematically inclined, 
we set more or less arbitrary limits, de- 
pending upon the differences in individ- 
uals of course. Those with a 30% loss 
are “deaf”; those with a smaller loss are 
hard of hearing. It is up to us whether 
we accept arbitrarily a child with 30% 
loss as deaf or whether we take one with 
only a 25% loss. 

We set sail last September with a 
rather exciting program and frankly we 
are not sure where we are going. Our 
goal includes a hearing aid in every class 
room, each child having his or her instru- 
ment. We do not put them in the pre- 
school classes, consequently we have, at 
the present time, 100 instruments in use. 


The instruments are interchangeable. 
Each child is responsible for his own 
unit; he can go to any class room in the 
academic department and plug in and 
listen, or he may also take it to the audi- 
torium and listen; and if you people want 
to have a thrilling experience, put on a 
band concert, take your children to the 
auditorium and watch the reaction. We 
have had six such experiences this year, 
and the congenitally deaf made more noise 
than the rest. 


I must confess that our program is a 
modest one at the present time, and I 
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make no prophecies in regard to it. But 
I must state that the congenitally deaf and 
a great many of the others have shown a 
remarkable upward swing in speech im- 
provement. We test our youngsters with 
the audiometer three times a year, and to 
our surprise—I don’t know what is back 
of it, but we suspect and we hope—there 
is a remarkable upward trend in those rec- 
ords during this past year. The upward 
trend varies, but it is upward. I don’t 
know what it means. Perhaps it is just 
that we are becoming a bit hearing-aid- 
minded. Another interesting and rather 
stimulating fact is that our congenitally 
deaf are using the instruments more than 
the rest; they literally fight, some of those 
youngsters, to keep them on. A child is 
allowed to use the aids throughout the 
day as much or as little as he wishes. 
The younger classes have two regular 
systematic periods; the intermediate have 
three daily and the advanced have three 
periods, with speech work, language work 
and music. With the advanced children, 
we have rotating classes, not subject to 
those three definite periods. The children 
may use the aids when and how they wish. 


Discussion Continued 
By Marcia HEATH 


Day School for the Deaf, 


Madison, Wisconsin 


In our day school at Madison, we 
have a very flexible classification. The 
children who come to us fall into various 
classifications: 1, recently deafened chil- 
dren who have language but no lip read- 
ing; 2, children 3 or 4 years of age who 
have never heard enough to have speech; 
3, older children who come to us from 
other schools and who have varying de- 
grees of hearing and have had various 
kinds of training. 

Those in the first group have lip read- 
ing only, and spend the remainder of their 
school day with hearing pupils. This is 
easily possible because our school is lo- 
cated in a building with hearing pupils. 
Those in the second group enter a pre- 
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school class. Those in the third group are 
placed where they belong mentally. 
Every day school for the deaf in Wis- 
consin has a hearing aid in every room, 
and they are used whenever possible. 


The pupils who have adequate language 
and lip reading attend classes with the 
hearing group. No extra help is given by 
the regular teacher, but they often need 
tutoring from their home room teacher, 
who keeps track of the course of study 
they follow in the hearing group. The 
psychological effect of this work with 
hearing children is good. Our deaf chil- 
dren are stimulated to do their best and 
the tendency to an inferiority complex is 
lessened. 

Some pupils attend high school part 
time and are tutored at the school for the 
deaf. The majority of these make good 
grades. Some of our deaf children have 
graduated from the regular high schools, 
retarded only two years below the average. 





Mr. O’Connor: Before I get shot by 
any of the superintendents here, I want to 
clarify what I mean by saying that every 
child should have the use of a hearing aid 
in the first five years of his schooling. 
Unfortunately, I cannot do what has been 
done in the Rhode Island School, for in- 
stance—obtain all the hearing aids we 
need to put that program into effect at 
once. 

The president, of the board of directors 
of our school was so enthusiastic about 
the use of a hearing aid with a micro- 
phone for each child that he wanted to 
put in ten right away. But I said, “No. 
We must go more slowly.” So we put in 
two more hearing aids this summer. Our 
program will ultimately include an in- 
strument in every room for every child. 
In a school with twenty rooms, that will 
take ten years. 


We use the veletron microphone with 
this aid, and it works very well. Dr. 
Reger and I experimented together, and 
found that this instrument seems to suit 
our purpose. 
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Panel Discussion 


Can Children Who Enter School Without Speech and Apparently 
Without Hearing Ever Leave School “Hard of Hearing” 
Rather Than “Deaf’’? 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JULY 1 


MARGARET BopYcoMB 
Acting Superintendent, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Chairman of Panel 


Introduction—Miss Bodycomb 


, ‘HIS last session of a very excellent 
four-day program is supposed to be 
quite different from any*of the pre- 

vious meetings. Heretofore your attitude 

has of necessity been one of passive resis- 
tance, as you have listened to inspiring 
lectures, interesting papers and helpful 
demonstrations. This afternoon, however, 
you are to be given an opportunity to take 
an active part in the discussion, the more 
active the better if we are to please Miss 

Timberlake, who was the instigator of this 

panel discussion. 

As I understand it, this session is to be 
devoted to some of the perplexing ques- 
tions that have arisen in regard to the 
type of pupils who can and do profit by 
auricular instruction. 

The members of the panel have been 
selected because of their varied experience 
with auricular training. In order that you 
may better know to whom to direct your 
questions each member will in turn tell 
you what that experience has been. 

As the chairman, I will begin by tell- 
ing just a little of our situation at Mt. 
Airy. With an enrollment of over five 
hundred, we have an excellent opportunity 
to group pupils for auricular instruction 
according to achievement and hearing loss. 
From the entering group, which numbers 
between 40 and 50 each year, it is pos- 
sible to form at least one beginning class 
and place as many more in classes already 
started. 

Very few of these pupils come to us 
from public school with natural speech 
and language. They are the average type 
we have always had—those who by their 


chattering and vocalizations appear to 
hear, those who have a little baby talk, 
others who have made no use of their 
hearing and respond only after repeated 
tests, and others who make no response 
at all. 

Stimulation and training of hearing be- 
gins immediately as_ sense _ training. 
Through the use of gross sounds, the lit- 
tle ones are conditioned to respond to 
sound, learning to raise their hands when 
they hear. This is followed with the old 
3A audiometer, which we find excellent 
training preliminary to the regular audio- 
metric test. 

Answering one of the questions of this 
morning, we find that the best teacher for 
a class of this type is an experienced 
teacher of beginning children possessed 
with a willingness to adapt herself to a 
new situation in which stimulation and 
training of hearing keep pace with prog- 
ress in lip reading and speech. She has 
to find out for herself that a hearing aid 
does not take the place of individual work 
in speech, tongue gymnastics, etc., in lay- 
ing the foundation for good speech. She 
also finds that progress, although retarded 
at first, is much faster after the founda- 
tion has been laid. Vocabulary is more 
easily and more naturally acquired, and 
speech is more intelligible, because of the 
greater ease with which accent and phras- 
ing can be learned. 

Beginning with one class which was 
formed in the Intermediate Department in 
1931, our auricular program has grown 
steadily until there is now a definite pro- 
gression through each department and 
from one department to another. This 
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year thirteen classes or 24% of our en- 
rollment received all instruction auricu- 
larly—seeing-hearing. With the addition 
of three more instruments in September, 
this will be raised to 30%. The distribu- 
tion of classes will be: Primary, 6; Inter- 
mediate, 6; and Advanced Department, 4. 

Almost every group hearing aid now on 
the market is represented in our equip- 
ment. However, from now on probably 
all instruments will be assembled by our 
own technician under the direction of an 
otologist and a physicist on our staff. 

Next June the first auricular class will 
graduate and it is conservatively estimated 
that their progress has been accelerated 
by two years. 

Whether they will be classified as hard 
of hearing or not, they at least have more 
normal speech, more normal language 
and, we hope, a more normal outlook on 
life which it is hoped will result in a 
happier social and economic adjustment 
because of this training. 


Discussion 

AMELIA DeMortrte, Illinois School for 
the Deaf. 

Our School, like Miss Bodycomb’s, is a 
large one. We have an enrollment this 
year of 550. We test the children with 
the 6A audiometer, but our auricular de- 
partment has not been so much a matter 
of growth, because we have not been at it 
so long. We have had the Gault teletac- 
tor, but that is not really a hearing aid. 
This year we moved into our new build- 
ings. One of those buildings has been 
fitted up for an Auricular School. Hearing 
aids are used throughout that builidng. 

The entire instruction of the children in 
this building is carried on by means of 
hearing aids. There are thirteen classes 
there and ten group instruments. These 
thirteen classes that have the benefit of the 
instruments range from the highest, the 
senior class, on down through the first 
grade; and there is also one preparatory 
class. So we may say that our auricular 
program really has sprung full-grown into 
being. 
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We feel that the work is going on very 
well. Of course, we need more experi- 
ence in the use of the instruments. It is 
pioneer work, to a certain extent, and the 
methods that have been used hitherto have 
to be adapted to this different mode of 
teaching through the use of instruments. 

We have one Sonotone, one Acousticon 
and eight Aurexes. I understand we are 
going to have five more next year. I am 
very glad of that, because we need some 
in the other buildings for use there with 
children who have considerable hearing. 
We examined a group of 237 children in 
the spring,stested them out with the audi- 
ometer to find out how much hearing there 
was among children who really never had 
an inclination to speak. I thought they 
were profoundly deaf, but I found they 
had quite a considerable amount of hear- 
ing which had not been used. Of course 
there is as yet no recognition of the mean- 
ing of sound. 

We shall have to carry on this work a 
good many years before we come to a 
final conclusion, but it seems very evident 
to me that our pupils already have more 
nearly normal speech and much better lip 
reading. I am astonished how much im.- 
proved the lip reading has been, especially 
when the speech work is carried on with- 
out covering the mouth. I was very glad 
that was mentioned this morning. I think 
it is very important. It seems to me that 
the children ought to have the advantage 
of seeing what is going on as well as 
hearing it, and there is no point in cover- 
ing the mouth and not letting them have 
the practice in lip reading at the same 
time. 

It seems to me that this use of hearing 
gives them more natural speech and lip 
reading and a more natural, normal out- 
look on life. 


Lucite M. Moore, Florida School for 
the Deaf. 


I come from one of the small combined 
schools where we have approximately 200 
white children. We now have a multiple 
hearing instrument in each building. We 
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have two primary school buildings and 
one for the intermediate and advanced de- 
partments. We believe very strongly that 
during the first five years of a child’s 
school life he should be exposed to audi- 
tory stimulation as much as possible, be- 
cause we cannot tell what degree of hear- 
ing is there until we have given it a 
chance. Our difficulty is to plan how to 
give even the “half loaf” which is made 
necessary by lack of adequate instruments. 


The three primary classes in one cot- 
tage use the Sonotone as much as can pos- 
sibly be gotten in, all day. The three 
classes in the other primary building use 
the Aurex. Each instrument is in constant 
use, but it is divided among the three 
classes. By the time the children go up 
to the main building where the older chil- 
dren are, we feel that we know something 
about their hearing, and we begin to try 
to make segregated groups. 


Of course, in a small school, the prob-’ 


lem of selection and grouping is a terrific 
one. We do feel that segregated groups 
are ideal. At present, one instrument is 
in use from eight to ten-forty-five by a 
class of children in the intermediate de- 
partment, all of whom have quite a bit of 
hearing. They are largely children who 
have drifted in from the public schools. 
During the rest of the school day the in- 
strument is used by three classes which 
have rather a large proportion of children 
who cannot hear speech at all, but who, 
by the combination of lip reading and 
hearing, are getting a great deal. 


We believe that experience with sound 
has a tremendous effect on a child’s per- 
sonality and outlook. Ideally, I would 
have a hearing instrument in practically 
every room in the school, using it in 
speech work for the very deaf children 
and in speech and language and subject 
matter for the children with usable 
hearing. 

In the matter of classifying and select- 
ing these groups, we are using the Guilder 
and Hopkins classifications, which are 
pretty satisfactory, we think. 
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With our limited facilities, it seems to 
me that when we can find a child who has 
not more than about 65% loss in the 
vowel area, and use that hearing, we get 
results. If we had enough instruments we 
would go a great deal further than that. 


Marie K. Mason, M.A., Ohio State 


University. 


I do not represent a school for the deaf, 
and at present I do not teach classes of 
children, but those of a “larger growth,” 
that is, classes of university students. How- 
ever, until I came to Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1930, my work was with deaf and 
hard of hearing children; and in 1928 I 
introduced and organized a department of 
acoustics and rhythmic speech at the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf. Our facilities 
were limited, but our results were suffi- 
ciently gratifying to encourage us to con- 
tinue. 


Because I felt the need of research in 
this important problem of residual hear- 
ing, I accepted an invitation from G. Os- 
car Russell, Ph.D., Director of Phonetics 
Laboratories, to organize at Ohio State 
University a department for hard of hear- 
ing students. As a result of speech and 
hearing tests administered to all fresh- 
men, large numbers of students were found 
to be laboring under the handicap of high 
frequency hearing loss and_ resulting 
speech imperfections. Each year during 
Freshman Week activities, and immediate- 
ly preceding each quarter, we give speech 
and hearing examinations to all incoming 
freshmen students. Last autumn quarter 
we tested over 3,000 students. Students 
with hearing impairment were advised to 
register in my classes in Visual Hearing 
(Lip Reading), Acoustic and Speech edu- 
cation. 

Our Speech and Hearing Clinic at the 
university offers its service to all students 
and faculty members. It gives free diag- 
nosis of speech and hearing difficulties to 
public school children and younger chil- 
dren from all over the state. Children re- 
ceive speech correction and Visual Hear- 
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ing practice in our Speech and Hearing 
Clinic held at Children’s Hospital each 
Saturday. We operate this clinic to pro- 
vide experience in clinical procedure to 
our classes of students registered in our 
speech courses. 

Many children thus are assisted by 
means of speech correction, acoustic edu- 
cation and visual hearing to continue their 
work in the regular classes of the public 
schools. 


A. C. MAnninG, Superintendent, West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 


Before the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, when the 
Association, the Convention and the So- 
ciety of Progressive Oral Advocates held 
their first joint meeting at Mount Airy in 
1920, our school gave liitle attention to 
the latent hearing of pupils. At that meet- 
ing Dr. Max A. Goldstein advocated the 
development of residual hearing and made 
some claims which to us seemed extrava- 
gant. However, they stimulated serious 
thought on the subject. We began a care- 
ful study of the hearing of some of our 
pupils. We found more hearing than we 
dreamed of, though, not being trained, it 
was virtually useless. We concluded that 
it should be stimulated and developed. 
We asked our Board of Trustees for the 
privilege of installing a multiple hearing 
instrument, the Radioear, manufactured by 
E. A. Myers and Sons, Pittsburgh. Per- 
mission for the installation was granted, 
—the first of its kind in the United States, 
I believe. A Western Electric 2B Audiom- 
eter was purchased to help us make a 
selection of pupils capable of receiving 
instruction acoustically. 

We began sailing on an uncharted sea, 
uncertain as to our destination. Among 
the things we did at first was to conceal 
the face of the teacher to prevent the 
pupils from reading her lips, necessitating 
the dependence of the pupils on their 
hearing. This policy was soon abandoned, 
as we concluded it was more desirable to 
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give the pupils the advantage of both 
speech reading and hearing. 

The very great expense involved in the 
installation of more instruments, the price 
of the Radioear then being about $2,500, 
prevented our putting in additional equip- 
ment at that time. In fact, our trustees 
almost doubted the wisdom of having in- 
stalled the first one. However, persistent 
effort finally convinced us we were get- 
ting highly satisfactory results. The Ra- 
dioear was very popular. When pupils in 
the Radioear class were promoted and had 
to leave the instrument, many of them re- 
quested the privilege of a special Radio- 
ear period after supper. A _ volunteer 
group was formed and the teacher re- 
turned for a period of general conversa- 
tion and victrola music. The teacher sang 
well and the pupils enjoyed her singing 
during these special periods. 

Other instruments were installed from 
time to time. We now have, for those able 
to profit by it, one instrument in our Pri- 
mary Department—a Radioear. Instead of 
ten pupils in that class we have had fifteen 
pupils this year. In our Intermediate De- 
partment we have two Radioears — one 
class using its instrument all day, the 
other instrument being used by two other 
classes, each getting instruction through it 
for half of each day. In our Grammar 
and Junior High School Departments 
there are two instruments —a Fairchild 
and an Aurex. In these groups there are 
ten classes, each using an instrument for 
one period a day. If we could, we would 
have every child who can profit by it 
using a hearing instrument all day. 

The results have been gratifying. I 
think the most outstanding effect the in- 
stallation of those machines has had on 
the pupils has been to increase their de- 
sire to talk, and there has been an atten- 
dant improvement in speech. There is a 
different attitude toward speech; the chil- 
dren are talking better and more natural- 
ly; they are reading the lips better; they 
are not only talking willingly in the class 
room, but are also talking among them- 
selves more than I have ever seen children 
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do in a school like ours. 

I wish we had more instruments. I am 
hoping that the time will come when we 
may get more. For the pupils who can 
use hearing aids, the educational process 
is speeded up quite noticeably. 


LEONARD ELstap, Superintendent, Min- 
nesota School for the Deaj. 


So far, no one has answered the ques- 
tion and so I am going to boast, also, just 
as the rest of you have. I belong to one 
of the schools that Mr. Berg talked about 
this morning. We have money for build- 
ing, occasionally, and we pay our teachers 
a living wage, just barely; but we have 
no money left for instruments, and so we 
try to use the instruments we have to the 
best advantage, that is, with the hard of 
hearing child. We have hard of 


hearing children; we are getting more and 


many 


more, it seems, and as long as we have 
only a few instruments, I think our duty 
lies toward those. 

At the Minnesota School we had a Ra- 
dioear when I came, six years ago. We 
were so fortunate as to have twelve hard 
of hearing children around the eighth 
grade. We put them in that Radioear 
room; and I am sure they finished their 
work a year ahead of the time it would 
have taken if they had been in a regular 
class for the deaf. 

Since that time, I have not been fortu- 
nate enough to find that number of chil- 
dren to put in a group, so that, to do it 
over again, we would have to pick out a 
child here and there and get another 
teacher. We have not enough money to 
get another teacher—we had to drop two 
last year. We try to do all we can for 
our hard of hearing children in this direc- 
tion, as we cannot do it for the profoundly 
deaf. The partially deaf have no other 
place to go, and they do not belong in 
public schools. This year we purchased 
a public address system, with a coat lapel 
microphone, and when we have visiting 
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speakers, we can use that. Out of our 
305 children, there are 70 or 80 who get 
everything the speaker says. 

I feel very strongly that, instead of 
drawing a circle around the institution 
and saying “This is my home, my respon- 
sibility rests here alone,” the superinten- 
dent should find out how many hard of 
hearing and deaf children there are in the 
public schools of his state. Are we going 
to let these children merely filter into our 
schools instead of finding them early? 


For the last five years, Dr. Newhart and 
I have gone out to all the communities of 
the State which have from 10,000 to 
15,000 inhabitants and tested all the 
school children in those communities. We 
tested close to 100,000, including those in 
the Twin Cities. We use two 4A audiom- 
eters and three 3A and one 2A for a final 
test and in this way we check out all the 
children who have normal hearing and 
concentrate on those who have hearing de- 
fects, send them to their doctors and per- 
haps save them from having to go to a 
school for the deaf some day. 


We have purchased a 4A audiometer 
which cannot be used in our school at all, 
but which is for purposes of research work 
in the State. You may say, why not spend 
that $250 for an instrument to be used in 
your own school? But I think we are 
doing more good by spending that amount 
in the State and trying to prevent deafness. 

That is our responsibility, and I think 
that if every Superintendent would do it 
in his state, the population in our schools 
for the deaf would be reduced somewhat. 

There is a lot of work to be done along 
this line, and as long as we do not have 
sufficient funds for all purposes this 
seems more important that some of the 
other demands. It may seem foolish that 
we cannot get $200 to buy an instrument, 
when we can get $70,000 or $80,000 to 
put up buildings, but that is the way it is. 

Until we are able to correct this situa- 
tion our responsibility in the matter of 
hearing aids is toward hard of hearing 


children. 
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RICHARD SILVERMAN, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis. 


I am going to try to confine myself to 
the question, “Can the child who enters 
school speechless sometimes be returned to 
the public schools as a hard of hearing 
child?”—and very briefly, I will say “yes.” 

The best proof I have to cite is a couple 
of audiograms which I brought with me. 
It took me a long time to decide which 
two, but I selected two audiograms which 
were as nearly similar as they could pos- 
sibly be. I am not talking in terms of 
percentage. I am talking in terms of 
amount of loss and of the character of 
the audiogram. 

One of these children was approached 
acoustically; that child, who entered 
school speechless, is today in the public 
schools holding her own, and I am sure 
she could make herself understood from 
this platform. The other, a case which 
drifted into the Washington University 
clinic, came to the attention of Dr. Bunch. 
I had gone to him and said, “I have this 
audiogram of Ruth. I want to find a simi- 
lar audiogram of somebody who has not 
been approached acoustically and see if 
speech has been developed and what that 
child is doing.” Sure enough, going 
through his medical records collected at 
Johns Hopkins and at Washington Uni- 
versity, we did find one that closely paral- 
leled Ruth’s audiogram and that boy had 
not developed speech. That is my answer 
to the question. 


That is my proof. It is only one case. 
but I am sure you could find many if you 
delved into the records. 


The keynote this morning seemed to be 
a proper analysis of the hearing loss or 
the amount of hearing that the child has, 
and I wonder if you have considered the 
idea that Miss Van Adestine mentioned 
this morning—that children with appar- 
ently normal hearing would not develop 
speech if aphasic conditions were present. 
We have found any number of children in 
our experience who had apparently nor- 
mal hearing, but who had what we call an 
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expressive aphasia, not a receptive. That 
is, they understood what was being said to 
them and yet had not developed speech. 
That is another type of child whom we 
will uncover if we delve deeply enough 
and investigate more thoroughly, and who, 
with proper acoustic training and proper 
speech training, can be returned to the 
public schools as an almost normal child. 

Mr. Elstad mentioned the audiometer. 
To those people whose job it is to segre- 
gate public school children for lip read- 
ing, the 4A audiometer is a very good 
measure, but it does not go far enough. 
Those of you who are familiar with the 
4A audiometer know that it calls numbers, 
one, two, four, five. All of the elements 
of the English language are not included 
in those numbers. We find that the 3’s 
and the 8’s are the ones that are miscalled 
all the time. Might not some other chil- 
dren be uncovered if the 4A audiometer 
were more inclusive? 

If, let us say, the forty or more ele- 
ments were included in that 4A audiom- 
eter test, we might get some interesting 
data. We don’t know much about it and 
yet see what it gives us. There is a job 
for some acoustic engineer and someone 
who knows something about the deaf to 
work out a revised 4A audiometer. 

While I am talking about measurements, 
I might mention the 2A audiometer. It 
seems to have satisfied the need, and yet 
I have with me the audiogram of a child 
who just jabbers and if you were to look 
at the audiogram, and I asked you, “Do 
you think that child will develop speech?” 
you would say “yes.” I would say “yes” 
if I saw it for the first time; yet the child 
merely jabbers. We tested the child with 
a more closely calibrated audiometer and 
we found very significant dips in frequen- 
cies which the 2A did not catch. We 
learned the reason why that child had not 
developed the type of speech we want. 

It is a good exercise to pick up a lot of 
audiograms and ask yourself, just looking 
at an audiogram, “Did that child develop 
enough speech to go back into the hearing 
school, or did he not?” You would be 
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surprised at the results. From some of 
these audiograms, you would say that the 
child never developed speech and you 
would find the child being educated suc- 
cessfully along with the hearing child. 

I have in mind one audiogram which is 
perfectly horizontal. When I looked at it, 
I said, “The child did not have speech,” 
and I was told that the child, although he 
had a hearing loss, had acquired language 
and speech naturally. 

Let us be more thorough, and exercise 
extreme caution in evaluating the results 
of hearing tests for pedagogical purposes. 


Miss TIMBERLAKE: I| should like to ask 
Mr. Silverman what was the horizontal 
loss of the child just referred to. 

Mr. SILVERMAN (holding up the audio- 
gram): Around 60 decibels on the 1A 
audiometer. 

Miss TIMBERLAKE: What type of par- 
ents did that child have? Are you sure 
the mother did not work with him? 

Mr. SILVERMAN: I am not sure. I think 
there are two other members of the fam- 
ily who are deaf or hard of hearing, but 
this child seemed to develop the type of 
speech we are driving at. He has natural 
speech and natural language. 

Miss Mason: I mentioned our difficulty 
with the 4A audiometer. I should like to 
speak of that again. 

Mrs. Moore: Is the 4A not supposed 
merely to select children for more defi- 
nite tests? 

Miss Mason: The 4A, as I understand 
it, does select those who have certain hear- 
ing difficulties—the more obvious cases; 
but it does not detect those with only 
high frequency losses. Those are the chil- 
dren that are sitting in public schools and 
are called retarded; those are the college 
students who are failing in their subjects, 
particularly in foreign languages or high- 
ly technical subjects. 

Mr. Manninc: A little girl came to our 
school five years ago, after having been in 
public school a year and having made no 
progress. She was a puzzle to her par- 
ents, and in desperation they brought her 
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to us. She was admitted on trial, and for 
the first year we were not able to deter- 
mine whether she had any hearing or not. 
She did not respond to anything. It was 
an aphasia case you psychologists would 
find interesting. When we obtained a 
Radioear, she was put in the hearing aid 
class, and she began to respond. Today 
she is a hard of hearing child, making sat- 
isfactory progress, not in the _ public 
schools, but in our own school. 


CHAIRMAN Bopycoms: Someone has 
submitted a question for Miss Mason: 
“What diagnosis is made as to type of 
deafness before children are subjected to 
acoustic training? Why does Miss Mason 
use the particular frequencies she men- 
tioned?” 


Miss Mason: We use 256 and 8192 to 
determine a loss on a high frequency 
sound and on a medium frequency. The 
256 lies well within the realm of conver- 
sational speech, and in the area of 8192 
we have the consonants, the sibilants, the 
stop consonants and the fricatives, which, 
of course, you cannot hear, even at this 
distance. The normal ear makes adjust- 
ment to that in ordinary conversational 
language, but in a classroom where highly 
technical and scientific terms are used stu- 
dents with high frequency losses fail to 
recognize an unfamiliar word having 
sounds of those frequencies. The 256 de- 
dermines for us the student who is likely 
to have a conduction impairment. 


Memeer: At the University here in De- 
troit, I have been giving hearing tests to 
the incoming students in the college of 
education. If a student fails to pass the 
4A test the first time, we give it a second 
time. If he fails the second time, we give 
him a 6A test, but we use only the three 
frequencies in the middle: the 512 and the 
two above that. 


Miss Mason: That was where our diff- 
culty lay. We believed that, according to 
our audiograms, the students having diff- 
culty in hearing the higher tones, the 8192 
frequencies, were the ones who were fail- 
ing in our University. 
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Mr. SILVERMAN: This question has been 
handed to me: “Is acoustic training of 
any help in a case of word-deafness— 
aphasia? If so, what type of training?” 

So far as I know, we do not use acous- 
tic training with the young aphasic. Miss 
McGinnis, who is in charge of our cor- 
rective speech department, has developed 
a technique of approaching the young 
aphasic child, and she discourages the use 
of hearing aids with such children. Her 
argument is that the young child is upset 
emotionally if subjected to the use of an 
instrument. And many of these children 
do not have a hearing loss. We use what 
is called the association method: the audi- 
tory approach, the written approach, the 
object, all at one time; and in the audi- 
tory training we do not use an instrument. 

I should like to mention, though, that 
some children who are apparently hard of 
hearing, or who have a hearing loss and 
have not developed speech, might just be 
aphasic children, and not children with a 
marked hearing loss. 

I have been asked the question, “Do 
you find that your aphasia cases have 
poor motor coordination as a rule?” Yes. 
The motor speech area is situated in the 
third frontal convolution of the brain, 
close to many of the motor areas, and per- 
haps in the resulting neuropathology some 
of the other areas might have been af- 
fected. Almost 99% of the cases involved 
in aphasia have poor muscular coordina- 
tion. 

Dr. REITER: Do you have the birth his- 
tories of these children? 

Mr. SILVERMAN: Yes. We find many 
birth injury cases. That is one of the 
first things we look for. Some are so 
hopelessly injured that you just cannot 
develop speech. 

Dr. REITER: Is there any case where no 
forceps were used but where there was a 
long, difficult labor? 

Mr. SILVERMAN: Yes. That is included 
in our case history. 

Miss .Bopycoms: Miss Numbers, will 
you-answer this question;. “If you. don’t 
cover the lips when using a, hearing aid, 
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how can you tell whether the children are 
reading the lips or using their ears?” 

Miss NuMBers: It is quite possible that 
they may be receiving nearly all they get 
through the eye, but what we are inter- 
ested in is the education of the deaf child. 
You or I look at a speaker—in fact, we 
are considered rude if we don’t. Why 
should we deprive the deaf child of that 
help? 

Miss Mason: I heartily agree with Miss 
Numbers. What does it matter, as long as 
the child gets what is said? If you wish 
to make a test, of course it is permissible 
to cover the lips; but for actual, every- 
day experience give the child every ap- 
proach of sensory stimulation he can get. 

Miss NumBeErs: We have little games 
where the children “go to sleep” for a 
moment, put their heads down on the desk 
and cover their eyes. We use a little book 
of jingles published by the Expression 
Company, and also Miss Schoolfield’s 
book, “Better Speech and Better Reading,” 
and read to the children during a rest pe- 
riod. The order in the word list in Miss 
Schoolfield’s book has been very helpful 
to us. You can turn to a page having 
words for any sound which you want to 
test. For instance, you may wish to test 
the child’s hearing of the sound ee. You 
find a list of common words containing 
that sound, and you can give such a test 
with your lips covered. But that is just 
for a checkup. 

Mr. Etstap: I have an eighteen month 
old daughter who is learning to talk. It 
is a marvel how much a small child gets 
of language just by looking and listening. 
Do you mean to tell me that a child who 
does that for seven years, builds up all the 
speech patterns from sounds he hears, can 
be equalled by a partially deaf child who 
has no speech when he comes to school 
and has not enough hearing to get speech 
through his ear? Can such a child go 
out of school a hard of hearing person, 
like Miss Timberlake here? I say it can- 
not be done. 

Mr. O’Connor: I should like to offer a 
defense of the good old percentage. We 
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all agree that the thing we have to get 
down to eventually is the audiogram. We 
have to look at it and analyze it, but we 
cannot get up in public and talk about a 
child without mentioning percentage. I 
subscribe to the pronouncement, Never 
think in terms of per cent; and yet we 
have to think in terms of per cent when 
talking about a child like the one Mr. Sil- 
verman described. Where did that child 
fall in the category of deafness? Was he 
profoundly deaf, or partially deaf, or 
hard of hearing? I thought during the 
discussion that Mr. Silverman was talking 
about a child that was very deaf, but after 
he analyzed the audiogram I found that 
the child had a 60 decibel loss. Do you 
mean an average 60 decibel loss? 

Mr. SILVERMAN: No. I made that point 
clear. I said that this child has a hori- 
zontal line loss. It would be an average 
of 60 in this case; but it was not a 90 and 
a 30. 

Mr. O’Connor: This happened to be a 
perfect line, but suppose it came out an 
average of 60. I still reserve the privilege 
of using percentages in public, merely for 
the sake of making it easy for the layman 
to understand what we are talking about. 

Now, the question involved is whether 
these children can go out of school and 
into the public schools as hard of hearing 
children. I should like to say, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Elstad’s remark about the 
possibilities of their ever developing a 
full language structure, I agree with him 
100%. It simply could not be done; but 
it is not necessary. An average adult has 
about 12,000 or 15,000 words in his vo- 
cabulary. Some of us have from 20,000 
to 25,000. Esperanto says we can get by 
with 800. Suppose a hard of hearing child 
gathers together in ten years 2,000 words. 
I believe he would be able to meet the 
average language situation in any school 
program if he has the right kind of hear- 
ing set-up. If he gets sound accurately, 
and has built up sound perception until 
he can understand 2,000 words, he would 
be able to get through the ear what the 
average hearing child will get. But when 
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he finishes, he will not be a profoundly 
deaf child; he will be a hard of hearing 
child, as he was when he started. Sup- 
pose a child comes to us who is appar- 
ently deaf, but we get a good picture of 
his hearing possibilities when he enters; 
and suppose through the circumstance of 
good training he comes out a hard of 
hearing child. Well then, I should speak 
for the affirmative—it can be done. 

Dr. VAN ApbesTINE: I should like to add 
my contribution to the confusion. If a 
child’s hearing may be developed up to 
the point where he has a hearing, under- 
standing vocabulary of 2,000 words, and 
he is turned back into a hearing school 
situation where 5,000 or 6,000 words are 
used constantly, he is confused and at a 
loss. We have had experience with such 
children. We put them in the public 
schools and the children failed and came 
back to the hard of hearing class in our 
school for the deaf. Now, we should 
know what the child will meet when we 
send him out with a 2,000 word equip- 
ment. We shall have to be pretty sure 
that he will not meet with failure again, 
that he will not feel a sense of insecurity, 
a sense that he has missed connection 
somewhere. 

MEMBER: So far, we have a standard of 
achievement which we use with the chil- 
dren who, we think, will be able to at- 
tend classes for the hearing—do you think 
we should make a closer check on the vo- 
cabulary of these children to find out if 
they really have the 2,000-word equip- 
ment? 

Dr. Van ApesTINE: I think it is one 
thing to assure yourself that they have a 
2,000-word vocabulary; but our knowledge 
should go farther than that. What is the 
situation outside? Is it going to demand 
2,000 words, or more? Will the child have 
the requisite language comprehension? We 
test our children here and return them to 
the grades. Our door swings open both 
ways, to let them in or let them out. I 
am very reluctant to take a child out of a 
situation where he does not have language 
comprehension, give him a hearing vocab- 
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ulary and lip reading skill, and then put 
him back where he will meet failure a sec- 
ond time. I think these children must be 
assured of success—they have to be suc- 
cessful plus, in order to have a stable 
emotional life and peace of mind. 

Mr. Manninc: I did not understand 
that we were to send these children back 
to public schools. I thought we were to 
do the best we could with the rehabilitated 
child in our own schools and then send 
him out into the world. 

MEMBER: We have to send out children 
into the public schools at the eighth grade. 
We try to prepare them in the length of 
time we have them to be ready to meet 
that situation. I should like to mention one 
boy who came to us for only one year. He 
was falling behind and we had to go over 
all his work with him, going far back into 
the grades with his mathematics, espe- 
cially. We had to give him better habits 
of study. With only one year of strength- 
ening in this way, he is now back in the 
tenth grade and doing very well. 

Mr. Manninc: That is a different propo- 
sition from the one we are studying. Mr. 
Elstad mentioned the attempt to place 
these children in the same class with those 
of us adults who are losing our hearing 
and who wear hearing aids. He men- 
tioned Miss Timberlake. Now these chil- 
dren have a background that is patheti- 
cally lacking, whereas Miss Timberlake is 
one of us. 

Miss TIMBERLAKE: I don’t know exactly 
how I got into this, but as long as I am 
in it, I should like to comment on what 
Mr. Elstad said when he doubted that a 
child could begin without a hearing vocab- 
ulary and catch up. 

I have been thinking about one case 
that I happen to know. It has been nine 
years now, since a young woman came to 
the Volta Bureau and asked if I could 
give her any advice about what should be 
done for her little daughter. The child 
was nine years old and had almost no 
language. What she had was all mixed up. 
She had some words, but she could not 
say a complete sentence correctly. 
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She had been struggling along for some 
time in the regular schools. Her mother 
had been trying intelligently to help her, 
but did not know what to do. We helped 
the family find a teacher of the deaf, who 
worked with the little girl about twice a 
week for two years and gave the mother 
suggestions about working with her at 
home. 

Later on, she was sent to a private 
school and another teacher of the deaf 
worked with her. Both of these teachers 
helped her enormously. The first gave 
her a start toward normal language; the 
other helped her to get along in private 
school with hearing girls. 

Now she is about eighteen. She can 
write an excellent letter, much better than 
the letters of some high school graduates 
I have seen. She seldom makes a mistake 
in language; she can think clearly and 
logically on the subjects she has had in 
school and talk convincingly to intelligent 
adults. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
in nine years this little girl has pretty 
nearly caught up, and I believe that in a 
few more years she will have done so. 

Miss DeMortE: It is apparent that all 
of us here are sold on the idea of acoustic 
work in our schools; but there are many 
throughout the country who are not yet 
sold on the idea. I have heard recently of 
two schools where there are expensive in- 
struments which have been abandoned be- 
cause of some minor trouble which could 
be corrected at small expense. 

We must advertise this thing and get 
everybody to see its importance; because 
it is, I think, one of the most important 
things in the education of the deaf, as well 
as one of the most neglected. The pupils’ 
hearing has been going to waste all this 
time. 

Mrs. Ossorn: I should like to offer an 
observation from a layman who is inter- 
ested in this work for the hard of hearing. 
Mention was made of the association areas 
of the brain and their geographical loca- 
tion. Do you try to develop the hearing 
by attack through the motor activities? 
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That is what they are doing in such places 
as the school at Elmira, New York, where 
criminally insane young people are placed. 
These young people are carefully trained 
and from 60% to 70% of them are turned 
out into society as normal people. 

I have found that the motor activities 
develop the brain, and if there are certain 
of the association areas that are not de- 
veloped they can be reached through mo- 
tor activity. If you make the attack in 
this way, will you not at the same time 
develop the hearing sense? 

Miss Bopycoms: If we all had a Mrs. 
Osborn on our board of directors we 
would have no trouble securing hearing 
aids. That is where a great deal of our 
difficulty begins. 

What we all want is to make these chil- 
dren more normal—give them more nor- 
mal speech, more normal language, and a 
more normal outlook on life. One of the 
girls in our first auricular class, who has 
a hearing loss of 80 in the right ear and 
50 in the left, wrote, 

“My deafness was caused by measles and 
whooping cough at the age of two. I did not 
learn to talk. My family could not understand 
me and I could not understand them. I pointed 
to things that I wanted, or made gestures. When 
I was six, I came to the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf in Mt. Airy. For several years I 
was in a class with totally deaf children, where 
I was taught speech and lip reading. Then it 
was discovered that I had some hearing, so I 
was placed in an auricular class. My hearing 
has been stimulated and trained. When I am in 
the classroom where I wear an earphone, I can 
hear.” 

We spoke of lip reading before, and of 
how we give lip reading with the hearing 
aid. When this girl’s back is turned she 
does not hear. She goes on: 

“T don’t have to point to things to make my- 
self understood, for I can talk. I hate to think 
what would have happened to me if I had not 
come to this school.” 

Another girl who is almost eighteen and 
who has a hearing loss of 57 in the right 
ear and 100 in the left ear, writes: 

“IT lost almost all of my hearing from spinal 


meningitis when I was nine years old. When I 
could no longer hear, my speech became rather 
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defective. Soon after I entered the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, I was placed in the first 
auricular class. That was six years ago, and 
what a help this training has been to me! It 
has helped me to keep my speech and to im- 
prove my language. At times I can even forget 
that I have almost no hearing. The hearing aid 
makes it possible for me to hear once more what 
is going on around me—the hum of the airplane 
flying overhead, the wind in the trees, the birds, 
the church bells, and even the noise of the lawn 
mower outside. 

“When I am not wearing my earphone, I feel 
as if everything around me were dead, as if I 
were the only living thing in the world. Then 
when I put my earphone on again, it seems as 
if everything comes alive and I am no longer 
alone.” 


Now, that is the way the children feel 
about it. And it may interest you to know 
that we have had to change our standard 
for graduation because of the auricular 
training. It has accelerated the education 
of these pupils by two years, and they are 
now ready to graduate from our ninth 
grade before they have the necessary voca- 
tional preparation to get a job. We have 
set up a new standard. Beginning next 
year, these children will graduate from 
the ninth grade and then have two-thirds 
of their time in the vocational school. 
They will receive either academic certifi- 
cates or vocational certificates, or, if they 
finish in both departments, will get di- 
plomas. 

These pupils have a much more normal 
outlook on life; their attitude is different. 
It has permeated the whole school. It has 
knocked down a lot of barriers we have 
set up for ourselves as far as totally deaf 
children are concerned. I think we can 
use a great many of the methods with the 
totally deaf children that we are using in 
the auricular classes. The totally deaf 
children want to do the same things the 
others do. It is noticeable on the play- 
ground, in the sitting rooms, out of school. 
The children are talking more. Our school 
is an oral school, but the pupils often 
make signs outside. Now when you hear 
the children on the campus talking basket- 
ball games and football games and so on, 
there is a very different atmosphere. 

I don’t want anyone to get the idea that 
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we now have in our school children who 
are hard of hearing. We have only a 
small percentage of these. The children 
in the auricular classes are the children 
we always had in the old days—children 
who have some hearing, but have not made 
any use of it. With stimulation and train- 
ing, they are given a more natural back- 
ground. We have built up the auditory 
background—music, for instance. These 
children get a great thrill when they hear 
music. Last winter we were just as thrilled 
as they were when the whole class went to 
an orchestra concert. They sat in the 
front row and heard some of the music 
they had had with records through their 
hearing aids. That was a thrill. 

I don’t know whether we have kept to 
our subject in this panel or not, but at 
least we have faith in this training, and we 
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are going to keep on having faith. 

Mrs. Moore: Has not the matter of the 
acceleration of the educational process and 
the resultant saving in funds been rather 
neglected? 

Miss Bopycoms: I think we ought to 
publish facts about that. 

* * * * 

President Gruver expressed great pleas- 
ure in the success of the Summer Meeting, 
and thanked Dr. Van Adestine for her 
part in the program, as well as the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Detroit School, the 
Board of Education, and all the others 
who helped. 

Mr. Manning proposed a rising vote of 
thanks to Dr. Van Adestine, and all those 
present arose, applauding enthusiastically. 

President Gruver declared the meeting 
adjourned. 





I think it is evident, from all we have heard today, that the sense of 





hearing can be educated in the semi-deaf, so as to be of use in under- 
standing speech and in learning articulation. It, therefore, appeals to all 
of us as a very important point, that we examine the hearing power of 
the pupils in our institutions and schools. In regard to the examinations 
that have been alluded to today, the results are startling. We have been 
told that 75 per cent of all the pupils in the New York institution have 
some perception of sound, and the experiments described by Mr. Gillespie 
show that at least 15 per cent of the pupils of the Nebraska Institute hear 
so well that they can be graduated as “hard of hearing” persons and not as 
deaf-mutes. The question is an important one as to the percentage of 
the deaf in our institutions who have partial hearing. ... . 


In the central offices of certain telephone companies, telephones of 
peculiar construction are fitted to the head so as to leave the hands of the 
operator free. It would be perfectly feasible to connect a number of such 
telephones with a single transmitter, so as to give each member of a 
class of semi-deaf children a telephone which would bring the voice of the 
teacher to his ear. As the mouth of the speaker need not be near the 
transmitter, listening through the telephone would not interfere with 
speech-reading by the eye. 


Alexander Graham Bell, at the Third Convention of Articula- 
tion Teachers of the Deaf, New York City, 1884. 
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Publications Obtainable Through the 


Volta Bureau 


Note: This list comprises works issued by 
the Volta Bureau and by other publishers in 
the United States and England. It consti- 
tutes a bibliography of available text books 
and reference books dealing with the prob- 
lems of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
Any work not listed here may be secured 
through the Volta Bureau, if the name of 
the work and of the author or publisher are 
furnished. 
change without notice. Postage is extra on 
all orders under $5. On orders of $5 or 
over, transportation charges are paid. 


The prices given are subject to 


LIP READING 


Lesson Courses—Adults 


Bruhn, Martha E.: 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading 


Kinzie, Cora Elsie and Rose: 


$3.50 


Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult. 
(Grade IV of the Kinzie Method) 4.00 
Morgenstern, Louise: 
Lip Reading for Class Instruction 1.60 
Nitchie, Edward B.: 
Lip Reading, Principles and Practice 2.50 


The Use of Homophenous Words (pamph- 
let, with list of homophenes) -20 


Nitchie, Elizabeth Helm: 


Advanced Courses in Lip Reading 2.50 
Lesson Courses—Children 
Bruce and Paxson: 
Stepping Stones to Speech Reading 2.10 
Bruhn, Martha E.: 
Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading 2.50 
Kinzie, Cora Elsie and Rose: 

Graded Instruction in Lip Reading for 
Children and Juniors (Mimeographed) 
Grade I 2.25 
Grade II 3.25 
Grade III 3.25 
Grades I, II and III together 7.50 
Grades I-IV _ inclusive 10.50 
Note: These grades refer to the Kinzie 
Graded Method and not to the school 
grades of the children. Books I, II and 
III may be used with hard of hearing 
children from eight to fifteen years old, 
or thereabouts. Grade IV is for adults. 

Stowell, Samuelson and Lehman: 
Lip Reading for the Deafened Child 1.50 


For the class instruction of hard of hear- 
ing children in the elementary public 
school grades. 


Practice Material 


Bruhn, Martha E.: 


Practice Exercises and Games (Mimeo- 

graphed ) 
Knight, Augustus C.: 

Group Practice Cards. Twelve sets, com- 
plete 
Conservation material for from three to 
six pupils to practice together. 

Timely Topics. Yearly issues, 1932-1935, 


each 
Exercises, stories, informative lectures for 
individual or class practice. 
Knight, Minnie R. G.: 
Godfrey-Knight Advanced Sentences 


Samuelson and Fabregas: 
A Treasure Chest of Games for Lip Read- 
ing Teachers (Pamphlet) 
(Reprinted from the Volta Review. Out- 
lines of games for class practice with 


children.) 


The Volta Bureau’s Books of Practice Material 
for Adults. (Contributed by teachers of 
lip reading throughout the United States.) 
Mimeographed Vols. II, III and V ayvail- 
able. Vols. I and IV out of print. 
Price, each, 

To Volta Review Subscribers 
To Non Subscribers 


LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


Buell, Edith M.: 
Outline of Language Work for Deaf Chil- 


dren. Mimeographed 
Book I (first, second, third and fourth 
years) 


Book II out of print. 
Croker, Jones and Pratt: 


Language Stories and Drills, Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg. 
Books I, II, III, IV, each 
Teachers’ Manuals, each 


Fitzgerald, Edith: 
Straight Language for the Deaf, Third Edi- 
tion, Revised. Mimeographed 
Jones, John W.: 
English for Upper Primary Grades, Book I 
English for Advanced Grades, Book III 


Illustrated Reader, Grades 3 and 4 
Upham, Louise: 
Books for the Deaf, Attractively illustrated 


in colors: 
The Beginner’s Book 
The Question Book—For second year classes 
Drill third 


Language Stories—For 


classes 


year 


What People Do—Lessons on Occupations 
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3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


-50 


1.00 
2.00 


1.25 
50 


3.15 


-60 
-75 
-60 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
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SPEECH FOR THE DEAF-—-TEXT BOOKS 


Avodino, Josephine: 


The Babbling Method -60 
Connery and Young: 

Voice Building 1.50 
Haycock, G. Sibley: 

The Teaching of Speech 2.00 
Joiner, Enfield: 

Graded Lessons in Speech 1.00 
Wright, John D.: 

Handbook of Speech Teaching . tes 


Yale, Caroline A.: 
Formation and Development of Elementary 
English Sounds -75 


SPEECH—REFERENCE BOOKS 
Bell, Alexander Graham: 
The Mechanism of Speech wai 2.50 


Bell, Alexander Melville: 
English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 1.00 


Faults of Speech Paper «aS 
Cloth 50 

Principles of Speech and Dictionary of 
Sounds . ‘ eee 
Science of Speech Eta 50 
Sounds of ‘“R” Pemphlet s 

Universal Line Writing, the Basis of Visi- 
ble Speech. Pamphlet -10 

Visible Speech, the Science of Universal 
Alphabetics ; eee : « RS 


Kidder, Charles W.: 
Outline of Vocal Physiology and Bell’s 


Visible Speech . a ; Py 
Munro, Sarah Jordan: 
Some Don’ts and Their Whys a 


Sparrow, Rebecca E.: 


Stories and scsivent in Melville Bell je 
eee : : - 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Barrows and Hall: 


Games and Jingles for Speech Develop- 
SE. canes nen sipkealentatnaienans ~~ 


Jack-in-the-Box slagldigdemisher itessthdeateee ae 
Bender and Kleinfeld: 
Principles and Practices of ecenie Correc- 
tion : is slate ad Riba ad cake a a 
Schoolfield, Lusille: 
Better Speech and Better Reading... 1.25 


Flexible exercises, designed for use in 
speech correction and remedial reading in 
the first six grades. May be used with 
both deaf and normally hearing children. 
Stinchfield and Young: 
Children with Delayed or Defective Speech 3.00 
West, Kennedy and Carr: 
The Rehabilitation of Speech... « 4.00 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE DEAF 


Driscoll, Buell, Woodrof and Buell: 
The Driscoll Arithmetic 
The Teacher’s Book... 1.25 
The Children’s ntstsondl Grades 3 oo 4, 
each : 1.00 
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THE USE OF HEARING 


Ewing, A. W. G. and Irene: 

The Handicap of Deafness... ... 4.50 
Deals with the measurement a“ Rentes 
and the development of its use; the 
characteristics of hearing aids, etc. 

The Use of Hearing Aids. Medical Re- 
search Council Report No. 219. Great 
Britain - aiaink eapicisiesewsncictnbeclighbel ge camietoe taney ana 


Guilder and Hopkins: 


The Importance of Auditory Function 
Studies in the Educational Program for 
the Audiotorially asinine Child 
Pamphlet a ee 1S 


Program for the Testing as "Seales al 
Auditory Function in the Small Deaf 
Child During Preschool Years. Pamphlet .15 

Kerridge, Phyllis M. T.: 


Hearing and Speech in Deaf Children: Re- 
port V of the Hearing Committee, Medi- 


cal Research Council. Great Britain... _—- .75 
Wright, John D.: 
Handbook of Auricular Training : 50 
GENERAL 


Important works on the general problems of 
deafness; the education of the deaf; its 
history; the welfare of the deaf and of the 
hard of hearing, etc. 

Arnold, Thomas: 

Education of the Deaf. Revised and edited 
by A. Farrar - 2.75 
Essays on the Stuction of the Deaf a a 


Bell, Alexander Graham: 
Facts and Opinions Relating to the Deaf -50 


Bonet, Juan Pablo: 
Simplification of the Letters of the Alpha- 
bet and Method of Teaching Deaf Mutes 
to Speak, 1620. Translated and reprinted, 
with a historical introduction by A. Far- 
rar, 1890 i us acl . 1.3 


DeLand, Fred: 
Dumb No Longer, or the Romance of the 


Telephone ___... 1.00 
The Story of Lip ‘Recding-Redeed ‘ms 
completed by Harriet Montague... 1.50 
Ewing, A. W. G. and Irene: 
The, Handicap of Deafness _. 4.50 


A comprehensive work dealing “with the 
educational and psychological problems of 
the deaf and of the hard of hearing, 
with the measurement of hearing, the 
value of lip reading, etc. 


Ferreri, G.: 


The American Institutions for the Education 


Se OE a NS 
Gaw, Albert C.: 
The League Status of the Deaf ‘ . a 
Goldstein, Max, M.D. 
Problems of the Deaf... 6.00 


Considers deafness jm both ‘ie. educe- 
tional and the medical points of view. 
Discusses the progress of the education 
of the deaf in the United States and 
Europe. Considers deafness prevention; 
lip reading; hearing aids, etc. 


Guilmartin, Mary D.: 


A Summary of shideeninantoan Tests hoetes 
to the Deaf _ 
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Histories of American Schools for the Deaf, 
vols. 

Material ouions 9 published a the 
Volta Bureau, tells the story of every 
school for the deaf, from its beginning 


through 1894. 
Love, James Kerr, M.D. 


‘The Causes and Prevention of Deafness 
Diseases of the Ear in School Children 
Deafness and Common Sense 


A famous British otologist offers his 
conclusions, after a lifetime of experi- 
ence with deaf children. 


Madden, Richard: 
The School Status of the Hard of Hearing 
I ea Seek ORI ree 


Montague, Margaret Prescott: 


Closed Doors—Stories of Deaf and Blind 
Children __ 


National Research Council Repurt No. 88: Re- 
search Recommendations on Problems of 
the Deaf and of the Hard of Hearing 


Opinions of the Oral Method Expressed Bend 
Graduates of the Oral Method 


The Problem of the Deaf—A Handbook of In- 


formation on Deafness, the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Deafened: Published by 
the National Institute for the Deaf, 
England - SI aS a 


Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Prob- 


lems Relating to Children with Defec- 
tive Hearing. London Board of Educa- 
tion - Siaadictde sbi 7 


Thompson, Helen: 
An Experimental Study of Raeaing Read- 
ing for Deaf Mutes 
Waldman, Wade and Aretz: 
Hearing and the School Child 


Studies of the hearing loss and school 
progress of hard of hearing children in 
the public schools. 


Welles, Henry H.: 


The Measurement of Certain Aspects of 
Personality among Hard of Hearing 
Adults 5 a ik RRS TE LR. 


White House Conference R 
Special , Education, the 
the Gifted 


The Siediccned € Child 


Wright, John D.: 

The Little Deaf Child. 
Suggestions for oumeate in sod to ie 
home training of the preschool deaf child. 

Yale, Caroline A.: 

Years of Building 


The euebleqregls a a | planes  Amevioen 
educator. 


Handicapped and 


THE DEAF-BLIND 


Braddy, Nella: 
Anne Sullivan Macy—the Life of Helen 
COS Se OO eee ee 

Keller, Helen: 
The Story of My Life (1903)... 
Midstream, My Later Life (1929)... 
Helen Keller’s Journal (1938) ....._____. 


. 2.00 


35 


. 1.75 


2.00 


- 1.30 


. 2.00 


-50 


-25 


-60 


-75 


1.50 


2.00 


. 1.50 


4.00 
4.00 


. 1.00 
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The Helen Keller Souvenir—Published by 
the Volta Bureau at the time of her 
graduation from Radcliffe 50 


Porter, Edna: 


Helen Keller Anthology 1.25 


BY THE HARD OF HEARING ABOUT 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Calkins, Earnest Elmo: 

Louder, Please! 2.50 
Collingwood, H. W.: 

Adventures in Silence 1.00 
Peck, Samuelson and Lehman: 

Ears and the Man 2.00 
Vose, Persis: 

Say Ie Again 1.00 


THE INHERITANCE OF DEAFNESS 


Bell, Alexander Graham: 
Graphical Studies of Marriages of the Deaf 2.00 
Fay, E. A.: 
Marriages of the Deaf in America 2.00 
RARE BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Bell, Alexander Melville: 
Addresses to the National Association of 
Elocutionists calciaiesiniaien Aa 
Bell’s Popular Shorthand - «ff 
English Reporting Steno-Phonography 10 
English Vernacular and become Line- 
Writing —__ scaeceten | ae 
Elliptical ens Seeane Pao ek Poa -10 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution 1.00 
Facial Speech Reading and Articulation 
Teaching ha-pnbanhtietuuncdiais 25 
Hand-Book of Word- English : 25 
The Melville Bell SyatiateVitite soem 
Form _ -02 
Observations on inate the Con of Seem 
mering and the Principles of Elocution -10 
On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary 
Teaching coi -10 
Principles of Elocution ae 
Sermon Reading and Diamestoee Dalivesy 15 
Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology 50 
World English, the Universal Language .25 
Universal Line-Writing -_. a 
Universal sunathaheansin and Steno-Phonos- 
CN sae , 50 
Bruhn, Martha E.: 
Manuel de Lecture sur les Levres iideietans sa 
Curry, S. S.: 
Alexander Melville Bell; Some Memories, 
with Fragments from a Pupil’s Note Book .50 
Gutzmann, Hermann: 
eS nae 23 
Lyon, Edmund: 
The Lyon Phonetic Manual 50 
Terry, Howard L.: 
A Voice from the Silence (fiction)... .75 
Way, Daisy M.: 
The Whipple Natural Alphabet... .25 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books }, Il, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value mot only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE I .ncccccccsccsecccnsssessssoscccccenece $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II ......cccccosssccccccecssssccccesees $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
NE; uhisinds ivosah suasscssaiechousadcreeksoseracs $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 


GN I saictconcccsctendcsecobsestucvancereese $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ $7.50 
Miselon TEE ceed) FV oc ccescssevesscsvasssenncexsioncostenspese $6.50 
Books 0, 10, TET, aed BV ecvccsccs coccsccsccccccccscssee $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C” Philadelphia, Pa. 





Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 


May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 


The Volta Review 


THE USE OF THE TELEPHONE 
IS YOURS 


The pleasure and convenience of the 
telephone can be brought to most 
people with impaired hearing with 
the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. Installed beside any telephone, 
it provides volume control for ad- 
justment to your particular needs— 


yet may be disconnected 
when others use the tele- 
phone. Arrange for a dem- 
onstration—write the busi- 
ness office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 








GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 














